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Price 6s. boards, 
A New and Improved Edition of thb 

ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER 

or Manual of Pomestic Management : containing Advice 
on the Conduct of Househola Affairs, in a separate Trea- 
tise on each particular department, and Practical Ins||:uc- 
tions concerning the Store-room, the Pantry, the Larder, 
» the Kitchen, the Cellar, the Dairy, Together with 
Remarks on the best means of rendering Assistance to 
Poor N^eighbours ; Hints for laying out Small Ornamental 
Gardens; and Directions for ci3tivating Herbs. The 
whole being intended for the use of Young Ladies who 
undertake the superintendence of their own Housekeeping. 

By A.NNE COBBETT. 

"The English Housekeeper is a personage of far greater importance to i 

r^nglish welfare, than the rritne Minister for the time being, or the School- 
master abroad or at home. — This book appears to us to be one of real value; 
one that will render permanent service to thousands, and would have made 
its writer's name known, had the name of Cobbett never previously ' 

been heard of. It combines all that is good, and applicable to general use — - 

to the use of the great body of the middle classes — that is contained in other 
works, with very much that ftould only have been contributed by such 

Sowers as JSHsbs Cobbett possesses — a clear understanding, kindliness and 
umanity of feeling, sound knowledge, and habits of industry, in short, as 
a housekeeping book, adapted for the daily usa of families, especially those 
that are neither of th^ richest nor the poorest class, it is in iiil respects 
excellent ; and in addition to the numerous lessons relating to dishes simple 
or luxurious, we have some chapters that contain moral lessons, dishes for 
the mind, which aM the world would be the better for tasting." — Court 
Journal. 

" Were we to cook oui way through the pages of this closely-packed 
volume, — which, after all, would be the fairest method of giving an opinion 
of its value, it i» probable that our task would hardly be ended in time fpr 
us to pronounce ovirjiat upon a first e4itlon. We must* therefore, take me 
shorter course of ju(}ging of the excellence of Miss Dobbett's receipts, 
directions, a^d instiructions, by the soundness of her general observations. 
These appear to us so simple, so Kberal, and so full of common sense, thftt 
we are oisposed to put full faith in the details of the yolume." -"jithencBum. 

"This work is intended * for the use of youngs lo^es who undertake the 
superintendence of their own housekeeping.* It is wdl calculated to instruct ' 
them in the matter, and the book is certainly full of both nice and econo- 
mical thinm.*^— Monthly Seporitory. , 

" A woik not only of the greatest utility to an exjjerienced cook, or a house- 
keeper, but clearly indispensable to a young married couple, where the lady, 
for instance , would take the direction of the housekeeping department ; 
and in this instance we hesitate not in stating that, were this indispensable 
work referred to generally (as it contains every information), it would be a 
saving of at least one-half the usoal expense attending housekeeping."—. 
BlacktPOod*s Lady*s Magazine, 

" A sensible-, complete, and practically useful manual of domestic econo- 
my, containing nj^any excellent hints for young housewives." — Spectator, 

" This is a book which, we venture to sav, will prove an acquisition to all 
who may take advantage of those pains w nich the writer has evidently de- 
voted to render it a perfect work of the kind."— 06#erwr, 

"This is the coiAi)lete#fc work of the sort we have ever met with; the 
dlKctions wHiyil^aie uuttieToas, are given with terseness and simplicity," — 
Sun. 

** This work treataoiHousekeeping; in a way that must make it useful to 
families ; it is wvitten'WfstQ^ear and simple style, and abounds with excellent 
receipts^ which iwenotgivea with a view to nil the pages, but to render the 
providing family meals, an easy and comprehei4ible business."— /Fi7/«Mi-tf 
Independent, 

■ ' We know enough, after many years housekeeping, to satisfy us that this 
is a most valuable work, and one that we feel we can most conscientiously 
recommend to our readers. "—Z/ft>A/ora Patriot. 

" Its sterling good sense, its amiablfe tone of truly moral sentiment, and its 
really valuable advice, entitle the Engliuh Housekeeper to a perusal in every 
family circle, from the castle to the cottage."— Jfonmou^A Merlin, 
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THE WOODLANDS 



OR, 



A TREATISE 

On the preparing of ground for planting; on the planting; on the 
cnltiv&ting; on the pruning; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 



• • 



DESCRIBING 

The usual growth and size and the ases of each sort of tree, the seed 
of each, the season and manner of collecting the seed, the manner 
of preserving and of sowing it, and also the manner of managing 
the young plants until fit to plant out ; 

» 

THE TREES 

Bein^ arranged in Alpliahetical Order, and the list of them, in- 
cluding those of America as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being prefixed to the directions 
relative to each tree respectively. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO 

WILLIAM BUDD, Esq. 

CLERK OF THE PEACE FOR THE COUNTY OF BERKS. 



y ^ Kentingionf Itt December ^ 1825. 

^ My DEAR Sir, 

^ The following work, which relates to a sub* 

^ ject that has, in all the various situations of life, 
::^ even from my boyish days, engaged my attention 
o and been to me a source of delight, I dedicate to 
^ you, in order that my children may, when they can 
^ no longer hear it from their father s lips, have, what 
I hope may be, a lasting record of an expression of 
that great respect and affection that I bear you, on 
account of your numerous excellent qualities ; and 
particularly on account of your constant exertions 
in behalf of that now- suffering class, without whose 
labomr there can be no trees to shade, no houses to 
lodge, no clothes to cover, and no com to feed us. 
Those exertions, so judicious, so unwearied, and so 
free from all 6stentation, are the subject of admira- 
tion with all who have the happiness to know you ; 
but, I trust, with no one in a higher degree than with 

Your faithful Friend 

And most obedient Servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 





PREFACE. 

1. It will be unnecessary for me to say, here, any 
thing about the manner, in which the divers parts 
of this work will be arranged^ seeing that that hag 
been so folly described iu the title of the work 
itself. Nor need I say any thing about the profit 
attending the planting of trees ; because, occa^ns 
enough will, hereafter, offer for the doing of that; 
and, besides, the profit depends upon the judicious 
application of the means which the planter may 
possess. I shall, therefore, here confine myself to 
a few remarks, on what appears to me to be the 
defects in all the works of this kind which I have 
ever seen. They all leave something, and some- 
thing of importance too, untold to us. Tliey be^^n 
in the middle of the subject very firequently. and 
end, as frequently, somewhere about where they 
ought to begin. Many years ago, I wished to 
know, whether I could raise Birch trees from the 
seed. I looked into two French books and into 
two English ones, without being able to learn 
a word about the matter. I then looked into the 
great book of knowledge, the Encyclopbdia Bri- 
tannica: there I found, in the general, dictionary, 
" Birch Trrs, see Bbtula : Botany Index." I 
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hastened to Betula, with great eagerness; and 
there I found, " Betula, see Btrch Tree.'* That 
was all ; and this was pretty encouragement to one 
who wanted to get, from books, knowledge about 
the propagating and the rearing of trees. 

2. Some writers give you the mere botany of the 
tree ; others its qualities as tmber ; others tell you 
what ground it delights in ; others trcat of the act 
o( planting; others of pruning and cultivation ; but 
no book that I ever yet saw told me every thing 
that I ought to know, from the gathering of the 
seed, to the rearing up and the cutting down of 
the tree. 

3. Tliis is what I shall endeavour to do for my 
readers in the course of this work ; and, as I pro- 
ceed, I shall, I trust, take care, in all cases where it 
may be found necessary, to give the reasons for 
doing that which I advise tD be done. Rules, with- 
out reasons, have not a thousandth part of the 
weight which they have when accompanied with 
reasons. They savour of arbitrary commands^ and 
are seldom received with any great degree of do- 
cility or attention. 

4. I shall begin by giving instructions for pre» 
paring the ground; for planting; and for culti* 
voting after planting. These instructions are ap» 
plicable to trees of all sorts ; and, therefore, they 
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will properly precede the instructions relative to par- 
ticular trees. After this will come the trees in 
alphabetical order; describings under the head of 
each tree, the several things mentioned in the title 
of the work; so that^ the attentive and diligent 
reader will, when he sees a seed upon a tree, know 
what to do with that seed, so that it may, in due 
time, become a tree. 

5. The inducements to create property by tree- 
planting are so many and so powerful, that, to tiie 
greater part of those who possess the means, little^ I 
hope, need be said to urge them to the employing of 
those means. Occasions enough will offer for show- 
ing how quickly the profits come. But, still there are 
some persons, who possess such means, who are well 
assured of the ultimate gain, but who are, never- 
theless, discouraged by the thought that they shall 
not live to see the actual pecuniary product of their 
undertaking, and who, according to the idea of that 
dismal moralist. Dr. Johnson, begin to think of 
dying when they are exhorted to plant a tree. Let 
all such attend to the lesson given them in La Fon- 
TAiNE*s beautiful Fable of the ^^ Old Man and the 
Three Vouno Men,** the wise, the generous, the 
noble sentiments of which ought to be implanted in 
every human breast. 

Un octo^uaire plantoit. 
Passe eooor de bdtir: vsOMpkmier a cet figt • 
Pisoient trois jouvenceauxy enfants du voisina^ i 
Assui^ment il radotoit. 




Car 9 •« tiom &m di«iiX| Je vout pri«, 
Quel fruit de ce lab«ur pouves-voui recueiUir ? 
Autant qu'un patriarcbe il vous faudroH vieilHr. 

A qiioi ten isharger votre vie 
Pes loiui d'un avenlr qui u'est pai fait pour voutf 
Ne Boofgtz di^sormais qu'k vos erreurs patsies . 
Quitttt U lotif etpodr et lea vastct pens^es ; 
Tout oala n« couviant qu'lk uous. 
11 ne convieut pat )l vous-m^me*, 
Eaptrtlt le vleillard. Tout ^tabltssement 
Vient tard et dure peu. La main des Parqttea bldiii«t 
De V08 Jours et des miens se Joue ^galement. 
Nos ternies sont pareils par leur courte dur^e. 
Qui da nous des clart4« de la vo6te astir^ 
Doit Joutr le dernier ? E!»t-il Aucun moineut 
Qui voub puinse absurer d'un second scutcment ? 
Met arriereMieveux me devront cet onibra^e : 

Hi bleu ! d^nde<-vous au stf e 
De se donner des soins pour le plaisir d'autrui ? 
Cda m^me est un fruit que je go6te aujourd'iiui : 
il'en puU Jottlr damalOi et quelqnas Jouri encore ; 
Je puis enfln compter raurora 
Plus d'une fols sur vos tombeaux. 
1^ vlelUard eiit raison : Tim dei trois jouvencetuK 
Sa noya d^s le port| aUant k TAmMqae i 
L'autrei aflu de monter aux f randes dignit^s» 
pans lea emplois de Mars servant la r^publique, 
Par un coup impt^a vit ta« )ours empoitds i 
Le troisiema tomba d'un arbre 
Que Iui-m6me il voulut enter : 
Et pleur^s du tieillard, )1 g^va sur leur oiarbre 
Ce que Je vietM de raconter, 

6. To translate this is like an q^m(>t to make a 
thing to resemble the Raiobow; Mid, tiieFeforo^ I 
beg those who may happen not to understand 
French, to be pleased to receive, from my pen, the 
following statement of the mere prosaic meaning of 
these words of this absolutely inimitable writer. 
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who, in marks of simplicity the most pleasing that * 
ever followed tlie movements of a pen> has, on 
numerous subjects, left, to ages unbora, philosophy 
the most profound and sentiments the most just and 
exalted* 

A MAN OF FOURSCORE was pTan till g trees. '' To 
*' Midmigrttt |>as6; but, to piani al such an t^ !" 
exclaimed tureb young men of the neighbour- 
hood. " Surely," said they, ** you are doat!ug ; 
" Ibr^ in God's name, what rewitrdchn you receive 
** for this, uokfts you were to live as lou; as one 
" of the Patriarchs ? What good can there be in 
** loading youi life with cares about a time which 
«* you are destiued never to see ? Pray devote the 
" rest of your life to thoughts on your past errors ; 
'< g^ive up distant and grand expectations -. these 
** become only us you no mhn ."'>*<* They become 
** not even you," answered the Old Man. « All 
" we do comes late, and is quickly gone. The pale 
'* hand of fate sports equally whh yoor days and 
*' with mine. The shortness of our lives puts us 
'* all on a level. Who can say which of us shall 
*' last behold the ll'^ht of heaven ? Can anv mo- 
** ment of your lives secure you even a second 
" moment ? My great grand-children will owe 
*' shady groves to me : And, do you blame me for 
« providing delight for others ! Why, the thought 
** ol thia iS| ijf it6«lf, a reward which i airda^ 
*' enjoy ; I may enjoy it to-morrow^ and for some 
*' days after that; nay, 1 may more than once 
*' even see the sun iis6 on yoor graves." The 
Old Man was right : one of the three, ambitious 
to see the New World, was drowned in tho port ; 
another, pursuing fame in the service of Mars, 
was suddenly stopped by an unexpected shot ; the 
third fell from a tree, on which he himself was 
putting a giaflf: and the Old Man, lamenting 
their sad end, engraved on their tomb the story 
here relatied. 
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' 7. I do not pretend^ that, iu publishing this 
work, I am actuated solely by a desire to promote 
public and private utility. There is the gratifica- 
tion of my own taste, the indulgence of my own 
delight in talking about trees ; and there are, be- 
sides, the more ordinary motives of fame and pro- 
fit: but, I think I do myself no more than jus- 
tice, in saying, that the work must necessarily have 
a tendency to produce good, both public and private ; 
while it will always be a singular satisfaction to me to 
reflect, that it may tend to induce, here and there, a 
father of a family to point out to his sons and daugh- 
ters, that it IS more honourable, and attended witli 
more happiness, to be provided with competent and 
secure fortunes by the sowing and the planting of 
trees, than by endeavouring to succeed in attaining 
that object after the manner of the base Jews and 
Jobbers, who win their half-millions by " watching 
^* the turn of the market." 

8. I shall, throughout the work, number the para- 
graphs, and not the pages ; the former behig much 
the most convenient for purposes of I'efcrence : and, 
at the close, I shall give an Index, referring to the 
several mattere which the work contains. 

Wm. COBBETT, 

Kensington, \st December, 1825. 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
RELATIVE TO TREE - PLANTING. 



Of the. sorts of ground^ in which to plant Timber Trees 
and Underwood, 

Of the method of preparing the ground for planting, and 
of the expense. 

Of fencing the ground. 

Of the timet of the gear^ and of the weather, for planting. 

Of the age and nze of the Plants, and ef preparing their 
roots for ploMting. 

Of the method of performing the worh of planting. 



OF THE SORTS OF GROUND. 

9. Under the name of each sort of tree will he men- 
tioned the sort of ground in which it ought to be planted, 
or in which it may he planted with a fair chance of success. 
I sliali, therefore, here, merely descrihe the sorts of ground 
that we commonly find in England. 1. A black mould 
with a brown mould under it, and then, at a pretty good 
depth, sand, or gravel, or brick-earth, or clay, or a stone 
of some sort, 2. A reddisli loose loam, with stone of some 
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sort beneath it. 3. A brown loose loani^ with gravely sand, 
brick-earth, or clay or stone beneath. 4. A stiff* and 
reddish loam, with large flints (yellow outside and whitish 
inside) amongst it, and With chalk, at various depths, be- 
neath. 5. A loose grey earth, full of flints (grey outside 
and blue inside) on a bed of chalk, not far distant. 6. A 
marley top soil with ohalk beneath« 7* A marley soil with 
grey, or white, stone beneath. 8. A stiff loam with clay 
beneath, and not far from \U 9* A kK>Be sandy loam with 
brick-earth beneath. 10. A loose sandy loam with clear 
white sand to a great depth beneath. II. A very light 
reddish sandy loam with red sand, or sand-stone^ beneath. 
12. A black-grey sandy loam, with samd or sand-stone not 
far beneath. 13. A i^iiff loam, mixed with small gravel at 
top, and with clay beneath. 14. A loose grey «oil, mixed 
with pebbles, at top, and a bed of gravel beneath. 15. 
Boggy ground, 16. Stiff ground with water not far be- 
neath. 17. Water-sides. 

10. There are several other sorts of ground ; so great is, 
indeed, the variety, that it w^ould require a volume, much 
larger than this will be, barely to give any thing approach- 
ing towards a full atid accurate descriptiou of each. Here 
is, however, enough for any practical purpose; for, the 
difference between any one of the above-mentioned soils 
and any other, approaching in nature towards it, is not, as 
to Its capacity for bearing trees, so great as to make the 
remarks, applicable to the former, inapplicable to tlie 
latter. 

' PREPARING TH£ GROUND FOR PLANTING* 

11. How many millions have been thrown (may in plant* 
Ing \ How iuany thousands of plantations have, at the 
end of twenty or fifty years, made a beggarly exhibition } 
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and bow many of ihem have wholly failed ! Yet» no tralh 
is more evident to my mind Uian Ibis ; that no plantalion 
ever fiilled, except fi-om the manifest error of the pro- 
prietor* It is WO] se than useless to plant, unless you do 
the whole ihmg weU ; because, instead of creating a source 
of profit and of pleasure, you create a source of loss atid 
of mortification. Planters but too often bare, when tbey 
are about to plant, the word economy on their lips; and, 
they do not treat that word fairly; for, it really means 
nothing more than managenientj whereas tbey will hate it 
mean sparing in expense: and, then, tbey abuse it stiU 
furtlier by making it mean positive sparing: so thiat, at 
last, they come to the conclusion, that that is the wisest 
plan which costs the least sum to the acre, without any re- 
gard to tli9 sorts of trees or to the mAnner of phinting 
them* 

IS. This is, at first sight, very strange ; for, when u man 
is about to sow com, or plant cabbages, be thinks of tb^ 
produee^ as well as of the cost of sowing and planting ; 
and, he expects a crop proportioned to bis expense of seed, 
manure and tillage. But, it would seem, if we were to 
judge from the manner in which planting is genemlly 
exeeuted, that tree * planters care nothing at all about 
the result $ tliat diey tldnk, that, to plant is t9 pUmtf as 
to die is ^o die; that ttie manner is of very little ccm- 
sequenee; and tlmt, therefibre, the less Uie plantation 
cost^ the better* It is very well known, t^iat^ to spare 
manure and tiltoge, in the cultivation of corOf is the 
i^ure way to hse mmiey. It is very well known, that it is 
better not to sow corn at all, then to do it badly. And yet 
men in general, seem wholly to forget this when tbey are 
planting trees. The chief cause of this sti*ange way of 
thinking is, that the returns^ (rem corn*sow|ng, ar§ ne^r at 
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hand, and that tbose from tree-pbuting are distant ; bat, 
though the actual pecuinary receipt$ from tree-planting may 
be distant; and, though they were (ivhich is not the case) 
always very distant; still the returns, as to increase of vakte 
cf property f are not mcN'e distant, and, indeed, not so 
distant, as those from the sowing of com ; for, the moment 
your trees are in the ground, your land is increased in 
value ; and, were it to be sold, would sell, in porportibn to 
the worth of the plantation, for more than it would have 
sold before. If the trees have had a year or two of growth, 
that growth makes a further addition to the value of the 
land ; and so on for every year, until the trees be fit for cut- 
ting down. If, indeed, it be immediate antmal income that you 
want; if you cannot afford to watt for the effects of plant- 
ing, that is a very good reason for not planting at all; but 
it is no reason for planting in what is called a cheap manner. 

13. There is another cause for this cheap planting, which 
is the more difficult to counteract as it arises out of a feel- 
ing which is almost natural to the heart of man ; namely^ a 
desire to possess a great extent of plantation. Men in general 
like to talk, aye, and even to think, of the number of acres 
which they have of land, or of any thing growing on land. 
Nevertheless, as it is perfectly notorious, that it is better to 
have one acre of good crop of wheat, than a hundred acres 
of crop which does little more than equal the amount of 
the seed, why may not one acre of good plantation be worth 
more than a hundred of bad plantation ? I have seen more 
than a hundred acres, which was planted about twenty-five 
years before I saw it, planted with firs, birch, and other 
such things, costing, in trees and planting, about 3/. 10.<?. 
an acre. So that, besides the^ncii?j^ (an expensive thing), 
here was the sum of 350/. There had been no actual re- 
ceipts fn>m it ; and the trees, if cut down and siAtl, would 
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hardly have fetched an amount equal to the expenditure 
and the interest, reckoning not a farthing for the rent of 
the land. There were, in this tract, about seven acres of 
pretty good land in two little dells. Now, if the owner 
had planted these with ash, or with chesnut (uot to mention 
hcust) at an expense of 12L an acre, the seven acres 
would, at. the time when I saw the plantation, have yielded 
him two cuttings, woith 151. an acre the first cutting, and 
25/. an acre the second. So that here would, in the space 
of twenty-five years, have been (exclusive of fencing) an 
expenditure of 841., and a receipt of 28G2. And, observe, 
that, in this case, the stools, or sterns, would still be ready 
to go on producing similar crops, once in ten years, for 
ages. But, then, alas ! the owner would have |)ossessed 
nothing but a bleak heath, with a couple of little coppices 
in its dells, instead of being the lord of a " hundred acres 
of woods" ! 

14. The first thing to be done, in the making of a planta^ 
tion, is to trench the ground to two feet deep at the least. 
I shall first describe the work of trenching, and afterwards 
give my reasons for the performing of it. You begin by 
marking out with a line, two feet wide, on one side-or end, 
of your piece of ground. You strain your line across the 
piece of ground, two feet from the outside of the piece. 
Then the workmen chop with their spades along against 
the line. Then, they measure another two feet, and chop 
along again. When they have thus marked out a few 
trenches, they begin digging out the first trench, the earth 
of which, to the depth of two feet, they wheel away to the 
other end of the piece, to be ready there to fill up the last 
trench with. I am here supposing the piece of grouiKl to 
be so small as for the wheeling of the earth not to be 
distant, and as to cause no inconvenience in taking the 
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whole vridih at one trenob, Bttt, if the piece of grotmd 
be large^ it will not beVorth while to carry the earth of 
the first trench away. It may be digposed of by throwiug 
it bade, over the ground about to be trenched. 

!&• Let us suppose a piece of ground containing an 
acre, and, the rules for trenching such a piece will apply 
to a piece of any extent. It would, in such a case, even 
if the outsides were all straight lines, be Inoonvenieht to 
open at once, so long a trench as would reach from one 
side to tiie other. The trencli might be in length propor- 
tioned to the number of fvorkmen, allowing about half a 
rod to each, so as not to crowd them too much. Suppose 
the pieee of ground to be 13 rod, or perch, long, and 12 
rod wide, which piece will then contain one acre all but 4 
rod. Let us suppose the sides to be straight, and that four 
men are to trench this piece of ground. 

16.« First mark out the piece into lifts ; that is to say, 
into stripi of the width that the men are to trench at a time. 
They are called Uftt^ because men are said to carnf so much 
ground, or space, in their works of the field or garden. 
A mower, wlio takes a wide swartb, is said to carry more 
ground than he who takes a narrow one. Any width of 
ground that is dug, or hoed, at once going along, leaving 
the rest of the field to be worked on in like manner, hj 
therefore, called a lifis and it is necessary to bear the 
word in mind. There must be some word to designate 
the thing, and this is as good as any other. 

17. The supposed piece of ground is 12 rod wide and 13 
long. Doing the work longwise there will be 6 lifts each of 
2 rod wide $ and this piece, marked out into liftSy let ns 
suppose to be represented by the following lines, which are 
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as well placed as the thing can be done by mere printing' 
materials. 



w 



F. 



G 



K. 



' L. 



P. 






D. 



E. 



H. 



I. 



M. 



N. 



18. Here is the piece of ground, marked out into lifts, 
each two rod wide. You begin at a, measuring two feet 
wide, and, with a line, marking out a trench iMsross 
the liji^ If you mean to be veiy nice about it, wheel 
the earth that comes out of this treuch, to the eiHl of 
the last lift^ at P, in order to have it ready to fill up 
the last treuch with, But, in onliuary cases, this earth 
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may be dispoBod of m mentioned In pamgnph H, You 
have now got the trench a clean out to the depth of two 
feet. Then you take a fipit off the top of trench 6, and, 
put il^ upside down, at the bottom of trouch a. Then 
^o on to dig out all the rest of the earth in trench b, 
find lay i% in trench o, keep the sides and the ends of 
your trench perpendicular, and go down till you have 
the trench clean two feet deep in every part of it, lay- 
ing in trench a a}! that comes out of b; and you will 
find that the earth of trench a is now six or seven inches 
liigher thi|n the common surface of ttie untrenched land. 
You now proceed to trench c, and repeat the operation : 
l^nd thus you go on, all along the lift, to the end D. But, 
before I speak of wbat you are to do there, I must observe, 
|hat the top spits of 6, when flung in|o the bottom of d, 
pught not to be broken, hut to be turned in whole ; for the 
inore hollow the ground lie the better; and these spits, 
especially if they be made solid by the roots of grass, will 
have cavities amongst them at the bottom of the trench, 
which arQ a great benefit. It is not necessary, nor is it 
usefiil, to make the trenched ground smooth at top. It 
should be level; thfit is to say, not ip heaps and holes; 
but, there is no good, but harm, in breaking. it fine and 
making it smooth, especially if the weather be wet when 
the work is going on. If you have a mind to do the 
work reiji well, yoi^ will, when you have got trend) ^ 
empty to two feet deep, dig it at the bottom of it a spit deep. 
That is to say^ turn the hattoni upside doivn a clean spit 
deep, whiefa, if the spade he of the right length, and H the 
digger have some bacon and beer in him» will move the 
ground another foot down, and this will raise the new 
ground another two inches, 

19. When you c<pie to the end D, you will have a tiieneb 
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opeui ttnd no ^rtb to turn into it. Therefore, you tuVe Ibe 
emh of tbe first trench in the next ItfU £lt £> and wheel, 
or throw, it into that open trench, putting the top npita at 
the hottoni, and $o on, as hefore. You have now gol a 
clean op^n trench to go on along tlie second Hft, till you 
ccune to F, where you are to fill up your last open trenoU 
by talking the earth from the fir^t trench at G- And thus 
yon go on froin G to H, from H to I, from J to K, froni K 
to jtf, froin L to M , from M to N, and from N to P| when 
all your ground will have been turned upside down to the 
depth of two feet, and when the whole piec^ will Uc six or 
seven inches higher than U did before* 

20, But* the soil may b^ ^ucb^ that this operation would 
turn down to the bottom whatever there is of good mould, 
and bring to the top something in which hardly any thing 
will ever strike root | clear chalk, for instanne, or pure 
saudi or gravel, or clay fit to make pots or pipes ) or some 
other bungi7 stuff, in which the young trees would hardly 
Uve^ and never could grow. When this is the case, the top 
mould must still be kept at the top; but still the trenching 
must be performed ^ for the ground must b^ moved and 
turned, to the two feet deep* 

21. B)it here the method of trenching is different from 
that just described. You begin, as hefore, by opening the 
trench a, and disposing of the contents as mentioned in 
paragraph 1 8. But, then, you do not turn into the bottoni 
of trench a the top of trench b ; you take off the top of 
trench b, a clean spit, or to the depth of the good mould, 
if tlmt be not a spit deep. You dispose of this top mould 
Qf by in the same way as of the contents of a« Now, then, you 
have a clean trench, a, two feet deep, and you have along 
side of it, yet unmoved, all except the top mould of trench &» 
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!You then take this reiuainiiig part of i, and turn it into 
trench a. When that is done, you will have trench b clean 
out, two feet deep j but trench a will want its top spit. Tliis 
you then take from the top of trench c, and, throwing it 
across i, place it so as to form the top of a, which is then 
complete, having been moved to two feet deep, and itxU 
having the good mould at the top. You then take the bottom 
part of c and turn it into b ; and then you take the top of 
w, and, throwing it across c, form with it the top or finish- 
ing of b, which, like a, will then be complete, having, like 
it, the good mould at top. Thus you go on throughout the 
whole piece of ground. The only difference between the 
labour of this method and that of the other method, is, 
that you have all the top mould to toss to an average dis- 
tance of three feet, instead of an average distance of one 
foot; and, in point of expense, this can hardly make an ad- 
dition of more than a tenth ; for, when a man has earth 
upon his spade, it is, unless he be too feeble to be a trencher^ 
of little consequence to him whether he toss it three feet or 
one foot. 

22. When once young trees have got root, they will send 
theur roots down into almost any thing that lias been moved. 
Besides, though the old top does, in this case, not go to the 
bottom, that which is next to the old top goes to the bot- 
tom j and there is, moreover, such a mixture takes place as 
produces a fermentation ; and this has great power in keep- 
ing the ground moist in dry weather, and in making it 
favourable for all sorts of plants. But it must be obser\Td, 
that when you use this mode of trenching, which is to keep 
the top mould still at the top, the ground should be clean, 
free from grass and perennial weeds j for these, being so 
near the top of the trenched ground, would not be killed 
by the trenching, and would be exceedingly troublesome 
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aflierwanls^ when they could be extirpated only by great 
labour. The plough and the harrow and the fire must, in 
this case, prepare the top before the trenching begins; 
but, in the other case, where the top is to go to the bottom^ 
It is, for the reason before stated, rather an advantage to 
have the top spit go down in solid lumps; but if there 
be any dock, thistle, or dandelion roots^ they ought to be 
carefully taken out in the trenching, for no depth of bury- 
ing will kill them, 

23. If the bottom be of day, of even the stifiest kind, 
and if there be plenty qf manure at hand, it may do very 
well to put the top mould down to the bottom of the 
trench ; but if you have not plenty of manure, the clay at 
top is bad, and young trees will be a very long while before 
they make any progress. And, as to sheer sand, or chalk, or 
sand-stone, these, if brought up to the top, will be ages 
before they become fit for planting. In short, if you can- 
not manure well, or bring up a pretty good soil from the 
bottom, you should, by all means, keep the old top soil still 
at top. When the trees have stricken into that, their roots 
will go down into almost any soil that has been recently 
moved, but they will not strike at first in such poor and 
raw soil. This being the case, and it being also the case 
that plantations are generally made in land where the bot- 
tom is not of a good quality, it is necessary to think of the 
manner of preparing the top soil previous to trenching. 

24. If the ground, intended for that mode of trenching 
which keeps the top soil still at the top, be covered with 
grass and perennial weeds, or if it be greeii turf, it ought to 
be broken up with the plough, and made clean by the har- 
row, and by burning the roots of the grass and weeds, just 
the same as if about to be used as arable land. If the 
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ground be covered tvllh heath or fnne (sometiities enlM 
gos$, ftnd somelinieft tiiig)^ the lieaih ftbd fbree, if not «rortli 
any tiling as fuel) and^ at any rate their roots^ ought to be 
grubbed up, and burnt in forge heafM, at regular distancrs 
oh the ground. The readtent way of grubbing tiie heath, 
is to do it by cutting off a thin turf all over the ground. 
This turf wUI) when dry^ burn very well^ and will make 
a great quantity of ashes. When the trenchers have worked 
up to one of these lieaps of ashes, they spread tli6 hea|) 
over the trenched ground ; m tliat when the wliole piece is 
trenclied. It will have a dressing of ashes upon it, and this 
will very materially help the young trees. 

26. I have spoken only of tlie spade, as a tooi to be used 
in trenching ) but in stony or gravelly ground, or in chalk, 
a spud, with three grains, such as they use in the hop- 
countries, Would be necessary ; and. In some easeit, a pidr- 
itdkTe, for moving the bottom part *, for, let it atways^be born^ 
in mind, to move the ground deep aUd to turn it over are 
thingis absolutely necessary to succesiAd planting. 

26. There are cases, such a^ that of fow^ nmrshy or tref, 
grass ground, where it might answer very \veU to pare off 
the top in summer, and burn it, using tlie ashes in the 
above w&y. For, it might be difficult to j^gh in such 
land ; and still more difficult to make the surfiice so cleari 
as it ought to be, if it were advisable fd keep the top sdl nt 
topy which, generally speaking, is the case, especially iu 
land of this description. 

27. If thek-e be a t(;ee boHt>m, where iixskes gi-ow, there 
must be draining ; for, where rtishes thrive, trees will not. 
Tlie stagnant ^ater must be removed by draining, or it is 
useless to plant trees. The oak, when it has got iT)ot, wlH 
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go down imd liie stiRtesi Mid sonrctt of ctay ; but it will 
not dniire, and will hardly live^ if there be stagnant water 
at bottom* Open draitiK^ or ditehes^ are not maeh inoon* 
venletiee In woods, where no carriage need ever go^ except 
at the time of outtitig down. 

%» WhaUM^r tree* be placed in large plantiitionsi or In 
ckmi^^ or in M^glerowsy or along by waM-si(k$j the pre* 
paratton of the ground ought to be the i?ame ) only, in the 
last two ease!*) there will be hoks only to prepare^ unless 
the treed be to stand near to each other, and then it will 
be best to trench a sfrip all along^ about ten feet wide. If 
in Imles, the hole ought to be not lass than of ten feet dia- 
meter, If possible ; for, to put a tree into a small hole is 
only tmtting it into a very large pot. I shall, further on, 
speak of proparing trees for aoenut^^ which are certainly 
very beautlftil thhigf, and which, when they fiiil, generally 
foil flrom want of skill, or of care, in the planter. 

SO. NoW) as to the r&&9on$ for trenching ground about to 
be plautod with trees, the first is> that^ whenever you move 
«arth| there Is ikfomentutimi that takes place, and this fo^ 
meaiattoia ciuiies a division of the ground Into smaller 
p*rtioleS) wliich, as Mr« Toll Ims clearly shown, is the 
gr^t me of manure. By exposing earth, long buried 
from the sun and air, you make it more fit for the food of 
plants. When loose to a good depth, it absorbs the rains 
and dews mora quickly, and retains them longer^ It is a 
grsat mtofcake to suppose that plants^ want the gtx)und 
moved fio deeper than theUr roots go. If this Were llie Case, 
plants (as I have elsewliens observed) with very short roots 
m^^ii be cultivated on a brick or stone pavement with earth 
IftMupou it to the thickness of a foot $ and yet, no [>iant will 
live ami tln*ive iu sucli a state $ though it Will do very well 
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along side of Ibe pavement, though in ground moved only 
a foot deep. The solid ground, though it has lain unmoved 
tor thousauds of year^, is not e(|ual in hardness to a pave- 
ment: it is still porous in a certain degree: even chalk 
admits the rains and dews; and, where the bottom is stone, 
it has openings in it* But, the unmoved bottom, be it of 
wiiat nature it may, is not so good as the moved bottom 
which has had the air let into it. Then cornea experkttcef 
which universally proclaims the great benefit of deeply 
moving the ground. Even the market-gardeners, near 
London, when they are preparing for an extrordinarily 
valuable crop, give their ground what they call a bagiard- 
trenching. This is done by taking off one spit from trench 
a, for instance, and wheeling it away to the point where the 
work is to end ; tben digging the bottom of trench a, as 
mentioned at the close of paragraph 18 ; tben turning iu 
upon that the top spit of trench b ; then digging the bottoDi 
of trench b ; then turning in u|ion that the top spit of trench 
c; and thus throughout the piece. This moves the ground 
about 18 inches deep, and keeps the top soil still at the top. 
It costs about twice as mtic/i as plain digging; and, we may 
be sure that it would not be done, if experience had not 
convinced these skilful men, that there was gain attending 
this additimial expense. l(j then, they do this for their cab- 
bages and brocoli, ought a tree planter to hesitate upon 
the subject ? 

30. The expense of trencldng must necessarily differ with 
the difference in the nature of the soil ; but, on an avemge 
of soils, a man will trench three rod in a day -, and, 
at the present price of provisions (bread 2d. a pound 
and bacon 9d.) a man ought to earn 2$. 6d. a day. 
This is, then, l(kl a rod, or//. 13jy, 4d. an acre; or, 
reckoning to the utmost, suppose it to be 8/. Matty a one 
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wili exclaim : wby^ that is more than the land is worth if it 
were to be sold ! And, what of that ? The question is no> 
thing at all about the worth of the land ; but about theprqfit 
that you may make by planting it in a proper manner. The 
small worth of the land is rather an argument against you, 
unless you take it for granted, that your produce will not 
pay you ; and, if you do that, it would be better not to plant 
at all. I shall, hereafter, show, that there is hardly any land 
that it will not answer to trench, <ind that, too, in the very 
best manner. 

31. In order to have the trenching well and truly done, 
the best way is for the men to work by the day, and not by 
tl^ rod. Reaping, mo^ving, hedging, ditching, and many 
other sorts of work, is, perhaps, best done by measure, or 
by tale, or by the job. But, when the thing is not above 
board, the temptation to slight tlie work is too strong. 
*' Dead men tell no tales ;" and a trench is a grave. The 
colour of the ground, and poking a stick down here and 
there, will tell a pretty good judge, whetherjustice have 
been done you« But, these are not effectual ; and, at last, 
there come accusations on one side and protestations on the 
other, neither of which make the matter much better. The 
best way is to pay the men by the day, to pay them at a 
rate that' will enable them to eat two pounds of bread and 
a pound of bacon a day, and to drink two quarts of beer 18 
gallons to the bushel of malt. All these will now cost 
U. 5d. a day; and, if you give 2s. 6d. a day, the man will 
have Is. Id. left for other purposes, of which, whether he 
be married or single, there will be enough present them<- 
selves to him. It is useless to set a parcel of half-starved, 
reeling creatures at ' work like this. They cannot move 
nioAfy in laying out the lifts and the trenches. You cannot 
call up a man to run arid jump, when you see him haiflly 



abte to drug hh curcase along. And, how «ati you expKt 
stKsh a cfeaiure lo Hit a iptt of earth, w«ighiiig from 8 to 13 
poimdBi about «fai ItoirMnd fit rt«t (a a day / 

92. The best) attdj in the enti^ the f^teapeH irny In to em- 
ploy men by the day ) to have a really good and tniiity tnaa m 
tMrk IdlA tkttPH (example is better than scolding) j to see them 
b^gin n)M younelf ; to visit them often $ to repeat, at every tMt 
(for thett* memories are short), your orders as to the matmer 
of doing the work, and to ins^ist on their keeping steadily at 
work, for if men keep oti, they will almost always do work 
enough. The straight back and tlie gossip are the great 
enemies of the pt*ogres8 of the iaboiiris of the lield» But 
the great things of all (next after suffleient pay), arc yotir 
(fmn pr€9enc$ on, or near, tlie spot, and a conviction in tlie 
minds of the men, that ytnt understand the whole of the iusi^ 
tieM wdL If you tould just take the spade, or spud^ and 
sAoa? them a little now^and-thcn ; if you could do ituoh a 
Ihittg, it would be a great additional benefit ; aiid t pledge 
my i»&vi to you, that it would ilo barm to neither your body 
itor your miud. Ttie two fli^t fingers of my right hand 
are siHl M>mewhat bent, from having been, more ihau fimy 
yeat^s ago, so often in close embrace with the eye of die 
spade and the Imndle of tlie hoe ; but I do not find chat 

this b^id makes them the kss fit foi^ the use to wlitoh thev 

• 

ju'e at present applied. What think you of a «Iiort lesson 
te the gwrden every day be&>re break&H f» a month, be- 
fore your trenching begin ? This would be attended with 
ottesignid and most important advantage $ namely, it wouM, 
by the appetite it n^iid gl^^ you, eUable yoU to judge 
what portion of food ougiit to be attatied to the man who 
IKb six dmuraiid heavy spits a day« And, as to the c^tfirae- 
ter of sudi an i^t, the Emperor of Ctiiatt iiuids the plough 
once a year ; and> besides*, why should it be mdi*e degratlii^ 
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to }'o\i to be as skilful as yout* gardenev, than tt t§ to be a^ 
skilful In the Infinitely lower business of your groom, or 
your dog-feeiler ? However, if this manual act be too 
nuich to expect, let me exhort you to let your workmen be 
thoroughly convinced that you understand all the ^natter well. 
Let liie exhort you to give slm[ile and positive ordersy and 
never, no, never, to cncoui-dge, by your hesitation, cveti 
your bailiff or gardener so much as to offer you advice. 

33. There is one part of this work which the owner 

ought always to attend to In person \ namely, the laying of 

the ground out into lifts. If the lifts be long, a line cannot 

be stretched to the whole length at once. The sticking up 

of rticks (or poles if the groutKl be in hills and dells) must 

be resortpd to. This, if set about in the right manner (of 

which I will speak when 1 come to planting), is the easiest 

thing in the world \ and yet, if left to workmen, they, with 

their feet and hands and tongues, will, especially if the 

ground be of uneven stirface, or very irregular form, trot 

and poke and muddle and bawl about, from day-light to 

dark, in doing that badly which a head and a pair of eveis 

would cause to bs done well in nn hour. You should look 

at your men, when they begin trenching, and pick out two 

of the tiiuiblest and handiest, to measure out and mark the 

trenches for some distance on. You should interfere, and 

i^how, or at least tell, those men how to measure, how to 

move tlie line, and hbw to make the marks by the side of 

It. This would give them a high opinion ofyour hiowledge 

of the matter ; and this would save you all the disagreeabl^g 

trouble of finding fault, and save you a great deal of money 

into the bargain. But, above all things, avoid asking their 

advice^ and even telling them your intentions. If you do 

this, eveu with the foreman, they will all soon become cotm-- 

(illors. They will deliberate ten times a day; and tho^c 
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who delibenite know hot any sense in the word obedience. 
As many bauds as you like ; but only one head, if you mean 
to avoid the mortification of seeing your object defeated. 

OF FENCING THE GROUND. 

34. In many instances there are fences already, and tiien 
you have only to keep these fences good, and^ where bares 
and rabbits abound^ to keep them out as completely as pos- 
foible. But it frequently happens, that a piece of raw ground 
is to be planted ; and then there must be a new and effec- 
tual fence made. Suppose it to be part of a tract, on which 
cattle and sheep are turned out. The fence must not only 
be effectual at first, but durable. In short, it must be a}tr£ 
fence. The fence itself is a plantation, then ; and it is one 
which demands even greater care than any other; for, if it 
be insufficient, you plant the ground without even a chance 
of success. The fFliite-tliorn seldom grows well, or, at 
lea&t, quickly, in light and poor ground, or in chalk; but, 
I know of no ground, in which it would not do well, and 
get up quickly, if well planted and well managed. The 
usual way, in cases such as that here supposed, is, to throw 
up a baiik on the edge of the enclosed land. Thus the base 
of the bank is the solid ground. Upon this solid ground 
comes the top mould from the ditch. The top of tlie bank 
is composed of the earth from the bottom of the ditch, 
which is the very worst earth to be found on the spot ; and 
in this earth, laid in a s&ape never to suck in a drop of wet, 
ami to be dried and baked through and through, the hedge 
of small quicks is planted, and there left to carry on, single- 
handed, a contest again&t the combined forces of docks, 
thistles, and the coarsest kinds of grass. At the end of five 
or six years the mortified owner sees here and there & white- 
thorn alive ; and he ought to bless his stars that he can see 
even these. 
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35. Now, in the first place, when the outsides of the 
ground are marked out, the ground where tlic bank is to 
be ought to be trenched, agreeably to the foregoing direc- 
tion:!, keeping the old top soil still at top. Then the top 
soil of the ditch, five or six feet wide, ought to be laid upon 
this trenched ground, making a bank three feet wide at 
top, and level there, in order that it may hold some water 
when sunk a little in the middle. This will make a bank 
full two feet above the level of the ground, because the 
trenching under it will have raised the earth six inches at 
least. Then, in order to have the protection of a ditch, all 
the bottom of the ditch, to the depth of two and a half feet 
below the top soil, ought to be thrown out on the other side. 
This ditch itself would be nearly an effectual fence against 
cattle, sheep and pigs; at least, it would be such for a year 
or two, until a great mouldering down took place. 

36. The bank being formed in this way, quickset (other- 
wise called whitethmn) plants, four or five years old, and 
remofoed previous to their last year's growth, each plant 
being as big at bottom as a man's (a labouring man's) fore- 
finger, should be planted, any time between September and 
April ; and cut down, at the time of planting, to within a 
foot of the ground. The manner of planting and of pruning 
the roots will be seen under another head. The plants 
should stand 15 inches asunder ; they should be in one row, 
and that row about a foot from the outside edge of the top 
of the bank. The ground on the top of the bank should 
slope a little, from the outside edges to the stems of the 
plants, in order for them to receive the rains at their roots. 
Through the summer, the ground on each side of them 
should be hoed pretty deeply, and kept quite clean. These 
plants would, the first year, make long and strong shoots. 
The next spring cut them down to within an inch of the 
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trfounil. Go over them in June, and cut off all their sboots 
close to the 8temt except tlie tivo strongest of each plant; 
ami) the ground must be poor indeed, if these do not, dur- 
ing the sunoner, get to be three feet high at Uie least. Let 
tliem go on another year. These shoots will then be five 
feet lugh. Then, in winter, take one of the shoots of each 
plant, and plash it close to the bottoiii } that is to say, bend 
it down lopgwise tlie hedge, and give it a cut on the upper 
iiide about two inches (i*oiu the stem ) cut off the top of it 
^ as to leave the remainder about a foot and a half long ; 
bend it down to the ground, making it lie as close as pos^i* 
ble to the stems of the neighbouring plant ; and fiisten it 
to the grottud with two pegs. When you have done this 
nil the way aIong» there will be one plask for every interval 
between the stems of the plants. You must^ of course, 
lay the plashes with their points all one way. When thi^ 
is done, cut down the upriglit shoots to within four inches 
of the bottom. Tlie next October, that is to say^ at the 
end of the fourth summer^ you will have a complete, eflicient 
and beautiful fence. It will want topping apd side-pruning 
in order to keep it of uniform height, and to prevent 
tbp top and sides fi\)ui injuring the botton) shoots, by ^Ttp 
and Ifkajiep It is, of cQur^^e, understood, that the hedge 
has been kept quite dear of grass and weeds all these four 
summers, 

37» Never was there a greater mistake than tq suppose 
<hat you get a cheap hedge by using l(m*)mc€d plants, or, 
that you get a clos0 hedge by using nuv^erous plants. As to 
the former, a yanl of broad-cloth may be cA^ap at thirty 
^dliings, while a yard of the fabric of the Cotton Lords m»y 
be iiear at one single penny. Besides, so few plants in 
number, are wanted, according to my plan^ that even the 
first cost may be less than that occasbned by the comin<^^ 
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melhod of idaoiiiig qnUilisei bedge#, I ih«ll, und^r 4be 
w«>rd ^* Hawthorn/* or " fiThUethom/' treat of the mawner 
of rearing the plants. Then, as to the other error j namely, 
the ftupposition that a close hedge is obliviiied by putting tlie 
plams v^ry near to o^^ another } who ever saw aiiy plants^y 
of miy kliHl, thrive, if stancUng m clo^e a» to struggle fur 
sub«Ut?nee} Such $truggl^ immediately begii>|i« in » 
thii^kly set he<]ge* Some plants are stronger thap oihers. 
The plapis are much too young for yau to ensure unif^f^n^ 
in their ^iste and 9trength^ whioh 19 ». great thing, and 
ought in no plantation to be ov^rh>ok^, Tb« weaker 
plants lire dub^lued. The gt^^wlh i« uneven* Thei'e are 
Im ph€0>8n Every peiiHin und Ihing* wiabiug to erm^ the 
hedge, ip iuvited to these. GapH mme \ sind tb«ii the Ivedg^ 
is not worth a straw. In very g<>od ground* this hardy 
plant will, even when thus mismanaged, ge^ up ; but, it will 
be feeble> liave a Wg top and a hollow bottom. Whereas, 
by giving eaeh plant 15iueh^^ of (tpaoe, you leave roem 
fur its roots ta get food s by using J«qpe plants you seoui^ 

uniformity of size, and^ of growth. You quickly get stout 
stems ; your shoots are strong ; and you get an effectual 

fenc9 in bf^lf the usual time* Suppu^e a b^n^red acres of 

land in a square form< T^e ft^^r sides will be, in length, 
500 rods, or thereabouts. Ta plant these with quicksets, 
uecordiiig to my plan, tukes about 6»700 plants I and» I 
have many times seen more than at the mte of SCMWO 
plants to a like spaoe. Then, they are so easily hoed and 
kept eioan, when thinly planted ; and (wbieb is a tbifig by 
ao means to be overlpokeil) a ftar^, whk^Kiu half a n»inute, 
snaps off four or five small quicks to make herself a eoii* 
venieut promenade, is under no temptation to molest the 
large plants, wh^oh present, besides^, much too tougb a jab 
for her to perform by way of amusement; and, at last» 
when the plesbes eome to be Inht down aod to grow, all is 
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$oon too stout for her to attack ; and she must wriggle 
through R8 well as she can. .. 

38. But, there must be a fence of some sort before the 
quick hedge become effectual. The kind roust depend an 
local circumstances ; but, be it what it may, the best way 
of securing the bank is to make it^ if possible, in wettisli 
weather ; to make it slop pretty miichj so as to prevent 
crumbling down; to bang it with bushes all over; tope^ 
those bushes well dowa ; and, at the time of making the 
bank, to sow it very thickly with the sweepings of a mea- 
dow-hay loft. These seeds, beaten in with the spade, will^ 
ill almost any sort of ground, make more or less of a turf 
in a short time. The bushes will keep off invaders ; and 
thus the bank will become firm. 

39. There are other sorts of plants fit for live hedges ; 
but, though I shall speak of these by-and-by, the White^ 
thorn is, and always must be, our great resource in this way. 



OF THE TIMES OF THE YEAR, AND OP THE WEATHER, 

FOR PLANTING TREES. 

40. We must here, as in many other cases, yield obedience 
to circumstances. If I could have my choice ; if I could 
have, in this respect, just what I pleased, I would trench 
in Marehy and plant in ApriL But this, except upon a very 
small scale, can hardly ever be. It is always an advantage 
to put seeds and plants mXjo fresh-^moced ground. If of two 
cabbage plants, you put one into fresh-dug ground, and 
the other into ground that has been dug a considerable 
time, or only a week before, though the spots be within a 
yard of each other, you will (the plants being alike as toage. 
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SJZ6 and condition) find the former take root and make pro« 
gress {several days sooner than the latter. The reason of this 
is, tbat^ whenever the ground is moved, a fermentation takes 
place ; all its energies are put in motion ; and those ener- 
gies operate on the plant. Seed, sown in fresh- moved 
groond^ will oome up much qukkerj than if raked into ground 
in any degree stale* . 

41. However, knowing what is best, we must, in the case 
of extensive planting, content ourselves with coming as 
near to it as circumstances will permit us, A planter has 
not an army at his command : he must take the hands that 
the neighbourhood affords him, and must do his work when 
h^ can. But, the trenching ought to be done as near 
to the time of planting as circumstances will admit; and if 
you be compelled to trench at any considerable time before- 
hand, you ought to. dig all the ground again when you 
plant. 

42. If the weather be open and dry, you may plant at 
any time between September and April ; and even to the end 
of April, if you take great care as to the manner of doing it. 
EtergreenSf however, should go out early in the autumn or 
late in the spring ; and there are some evergreens that are 
worth great attention. 

43. Never plant in wet weather, nor when the ground is 
usetj if you can possibly avoid it. The ground never ought 
to be either moved, or wallied upon, when it is wet at the 
top. But, we are frequently compelled to do both, or to leave 
our work wholly undone. It is a very great error to suppose, 
that plants take root quicker for being planted in wet wea- 
ther. The contrary is the fact. One great thing is, to 
make the earth that goes close to the roots fine; and this 
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you cannot do in iret weather. For Uih rauoD it K Uiat I 
prefer March and April as ibe feason for doing tho woric of 
planting ; but, be it done at what season of the year it m^jf 
the ground ought noi to be wet ; for then it falls in about tbe 
roots in lumps, or in a sort of flakes, like mortar* It never 
gets close and compact about the roots i and if you tresd 
it, it becomes, in dry weather, so hard as actually to pen up 
the roots of the tree as if they were in a vice. 

44. It is a great error to suppose tliat you gain I«m by 
autumnal or winter planting. You do, indeed, see the bods 
come out a little more early in the spring ; but it Is tbe 
effect at the end, and not at the beginning of tbe suttw^r, 
at which you ought to look. If you plant in tbe autuiDDi 
or winter, the plants get bUwn abonlt for several months 
and, in very wet weather, their stems work a sort of Me 
round themselves $ and thtis tbe root itself is sliaken j sad 
if left thus, they will, by March, be generally leanii^ on 
one side, with the hole open on the other side ; and when 
the hatsh winds of March come upon the long*time bat- 
tered ground, ' it will present a surface nearly as hard as a 
road. In such a case, the ground ought to be dug or 
spudded up between the trees, in March or in April \ for 
nothing can thrive well in ground tbm baked, howerer 
good the ground may be in its nature. 

Ah. If you plant in the spring, you obviate aU these evils. 
Tbe ground is«dry ; it reqeives no ityury from trampling > 
it lies light, and is ready to suck in die warm rains; it is 
easily kept clean all tbe summer, and you do the work in 
half tbe time, and, of cout*se, at half tbe expense. Tbe 
buds come out a little later, as I said before ; but they com<? 
out stronger. Tbe roots have warm ground to go off in I 
they all strike at once^ ami do not die in part^ as tliose of 
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auttiiQn or winter planted trees frequently do} and if part 
of tbe roots of a tree die, tbe tree very rarely tbrives, 

46^ There !», as to the seasons and weather, some differ- 
ences, which arise from the difference in the sort of trees; 
but these, wliere they are of importance, will be men* 
lioned in the proper place. One general rule, however, is, 
that trees sliould not be moved, and of course, not planted, 
in lime of frcsU Frost dries the roots; and, if they be- 
come very dry, they die. However, here also aometliing 
depends on the sort of tree, and on the treatment at the 
time of planting } and, I ought to add, that I have proved 
by experience, that a little frost will not kUl trees in their 
removal, whe|)ier they be large or smalK In 1805, wishing 
to have a high screen at otn^, 1 bought, in a nursery at 
BromptoQ, some trees from twelve to twenty feet high, and 
carried them down to Botley, They were Limes, Planes, 
and Sycamores. They were put on an open wdgm, not co- 
vered with any thing ; I could not attend to the matter in 
person ; they were treated as unceremoniously as any equal 
nuoiber of faggots ever were ; it was in December ; a sharp 
frost came on tlie first evening of the journey ; tlie wagon 
stood out of doors all night at Famham; it reached Botley 
the next night; it stood out all night again, the frost still 
remaining) next day the trees were put on the ground, and 
tlieir roots were covered with straw : there the trees now 
are, from forty to^y feet high, and some of them, I ima- 
gine, nearly as big round as my body. This is, lK>wever, 

vei*y adventurous work, and what no one ought to think of 

* * 

imitating. These trees were planted against a wall, in a 

very sheltered situation ; the ground, which was good and 

moist in its nature, had been trenched four feet deep, and 

Imd been well manured from top to bottom ; I pruned the 

roots with the greatest care ; sacAed them in water twelve 

c 2 
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hours; ii/ted the mould into the holes about the roots; 
pressed the mould about the roots with men's hands; and, 
finally, covered the top of the ground over with short litter 
from the stable, which I kept there throughout the winter, 
and laid on a fresh bed of it for the summer. With all 
these pains, these trees are now just about the height of 
some ash, standing very near them, the seed of which / 
saved that very year ! If I had planted trees two feet higb; 
they would have hidden the wall sooner and more effec- 
tually, and would have been ten feet higher. 

47* In 1824, 1 took up many thousands of Locusts, on the 
15 th of March, in a field at Worth, In Sussex; they were 
going into Wiltshire in a wagon ; the wagon' fcoming for 
them) was stopped on the way by smno ; the trees wefe 
taken up on a dry frosty day ; they were tied up In bundles, 
with withes, like fitggots ; some fern was j)ut into the hdt- 
torn of the wagon; nothing was put round the roots of Ae 
trees ; they made a large and high load, just like a load of 
faggots ; the wagon was three days and nights On the Jour- 
ney back; part of the trees were taken out, on the rotti, 
and left to be taken into Berkshire : I understand that they 
have all thriven exceedingly, and make very fine planta- 
tions. But, while I relate these things, I by no means 
recommend this hazardous work ; for, though tre^ may 1»e 
able to stand it, when great care is taken about the pUntteg, 
and when the ground is very gdod, such treatment miS^it 
nearly kill them, under different ctrcumstanees. 

OF THE AGE AND SIZE OF THE PLANTS, AND OF PREPARING 

THEIR ROOTS FOR PLANTING. 

48. Though I have, in paragraph 46, given an account 
of what may fairly enough be called successful planting of 
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old and large trees, no man in his sober senses would think 

of doings such a thing upon a large scale, and especially for 

prqfU. People who are in haste to get trees round, or near, 

a house, or round a domestic enclosure, plant large trees 

for the purpose ; but, if they happen to plant small ones at 

the same time, they soon dLscover that the large ones are 

of no use. There is a very happy illustration of this, on the 

side of the great western road, on the left, going up the 

Iiill from Virginia Water towards Bagshot, in a plantation, 

made about twelve years ago. The ground was, I think, 

trenched, but, in all probability, not keeping ilw tap soil at 

tapy though the nature of the ground demanded it. There 

was a promiscuous mixture of firs and deciduous trees of a 

proper enough age and size ; and, though the latter have 

never been cut down and otherwise properly managed, 

these young trees. make, all together, a show of wood ; they 

bide a six-feet paling from within, and you see some of their 

tops over it from without. But, at the same time that the 

young trees were planted, there were planted along the 

middle af the strip, or belt, a row of large trees. They were 

about ten or twelve feet high, when the plantation was 

made, and there might be about a hundred of them in all: 

They were evidently intended to be a magnificent row of 

tree?, to be seen from the mansion, which is about half a 

mile back. Alas! they have, according to the vulgar saying, 

" grown like a cow's tail " ; they have literally grown 

downwards, till there is, I think, only two of them to be seen. 

The ground is of the eleventh sort, mentioned in paragraph 

9* Very poor; it lies high ; the spot is bleak. When the 

trees were planted, they were propped up by, and tied to, 

stakes. The wind and wet soon destroyed these proteetors. 

The trees, in great part, died outright ; and the whole of 

those that did not die, do not now make, all put together, 

a mass of wood, twigs and leaves, equal to that which is 
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contained in one mngle locui tree (three or fiHtr fe^t high at 
the Mime time of planting), growing on tlie aide of the 
porter's lodge on the Terjr same spot. 

49. If this gentleman had planted aU young trees; if he 
had had all the deciduous trees of the same sort, age, and 
me ; if he had cut them down and pruned them as here- 
after to be mentioned, he would now, notwithstanding the 
poorness of the ground, have had a plantation twenty feet 
high and of imiform height ; and he would not bare bsd 
the mortification to see his row of large trees disappear one 
at a time, and serving no other purpose (not, indeed, an 
unuseful one,) than that of teaching him not to expend bis 
money in the like way again. 

50. Well; but why, then, do nureerpmenf who must 
understand this matter so well, keep such laiffe trees in 
their nurseries ? Simply because Uiey know, from expe- 
rience, that there are people who will bt^ them ; and it is 
their business not to make plantations flourish, but to iell 
trees. You never find one of them to recommaid large 
trees ; I mean no one of any reputation. If they do sin ft 
little too much in this way, it is in the article of/mtl trees; 
and they are not so much to blame even here ; for people 
will have the large trees : they will Hkk up an ordiard at 
once I they will not believe, that a little young twig of a 
tree will bring them, at the end of seven years, forty times 
as many apples as a tree which has already got a stem as 
big as their wrist, and a fine branching head* They viU 
not believe this ; and, therefore, the nurserymen are not to 
blame. 

5L The veoem why large trees ongbt not to be plaoted 
is, thaty at the end of five or six years| they^ if they sutca^^ 
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are nol m> U^rge as those which are planted when two or 
three fye% high* Tliis reaiK>a is quite enough. There needs 
no otticri and tlie ftot may be proved by thousands of 
instances* fittt» if any additional reason were wanting^ 
tliere is die #Aope of llie treoi and its ultimate rize. When 
trees are planted large, they are usually naked at bottom. 
They have stood erowded in the nursery, and have no 
kmneheSy except near the top. In short, they are top-Aeoty 
thingsi with trunk and root disproportioned to their height; 
and, lo plant lliem is to provide yourself, at great expense, 
with a lasting store of mortification. 

53. The cause why large trees suffer so much from being 
nioved, and that small ones do not, is, that, in the former 
^ case, the rooU^, in proportion to the size of the tree, be- 
come so much more curtailed, than they do in the latter 
case. When a tree is moved, it must, however small it may 
be, k§e a cmsidembk part ofiti roots; and, observe, there 
is not one particle more of root than is demanded by the 
stem and the branches. A tree which is from 2 to 4 feet 
high will have i*oots, if tmced to their utmost extent^ 4 
or & f«et long. How long, then^ must those be of a tree 
which is from 10 to 12 or 14 feet high 1 And what a 
violence is (n>mmitted in the removal of such a tree 1 If you 
eoiild, in any case, take up a tree with every one of its 
roots unbroken, and to it# utmost fibre, you must shorten 
the roots ; for, who could make a place to plant a tree with 
roots five, six, or twelve feet long ? Besides, the small hairy 
fibres die, upon tlie tree being moved : they never strike 
again. So tbM here is, in spite of ail the pains that yon 
can take, a great suspension of supply to the stem of the 
tree» In short, you are obliged to cut off the roots to a 
certain extent, and to take away all the fibres. The roots 
of a small tree may (as we shall see tinder the next head) 
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he left from 2 to 6 inches loDg ; and yon cannot very well 
leave those of a twelve feet tree more tlian two feet loogi 
though^ perhaps^ they reached finirteen feet In the gnioad. 
It is manifestly impossible^ that, with such a remnant «! 
root, the trunk and branches can be sufficiently sapplied, 

53. In consequence of this want of supply to the truDk 
and branches, the tree remains in a sort of stagnant state. 
The bark, for want of a sufficient flowing up of sap, be- 
comes clung to the wood, which gardeners call being hide 
bound. Buds may come out the first summer, in all the 
branches; but these buds are weak; they do not become 
shoots ; the leaves are all smaller than they ought to be, 
and do not properly perform their functions ; they are not 
of the right colour ; all has a sickly appearance ; and a look 
at the tree in summer, tells you what you have to expect 
the next year. The spring discovers to you a part of the 
smaller branches dead at their tops, some of them dead alto- 
gether ; you cut these out to get rid of the eye-sore ; and 
thus a part of your tree has disappeared i it already bears 
no resemblance to that beautiful and gay and flourishing 
thing that it was, when you fell in love with it in the nar- 
seryman*s ground; and you are much about in the sUte of 
feeling of the love-sick girl, in Mr. Monk Lkwis's pretty 
song, when she saw her << gallant and jolly tar" come home 
to her longing arms, with *^ the loss of a leg and an arm 
and an eye.'' It is, it must be confessed, pretty tough con- 
stancy, that can hold its own after the roses and lilies and 
dimples have had a good digging, or ploughing, of the 
small-pox, which has, by way of <Ioing the work well^ 
closed up one eye, or turned it inside out. Yet (to the 
honour of human nature I say it), I can even believe in the 
possibility of sentiment as sublime as ibis, when I beliokl 
the fond jtlanter of large trees retaining all his affection 
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for diem, while they are yearly dtminisbing in size aud iu<» 
creasing in ugliness. 

54. You may move some sorts of trees, with a chance of 
success, when at a greater age and size, than you can, with 
such chance, move others] and there may be, now aud then, 
a case, where it is necessary to plant large trees. When 
this is done, the greatest possible care should be taken not 
to bruize any part of the roots that are to remain. When a 
tree ten feet high is taken up, you ought to begin by dig* 
ging out the earth pretty deeply, at six or seven feet from 
it ; and, as j^n approach the stem, to take special care not 
to tear or bruise the roots. The whole of the roots, as far as 
you have been able to get them out of the ground, should 
be kept on till you get the tree to the spot where it is to 
staud. Then, the hole being ready, you should, with a 
knife, kept cmistautly sharp, prune tbe roots, first taking out 
quite clean all the hairy fibres : then you shorten the mnin 
roots to about two feet long (if the tree be twelve or four-* 
ten feet high) ; then shorten the side roots that come out 
of these, to four or six inches.. Cut with a very sharp knife. 
It will, however good it may be, soon grow dull when 
employed on roots. But you must cut smooth, and not 
leor, and not leave, at your cut, any bark of the root uncut 
off, any more than you would leave the bark uncut off 
when you prune a shoot or a branch above ground ; for, if 
you do not cut clean, the amputated roct, like »n ampu- 
tated branch, becomes diseascxl, and thus injures the tree. 
The roots of such large trees should be kept out of ground 
asshort atime as possible; and by no means be exposed 
to the sun, or air, one moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. If, by any accident, they should become dry, 
they should be laid in pond or rain water 10 or 12 hours 
before the operation of planting take? place. This softens. 




the bark of the roolsi atid rettorei it to tometlilog llko tlie 

slate in wbicli it was when in tlie grouodf befiwe the tret 

was moved. I sball, by-and-by, spealc about tbe jdmUmg 

of small treesf but, as I do not wish to return to tlisse 

lan^ trees again, I will here add^ that^ bebre you pat Um 

tree in tbe ground, it is a good way to dip tbe mots in Mid 

(natural or made), which will cling round the barlt ; for one 

of tbe most essential things is, to make the earth ioMch cIom^ 

every part of tlie bark of tbe roots, which it does not. do, 

unless you take very great pains, Arst to make it^/bte, ami 

next to preii it closely, as you put it in. You should, as 

yon are potting in the eardi, lift tbe tree a little, and jog it 

up and down, that tbe earth may go into all tbe cavities, 

and closely touch tbe root in every part. Tiien, when all 

the roots are thus covered and sumnmded with the eartli, 

you may fill in the top with tbe spade, and treail it a little^ 

beginning to tread at the outside of tbe hole, and ending at 

the stem of the ti*ee. It Is quite useless to tread at the top, 

nnless you first take care of the bottom. Even with all 

these pains, a large tree li'ill, at tbe end of five or six yearSf 

be overtaken by a small one ; but without tliese pains, the 

large one will, nine times out of ten, produce nothing but 

mortification. 

5&. In tbe case of planiatknu of any extent^ no maoi 
liowever, thinks of large trees ; and now I am to speak of 
the Age and size, and of tbe pruning of the roots of tbe 
smaller ones ; but, there is one particular ease, in which, 
even if upon a large scale, it is absolutely necessary to plant 
large trees ; that Is to say, if you plant any at all. I allude 
to unenclosed lands, wliere the herbage belong to maay 
persons, and where the timber and the right to plmit trees 
belong to one; and thii is an important matter, too, because 
it relates chiefly to the rearing of oaks, 
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fi6. In iuch eases, the trees ar^ according to a fashion 
long in use, Aatcen up when from twelve to eighteen feet 
high, and wiien M big round at the lM>ttoni as the wrist of 
a man siic feet high* 1 am, at present, spealcing of oak9 
only. The planter selects straight young oalcs, which liave 
come up from seed^ in the woods, where they stand ioo thick: 
and here is a fiital error to begin with. This excess of plants 
would be a very good reason for cutting the superfluous 
trees down, and making poles, sttikes, or even faggots with 
them ; but, the very worst reason in the world for choosing 
them as plants. If you mean for any plants, even those of 
the cabbage, to be lit for transplanting, never let them 
stand thick in the seed-bed, or on any spot to which you 
liave removed them from the seed-bed. The grounds of 
this precept are known to every man and every woman, 
who has a garden and a porridge-pot. By remaining in 
this crowded state, all plants, of every description, become 
weak in the stem, or stalk, and top-heavy. They are said 
to drau) each othtt upf that is to say, they must, if they 
grow at all, push upwards. While standing thus crowded, 
they hold one another up; but, if you thin tliem very 
much, all at once, those that remain will lop, and indeed, 
their heads will, when ttie leaves are on, frequently bend 
down nearly to the ground ; proo& enough of which you 
will see in any oak wood, which has underwood beneath, 
and in which young oaks have been left, after the under- 
wood (ten or twelve years old) has been cut down. The 
young oaks grow up like the shoots of the underwood : it 
is right that the underwood should be crowded : it is not to 
produce plank and beainw .* it is to produce poles and stakes 
and broom and hoC'liandles and hoops and rods. 

57* Besides this dnming up, and its consequent weak- 
ness, there is the cold to be guarded ^against. The oak 
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18, as a vegetable, a lender thing. The fixMSI affects' it, 
wlien it affects hardly any other forest-tree. Its spring- 
shoots are frequently killed by the frost, when the Ash, 
the Beech, the E^m, and other trees, remain wholly un- 
affected by it. But the effect of cold upon oaks must be 
obvious to every man wlio has seen a ihidc oak wood cut 
down, leaving, here and there, a tree which has been 
thought too small for cutting. These trees never thrire 
inore. They stand ^' giunned" as the woodmen very pro- 
perly call it. They do not actually die ; but Uiey never 
thrive more. What, then, must be the inevitable effect of 
suck a change of climate as tliat which is experienced by 
the YOung oak which is taken out of a coppice to be planted 
in an open common ? A coppice is ahoays warm. In the 
coldest days that we know, when hail and sleet cut your face, 
and when you are really pinched with the cold, go into a 
coppice, and you arc warm. In the very hardest frosts, the 
ground is seldom frozen in, or near, the middle of a large 
and well-set coppice of Ax year's growth, or upwards. 
Even in that bleak and terribly cold country. New Bruns- 
wick, where the frost comes about the 7th of November, 
freezes the river St. John (a mile across) over in one night, 
so that men walk across in the morning; where, in 
the open lands, the frost goes four feet down into the 
solid ground; even in that country, if you, iu the very 
coldest weather, when, in the open air, you dare not 
venture ten yards without protecting your hands and face 
with fur; even there and then, if you go Imlf a mile into 
the wood?, you are iu a mild and pleasant climate. I have, 
scores of times, gone to the edge of the woods, wrapped 
up in flannels and blankets and furs, and, when I got in, 
reduced ray dress very nearly to an English one, and set 
to squirrel-hunting, even with my gloves off. 
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58* Trees have their feelings too ; and, what must ine* 
vitably be the cooseqaence of taking, a young oak from a 
warm coppice, and planting it on a naked common 7 Plant- 
ations in these situations are useful, ornamental, and, there- 
fore, highly praiseworthy. But, then, the trees should be 
raued for the purpose ; raised and managed with a view to 
their destination. The acorns should be sown (as hereafter 
directed), the young trees should be moved twice at least ; 
and they should, at the last removal, be placed at a good 
distance from each other ; and kept pruned up to a single 
stem to the height of eight or ten feet, that being necessary 
in this sort of planting, where the boughs must be out of the 
reach even of a house. 

59. The mode of planting is this : the fu)/is taken from 
the surface of a circle about six feet over, and it ought to 
be eight, at least. The turf is laid on one side for the 
present. Then a hole is trenched, three^ or four feet deep ; 
and here the top mould ought to be kept at the top. Then 
the tree, with its roots ready pruned, is planted, leaving the 
bottom of the stem a foot above the level of this trenched 
ground. Then you begin to build, with the turf, a hank 
round the hole. Then you take off the turf about fifteen 
inches wide round the outside of the bank. Then dig up 
the mould that lies under this turf, and put it into the sort 
of bowl that you are forming with your turf. This will, 
together with the turf just taken off, fill the earth up round 
the stem of the tree to six or eight inches or a foot (accord- 
ing to the height of the tree) higher than the bottom of that 
item; that is to say, the tree will stand so much deeper in 
the ground than it stood before. This last is contrary to all 
ordinary rules ; but wc are here speaking of no ordinary case. 
This is not merely planting trees, hut fencing them at the 
same time and by the same act. Wooden guards round 
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ibe trees is olit of the question. The cost would be a gnpat 
deal more iban the plantation could ever bring. In two 
years they tmut boil the [tot, or bake the bread of somebody ; 
the temptation would be absolutely irresistfble* And yet, 
the trees must be protected from tlie eroppings and the rub- 
biugtt of cattle, sheep and pigs. This is pretty effectually done 
by a mound of eight feet base and three feet top, and 
three feet in height ; wltich soon geti covered with grass; 
on which cattle cannoi stand ; upon which sheep and pigs 
uiii not get^ because they see nothing to be gained by it ; 
and, if, tempted by the gmsf, they do jump up, the situa- 
tion is too crampe<l for them to remain there for any other 
purpose than that of eating the grass, which will, in all pro- 
bability, have been eaten for them by the larger cattle ; for 
they, standing on the level ground, can do this with (as 
the newc^paper fellows say of the loan-jobbers) ^' great ad- 
vantQge to themselves and to the public also/' 

60. But, this planting should be done well. The earth, 
as far as it Couches the roots, should be made very fine ; and 
it should be placed about the roots, in the manner which 
I have minutely described in paragraph £4. There is no 
difficulty in taking a cinder-sieve to the spot. To sift the 
earth in about the roots, till they be all covered closely, is 
attended with very little cost ; and, if a water-butt were 
necessary to the obtaining of mud, or grout, to dip the 
roots in, previously to planting, that would not cost much; 
And, I beg the planter, I do implore him, to bear in miiul, 
that only sixpence, or even threepence, a tree, additional ex- 
pense, may make y«ar« of ditTerence, nay, much more than 
/la/f difference, in the growth of the plantation. 

61, For wapt of the precautions here mentioned, the 
planter, at the end of two or three years, sees the heads of 
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his trees nboui half the size that they were of when planted; 
he sees many of them dead ; audi at the very best, he sees 
them with dead branches, dead stumps, and with the means 
of producing rottenness of trunic already prepared. Now, 
a great deal of this loss and this great mortification would 
be obviated by the additional expense of sixpence a tree at 
the time of planting* I have shown before, in paragraph 56, 
the cause of the general failure of large trees, and of their 
necessary slowness of growth, take what pains you will, and 
however &vourable your soil and situation. But here is a 
case of necessity : you must, in this case, have large trees, 
or no trees at all } and it is desirable to have tlie trees ; they 
are an ornament, an useful shade, a great beauty, and a great 
benefit, private and public, and the planting of them are 
amongst the noblest acts of noble-minded men. 

62. The great difficulty is, to obtain, at first, for the 
trunk and branches, a sufficient supply of sap from a root 
so greatly diminished. You cannot do this in any case ; not 
even in that of the youngest trees, no, nor even in a cab- 
bage or a Swedish turnip plant. All the outside leaves of 
these latter die, in a few days, and new ones, fed by the new 
roots, supply their place. So that, in the case of a large 
tree, you ought to be content if it barely live the first year 
out^ take whatever pains you may. I am, when speaking, 
which I shall do very minutely, of planting and managing 
young trees to speak of cutting them down, after planting. 
But, as I, as I observed before, wish not to return to large trees 
again, I shall observe here, that the large trees, thus planted^ 
might be cut ofT, near their tops, at the time of planting. 
When large apple trees are transplanted from the nurseries 
into orchards or gardens, their branches, of which they 
usually have several, are always cut off to within six or eight 
inches of tlie stem. The gardeners know well that they 
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must do tills, or that the trees will never throw out fresh 
and growing shoots* And if this be the case with all fruit 
trees, why not with forest trees ? The head is left un- 
pruned, in the latter case, only because the timber- grower 
IS not so anxious about success as the fruit-grower ; and 
this arises from the period of expected profit being nearer 
at hand in the latter, than it is in the former. 

63. I have stated, that the objections to autumnal and 
winter planting, are, that the winds blow the trees about 
before they can take root, and that the rains batter the ground 
down, and make it, before summer, as hard as a road. Now, 
these objections do not apply in this case ; for the wind can 
have no power on a stout and well-fixed stem, which has 
no branches of any length, and rains can do no harm here, 
where the surface of the mound is never to be moved again. 
In this case, therefore, autumnal planting is best; because 
the banks of the mounds get solid before the dry weather 
comes on. You will have more difficulty in getting fine earth 
about the roots ; but that forms so small a part of the work, 
when the trees are comparatively so few in number, that 
it is hardly worth mentioning, when opposed to the other 
weighty considerations. 

64. Though t have spoken of Oah only being planted irt 
this way, trees of any sort may, and almost any sort with a 
better chance of success as to the growth. Ash and Beech, in 
particular, and especially when the bottom soil is of chalk; 
and Elm, when it is of gravel or sand or sand-stone. If of 
stiff clay. Oak will do best. Such a plantation does not 
diminish tlie qunntity of the herbage. As much of it, if not 
more, will grow on the sides and on the top of the mound, 
as grew before on the spot where the tree has been planted. 
And, would it not be better for the Parliament to pass an 
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act to compel the Bishop of Winchestbb, for instance, 
to plant a certain number of Oak Trees, in this manner, 
on the spot called Waltham Chase, than to permit him and 
his copyhold tenants to enclose this forest, to appropriate 
the lands, and to prevent the spot from being a forest for 
ever ? During the last session of Parliament, an Act ac^ 
tually passed tlje House of Commons, to warrant this latter 
proceeding, which would have been one of the most odious 
things ever done in this world. To show what land this is 
for the growing of Oak Timber, I need only mention, that, 
a little more than twenty years ago, the late Bishop, exer- 
cising a right given him by a very old Act of Parliament, 
enclosed about twenty acres of the land, for the purpose of 
keeping out the common cattle, and thereby encouraging 
the growth of timber. I remember when thiese enclosures 
were made. The law allows them to remain enclosures 
for only twenty years ; and about four years ago they were 
thrown open. I saw the enclosures made : the ground was 
bare, except that it had, here and there, a few bushes or 
bunches of heath upon it. I saw the spot in the fall of 
the year 1826, and it was covered with fine young Oak 
Trees, some of them more than twenty feet high, and many 
of them with trunks more than two feet round at the base. 
This spot is within about sixteen miles of the Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. A ttirnpike-road goes through the forest to 
the edge of the harbour at Portsmouth ; and yet the House 
of Commons actually passed a law to allow the Bishop of 
WiNCHKST^ and his copyhold tenants, totally to destroy 
this forest. The timber of this forest is the property of the 
See of Winchester ; so that the Bishop (who is since dead) 
would have stripped the See of this source of riches for 
ever ; for he would have cut down all the timber, young 
as well as old, now standing in the forest ; the crown would 
have had this part of the things in its gift alienated from it 
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for ever ; aod, ioto the bargain, more thaa a thousand poor 
people would have been driven from the skirts of the 
forest, to seek shelter in the filthy outskirts of towns and 
villoges. I counted, as I came over the flat of the forest, 
five hundred and seventy-two horses, cows, heifers, and 
pigs, every one of which was, I dare say, the property of 
some cottager. The ruiu would have been of a character 
and extent most dreadful. I dare say that more than a 
thousand geese are reared upon the land of this forest : all 
this was to have been swept away ; this most fertile garden 
for Oak Timber was to have been destroyed ; saplings as 
well as timber trees were to be felled | and the Crown was 
to have a precious part of its rights alienated for ever ; and 
all this to gratify the greedy deskes of a set of stuind men, 
who could not see with patience the poor have the benefit 
of even these blades of grass; and who coi^ceived the 
brilliant idea of growing immense crops of corn upon a 
bed of sheer clay, in which Oak trees thrive most admira* 
bly, but which will not bear one bushel of wheat, until, in 
some shape or another, it has first swallowed up the value 
of two bushels. To the great honour of the Housb of 
LoBBs, they threw out the Bill, for which they deserved 
the thanks of every man of sense, and they have already 
received the blessings of the numerous cottagers, whom 
their justice and wisdom saved from utter ruin. 

65. After this digression, for which, I trust, no gte^t 
apology will be required, I return to the subject of para- 
graph 66, to which the reader will, for a moment, have 
the goodness to turn back ; - 1 there was beginning to 
give instructions, relative to the age and Hze, and to tbe 
pruning qf the root/^, of e^naUer treee. The age and the 
size may be dlffcu^ent in different sorts of trees; and, 
aa this mattei* will be spoken of under the head of each 
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tree respectively, I have here to ofier none but general 
obsenratton^^ 

• 66; The trees should be as young', generally speaking, as 
the nature of them will permit* In some cases, and, indeed, 
in mcfst cases, they should be trees .that have been once re- 
moved ; that is to say, that have been first raised in a seed 
bed ; and then put into a nursery, or plantation, in rowa 
pretty close together, where they may stand for one, two, 
or three years, according to the nature of the plant, and 
according to its quickness or slowness in point of growth. 
The method of performing this work, is as follows : dig up 
the seedling treed in the month of November, or even in 
October, and, having tipped their roots with a sharp knife, 
plant them in rows about a foot or fifteen inches apart, and 
&sten them well in the ground. Some trees may stand 
closer to each other than others, in the row; but, in general, 
the distance of six inches, from tree to tree, may be enough. 
In this nursery, they will get new roots, which will come 
out stde^^ways, and will form what is called a bushy or 
shaggy rootj and, in most cases, they will grow with greater 
certainty, and make greater progress in plantations, than 
when planted out at once from the seed-bed, the excep* 
tions to which rule, will be oientioned undei* the heads of 
the several trees. 

67* Almost every seedling tree, of great height, has a 
tap root, and, some trees, of very great length. I have 
seen a Hickory seedling, the plant itself not being more 
than six inches long, and - tlie root more than four feet. 
Several trees make a tap root of two feet long the first 
year. Thene tap roots cannot be preserved in transplant- 
iog ; ami, if they were put into the ground, at full length, 
wMi an iron bar^ they would ba sure to die all the way 
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nearly up to the top. These tap roots niast^ therefore, be 
cut off to within three or four or five inches of the plant; 
and then the part that is left, will throw out side roots ; 
and the tree will remoye well into plantations. AU trees, 
* however, have not such tap roots ; the Tulip tree, for in^ 
stance, and trees of low stature, very seldom have them. 
Some trees, as will hereafter be mentioned, may go at once 
out of the seed bed into plantations, and this is particu- 
larly the case with the Locust TVee, which has a fleshy root, 
and takes readily when transplanted. 

68. I have now to speak of the manner of taking trees 
up in the nursery for planting out ; of packing them for 
conveyance from one place to another, of keeping them 
waiting for the act of planting ; and of pruning their roots 
previous to planting. As to the first of these, the trees 
should be taken up with great care $ the earth should be 
dug away deeply on the sides of them ; and they should be 
taken out of the ground with their roots as whole as pos- 
sible, and with very little or no pulling ; for, though a con- 
siderable part of the lower ends of the roots must be cut 
off, no part of them ought to be torn, for the tearing may 
eictend nearly up to the plant ; and the consequences of a 
broken or torn root, are precisely similar to those of a 
broken or torn branch. A rotting takes place to some 
extent at least, and the tree will, in consequence of such 
rotting, not thrive nearly so well. 

69. If trees be to be sent from one place to another, they 
ought, if the distance be such as to make it necessary for 
them to be several days out of the ground, to be packed 
up in the following manner. First, lay a mat or cloth 
upon the ground; lay some straw upon that, to the thick- 
ness of four or five inches; then lay upon the straw as 
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many of the trees^ as the mat will conveniently contain ; 
then cover the trees with a similar thickness of straw^ 
taking more care about the root than ahout the stem ; and 
then draw the sides and the ends of the mat over^ bringing 
every part together with a very strong hand, and sew the 
package up, with twine or some other thing sufficiently 
strong. They should not be put together in this way, espe- 
cially for a long journey, if they be voet. They should not 
be dry; but have merely the moisture which they would 
have, if taken out of the ground in dry weather ; that is 
to say, weather dry over head ; for really dry weather is not 
to be expected at such season of the year. 

70. If a considerable plantation be about to be made, and 
especially if the trees be to be sorted in point of size, it 
would be necessary to take up the whole, before you begin 
to plant. As fast as they are taken up and sorted, they 
should, if the plantation is to take place near the spot where 
the trees have been growing in the nursery, be what is 
called laid by the heels ; that is to $ay, a small trench is 
made of the length required, or of a certain length accord- 
ing to the shape of the ground where the work is to be 
found, which trench is made in this manner. You dig out 
a spit or couple of spits with a spade, and lay the earth 
upon the undigged ground before you. Then, smooth this 
little bank, and smooth also the rough ground, at the bot- 
tom of the trench. When this is done, lay the trees along 
this little bank, not too thickly, for, if laid in a heap, the 
roots will mould, and if they mould, they are in great danger 
of never growing afterwards. If they be roots of a fleshy 
rooted tree, they will, if heaped much together, rot in a 
short space of time. They may touch one another, and 
even lie two or three deep ; but, if the eai*th do not touch 
the whole of the roots^ they are very apt to contract mould. 
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if the ground be wet. When you have Md the trees along 
this little bank^ you cover the roots by digging another spit 
or two of ground, and thereby malclng a second little bank| 
for another parcel of the trees, to be laid along in the same 
manner. A third little bank is made in the same way; 
and thus you go on until you hcve got the whole of your 
plants laid by the heels, in which state they will remain ia 
perfect safety, if it should be necessary, from the month of 
October until the month of April. There are many advan- 
tages attending this mode of proceeding : you can sort your 
trees before you begin to plant ; you can count tbem j yon 
can lay them in by tens, by hundred?, or by thousands ; you 
Siec what you have got; they are always ready, when you 
are ready for the work of planting : whereas, if you leave 
them in the nursery till the very moment you want them te 
plant out into plantations, you have two great works to do 
at one and the same time ; you do not know what number 
you have j and there are all sorts of uncertainties and delays. 

71. The next thing is to give directions for the pruning 
of the roots ; and, as this is a work absolutely necessary to 
be performed, and of very great importance, I shall endea** 
vour to make my instructions on this head as plain as pos- 
sible. I spoke before, in paragraph 54, about pruning the 
roots of some trees, aud observed, that roots are distiO'^ 
guished, some by the name of roots, and others by the 
name of fibres. The fibres of trees, when once taken out 
of the ground, never grow again, but the tree, if planted 
with the fibres left on the roots, very often receives great 
injury from the moulding of the fibres. The fibres, there* 
fore, should be all taken out clean with a sharp knife. Thisi 
is a work of great trouble, and may be dispensed with in 
Forest trees in general, but it were better if it were per- 
formed as to all trees, The roots are more substantial 
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tilings ; aifd wben the tree begins to grow agtitn, new roots 
come out of those which you leave when you transplant it. 
On the following page, I have given a Drawing of a young 
Apple Tree, having two shoots, and about to be planted 
again, after having been taken up. Fig, 1. represents the 
tree with all its roots and fibres, just as it came out of the 
ground. Fig. 2. represents the tree with its roots shortened. 
You will perceive, that there are no little hairy fibres left, 
and that the roots are shortened in proportion to their size, 
Tlie growth will begin by new roots starting out of theso 
shortened ones; and these new roots will send out fresh 
fibres. This tree is pruned above, s^ well as below, but of 
that I shall speak more by and by. 

72. Great care must be taken not to tear or bruise the 
parts of the roots which are left ; and tbey must always be 
cut with a knife that is very sharp^ and that leaves nothing 
like a tear or any thing rough in th« bark of the root, at the 
point where you cut it off. It is a j^ood way, and a very 
good way, to prune the roots of all your trees, before you 
lay them by the beeU; because, they are then ready at any 
moment^ when your plantation ground may be fit, and when 
the weather may serve for the work of planting. The danger 
is also less of mould; because it is the fibres that mould most, 
by intercepting the earthy and preventing it from touching 
every part. This work of root*pruning may, too, be done 
Under cover, in wet weather, which will get every thing 
forward against the fine weather come ; for the act of plant- 
ing does not require more time, and not more care, than 
the act of pruning tbo^ roots, 

73. If the tree, in the Plate just mentioned, were to be 
planted, with all its roots and fibres, just as it came out of 
^he ground, the fibres would all die, a great part of the 
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roots would die ; and if the tree itself did not die, it would 
certainly never thrive. You ought to cut off no root quite 
close to the stem ; but leave it to a length proportioned to 
its size, a Specimen of which is pretty accurately given in 
the Plate. Once more let me impress upon the reader, the 
necessity of using a knife perfectly sharp, which is more 
difficult to^ be provided for in the case of roots, than in the 
case of branches or twigs. The root is a soft and sort of 
woolly substance compared to the wood of the tree ; and 
if the knife be not sharp, it will leave part of the bark of 
the root in shape of a sort of ragged fringe coming out 
beyond the cut. This ragged bark is sure to rot, and 
it communicates rottenness, very frequently, to a great 
part of the root, and with a rotten root a tree will not 

thrive well. 

« 

74. As to the pruning of the lieads of the trees, I shall 
speak of that in my observations that will come under the 
alphabetical head ; and, now, having got the young trees 
ready for planting, all that remains to be done, under this 
head of Gjbnbral Instructions, is to speak of the manner 
of performing the work of planting. I have already 
spoken of the sorts of ground in which to plant Timber 
Trees and Underwood ; of the method of preparing the 
ground for planting, and of the expense ; of fencing the 
ground ; of the times of the year, and of the weather for 
plantings ^^ ^^^ ^S^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ plants, and of pre- 
paring the roots for planting. All that remains, therefore, 
is, to speak, under this Gbnkral Head, of the act or work 
of planting, and of the cultivation after planting. 
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OF THE METHOD OP PERFORMING THE WORK OF 

PLANTING. 

75« It was before observed that the roots sbould be exposed 
to the open air, especially ia dry cohl weather, or dry hot. 
weather, but for as short a time as possible. Therefore) wheu 
you take them to the ground^ where they are to be planted^ 
they should be kept covered over with mats or cloths^ or 
straw, or something that will keep their roots from the 
wind and sun. Of the distances at which trees ought to be 
planted, I shall speak under the names of the trees respec-* 
tively; but all trees must have their roots put into the 
ground ; and, to do this wkli*, there is but one manner^ 
I have before spoken, a little, of the proper weather for 
planting ; and have said, that it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that wet weather is the best. I have shewn, in my 
Ysar's Rbsidbnch in America^ that dry weather is the besi 
for the transplanting even of turnips and cabbages* It U 
the same with regard to trees, and the reasons will become 
manifest in a moment. In dry weather; that is to say, 
when the ground is not soaked with wet, the earth is fine, 
or may be broken into that state | and the most important 
thing of all is that the earth should touchcloseljf to every 
part of the roots of the new<-planted tree; and this it cannot 
do, if it be in lumps, or if it be wet There will be, ia 
such cases, hollow places amongst the roots ; and a root 
will mould and finally rot if not touched cUmly by the earths 
Mice and other vermin will also get into the cavities ; and 
I have known a considerable part of a young orchard de* 
stroyed by such means. Therefore, the best weather is that 
vt^bich will enable you to put fine earth in about the roots. 
Let us suppose a little tree, like that which is represented 
in the plate, ready pruned for planting. The reader must 
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perceive, that the earth must be very fine to go in between 
the roots, the spaces between some of which are very small. 
To throw into the hole rough lumpy earth upon the roote 
of such a tree is not only not to do it justice, but it is to 
obtain almost an assurance of its failure. 

76. Therefore, when you have made your hole, which 
ought always to be twice as wide in every direction as the 
extreme width of the mass of roots, one man ought to hold 
the tree erect in the hole, the bottom ground of which 
ought to be well and finely bi*oken with a spade, while 
another man ought to break the ground just taken out of 
the hole, so as to make it very fine, and to let it fall from 
his spade in that fine state down upon the roots, while the 
other man ought to keep shaking the tree up and down, 
that the fine earth may run into and fill up all the cavities. 
When the hole is pretty nearly filled in this way, the earth 
should be pressed gently with the foot, beginning, not close 
to the i?tem of the tree, but round the outside of the Iiole, 
and the pressure should be less and less violent as you 
approach the stem of the tree. When this is done, the tree 
is safely planted ; and you may then fill up the hole with 
the remainder of- the earth, which was takeu out of it, 
forming, at the close, a sort of little dtf/i a foot or fifteen 
inches in diameter round about the tree, making the earth 
fine at the top of this dish, and taking particular pains to 
make the earth smooth, and to make it very close and 
compact round the stem of the tree. Then, the wet weather 
cannot come too soon; but, if it should not come for 
months, even in March, April and May, the tree is safe : 
the air, dry and piercing as it may be, and the sun, scorch* 
ing as it may happen to be, will do no injury to roots pro- 
tected hy Jinely broken earth, which leaves no hollows for 
it to find its way through. Mr. Tull proved, by numerous 
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experiments, that the way to keep ground oM^t was to 
make it^e; and Mr, Curwbn proved, that, in the same 
field, there was dew where he had made the earth jine, 
and no dew where he had not done it. 

^^. in paragraph 54, I spoke of the manner of planting 
large trees, and recommended the dipping of the roots, 
especially if in dry weather, in mud, either natural or made, 
just before planting. I have always planted in April, if 
I could ; but sometimes in May ; because I prefer the dry 
and fine earth to all other things. But, in really hot 
%veatl>er, such as we sometimes have in those months, 
I have what they call grouted the trees, which word grouted 
comes from the word grout, and that, certainly, from the 
Saxon word grut, which means wet dirt. The grout is 
made by taking some water to the plantation ground, 
putting it into a large tub, flinging some earth into the tub, 
and stirring it up till it form a sort of thick mud. The 
roots of the trees are dipped into this just before tbey are 
planted. A little o^the mud adheres to them; but the 
great advantage i^s:, that the fine earth, which in such 
weather is pretty dry, clings at once closely about every 
root; sticks to all and every part of it; and, if this pre- 
caution be taken, and the rest of the work be well performed, 
no man need fear to plant a young tree in any part of the 
month of May, except, indeed, the very hard and naked 
rooted trees, such as the Oak and the Hickory. I should 
not be at all afraid to make a plantation of Locust or Ash 
in this way at any time before Midsummer. 

78. One great advantage of planting in dry weather is, 
that you do not batter the ground and make it as hanl as 
a brick : when the dry weather comes, of necessity there 
must be a great deal of trampling of the ground. In pretty 
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close planting it must be trampled upon pretty nearly all 
over ; and if this take place in wet weather, the ground 
will become baked, and, consequently, destitute of fertility 
when the dry weather comes : there will be less dews ; and, 
in all respects whatsoever, the ground will be less fit to pro- 
mote the growth of the trees. 

OF THE CULTIVATION AFTER PLANTING. 

79. Some people imagine that trees, the roots of which 
are never seen, and that are known to go so deep into the 
ground, care nothing at all about what takes place on the 
surface of the earth. How happens it then that the Ame- 
ricans, when they find their orchards beginning to decay; 
find the trees having a great deal of dead wood coming in 
them, and find them to bear smaller fruit than usual; how 
comes it, that they, who are by no means apt to be too pro- 
digal of their labour, send the plough and harrow amongst 
the trees, and manure the land ? How comes it that an Oak 
tree, which penetrates down into the ground to a distance 
equal to that between the ground and its summit, will 
beggar, when growing by the side of a turnip-field, all the 
turnips growing within several yards of its trunk ? It is not 
its shade that does this mischief to the turnips, for it takes 
place on the south side^of it as well as on the north, whicli 
I have witnessed in hundreds of instances, and which every 
farmer knows to be true. The truth is, the trees draw their 
nourishment, principally, from the ground near the surface; 
and, as they pull much harder than the turnips, or any thing 
else of the herbaceous kind, their roots will have the greater 
part of the manure, put as much as you will into the 
ground. 

80. Very erroneous, therefore, is the notion, that weeds 
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and gnu do trees no barm ; for they do young trees more 
harm^ perhaps, than they do to any other thing. Yet> we 
every where tee gentlemen leave the young trees to take 
what care of themselves they can. They are planted^ and 
are left to contend single-handed against all the battaKoos 
of grass of every sort^ docks, thistles, dandelions^ nettles^ and 
all those weeds, any one plant of which sucks out more of 
the virtue of tlie ground than any young tree in the world j 
and if the winter did not come in mere charity, to cat them 
down, the trees would never surpass them in height. 
Nothing can be more miserable than to see a plantation oi 
young trees thus infested. The weeds draw out all the 
moisture of the ground in dry weather ; they shade the 
stems of the trees, which is a very great ii^inry ; the creep* 
ing kinds crawl up them^ hamper their leaves and twigs, 
and, not unfrequently, you see the trees completely sUfled 
by them. None but the hardy kinds will endure treatment 
like this for any length of time. They die, in short, in 
great proportion, and those which survive are in a mise- 
rably stunted state for many years, unless they have the 
good luck to beat the weeds, and to get the soil for their 
own use. 

81. Young trees, therefore, should be kept clean: a 
plantation ought to be kept as clean as a hop-garden; and| 
like that of tlie hop<«garden, ought to be dug with a fork 
every winter. It is best not to dig too early; because the 
ground runs together in consequence of the quantity of the 
wet that falls upon it before the spring; late in February^ 
or early ia Marah, is time enough to dig it. The wimis in 
March dry it through and through, and then the rains in 
April and May make it fine and light all the summer; easy 
to fcoe, and the weeds easily kept down. 
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- 82. I should like for some gentleman to lesve a small 
part of his plantation to take its chance in the usual way» 
and to cultivate the rest in a proper manner. He would 
soon findj that his additional expense would be paid for a 
hundred fold. It is not the extent of a plantation: it is the 
height and bulk of the trees; it is the quantity of tiiubert 
and not the breadth of land, that a man ought to look at. 
If trees be planted at the distance that I shall give direc^' 
tions for planting them, the expense of cultivation will 
cease very soon ; for, in a couple of years, their roots and 
theh* shade together will have totally subdued the whole of 
the multifarious race of the natives of the soiK The shade 
will finish what the roots have begun } and the seeds of the 
weeds must lie in the ground and wait patiently for the 
felling of the plantation. There they tmll Iky however, till 
die summer sun can get at them j and, whenever it does, 
up they Will come* 

83, Before I conclude these general remarks, I must add 
a few relative to the question ; namely, whether it be proper 
to plant a mixture of ivfits m one atid the $ame plantation ; 
and I have to declare my opinion decidedly in the negative. 
This is a very important matter, and merits the greatest 
attention. 

84. If the plantation be intended to be merely orna- 
tnental, a mixture of trees may, accoi-ding to some tastes, 
be deemed desii*able ; though that is not tny taste ; nothing 
appearing to me much more disagreeable to look at than 
a ragged wood, some trees without and some trees with 
leaves | some with their leaves still hanging on, but in a 
half dead state, while others are pretty nearly green. 
However, this is merely matter of taste j I like uniformity 
of growth and of hue} others may like the contrary} and 
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if they do, they will, of course, when they seek mere orna- 
ment, put different sorts of trees into the same plantation ; 
making up their minds, of course, to see some of them a 
couple of feet high, while others are thirty or forty feet high. 
But, whatever men may do when they plant for mere orna- 
ment, they ought to be a little more careful about iusuring 
growth in the trees when they plant for profit, and with a 
hope that their plantations will become fortunes for their 
children. 

86. In all cases where plantations are made for the pur- 
poses of producing timber or underwood, all the trees 
ought to be of one and the same sort ; and, as nearly as pos- 
sible, of one and the same size and lieigkt. A Mr. Pontbv, 
in a book which he published about planting, gave it as 
his opinion that a plantation ought to be composed of trees 
of various sorts ; because, as be asserted, their roots had a 
variety of tastes, those of one tree liking (or being partial 
to, as the ladies call it) one sort of diet, and those of another 
tree, another sort of diet ! He also contended that there 
were these diSiereut sorts of diet in the ground ; and that 
therefore, a Beech, a Birch, an Ash, an Elm, and an Oak, 
might all live very harmoniously together, seeing that one 
would feed greedily upon what all the rest would reject ; 
and that, thus, you might as well have ten trees as one, if 
there were room enough for their trunks. 

86, It i< truly surprising that any man should put forth 
opinions like these at the end of almost the hundred years 
that Mr.TuLL's famous work on the horse-hoeing hus- 
bandry has been within the reach of every man in England, 
and has been in the libraries of all gentlemen in England 
who have considerable libraries, for pretty nearly a hundred 
years. This book taught the very first beginnings of the 
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drill husbandry ; it attracted wonderful attention in its au- 
thor's clay; the Encyclopedias of late years dwell largely upon 
the TuUian system ; and yet^ with the demonstrations^ the , 
clear and indubitable proofs^ of the erroneousness of this 
notion before bim^ Mn Pontsy puts it forth as admitted 
truth. A Mr. Bradlbt, who had^ in the time of Mr.Tu1.L9 
written a good deal upon husbandry and gardening, bad 
ascribed to vegetables the sense of taste, '' by which/' says 
Mr, TuiXy *' lie thinks that they take such nourishment 
'^ as is most agreeable to their respective natures^ refusing 
" the rest ; and that they will rather starve than eat that 
^ which is disagreeable to their palates.'' Mr.BRADUEV 
had said, in few words, '^ they feed as differently as horses 
do from dogs, or as dogs do from fish." But, Mr.TuLL 
discovers, that the same writer, in his work on gardening, 
asserts, ^ that Thyme, and other aromatics, being planted 
'^near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that tree.", 
WHY? What reason is there for supposing that these 
little plants would destroy the tree ? It could not be their 
^hade : it could not be by depriving it of even the smallest 
portion of sun or air. The rains, too, would go down to its 
roots in spite of these little creeping plants; and, as they 
are at the extreme point, with respect to difference in 
nature to an Apricot tree; as their food ought, according 
to Mr. Bradley, to be as different from that of ;^the Apricot 
as the food of horses is from that of dogs ; or, as the food of 
dogs is from that of fish : what in all the world could make 
Mr. Bradley say, that these little diminutive, plants, if 
Btanding near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that 
tree ? Mr. Tull might have said so, and did say so, with 
perfect consistency; for he contended, and he proved 
beyond all doubt, that the nourii?hment was of the same 
l^iml for roots of all sorts. 
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87. If roots of diflferent things take different food oitt of 
the same ground, how is it that the roots of an Oak tree, 
or any other tree, destroy turnips or corn growing upon 
the top of the ground in wliicli the roots of the tree are ? 
It is well known to gardeners, that to have flourishing 
walUtrees you must not plant perennial flower?, or any 
devouring plants, along the borders where they stand. 
Mr. TuLL, during hb arguments upon this subject, ob- 
serves, that if plants of varfous sorts, fed upon nothing but 
one particular portion of the soil, and left the rest for other 
plants to feed upon, there could be very little reason for 
keeping the grouml clear from weeds ; for that the weeds 
beipg totally diflerent in their nature from wheat, for In- 
stance, might live very happily along with the wheat} that 
they might reckon their seeds together in the same piece 
of ground^ without any injury to the crop of either ! This 
abmmlity was attempted to be got over by the advet^rles 
of Mr. TvLLy by saying thai the weeds robbed the wheat 
ofpart of the atr, that it would otherwise hare had j that 
they shaded it more or less^ either at stem 6r at tq>. To 
sliow the absurdity of this defence, which was, indeed, 
nothing more than a miserable slmffle, Mr*1'vLL pro* 
posed to leave a piece of wheat with a certain portion of 
rather tall weeds in it ) to clear another piece of equal 
extent of all weeds whatever; and then^ to stick up 
amongst the wheat which had been cleared of the weeds 
little sticks or twigs, in bulk equal to the weeds in the other 
piece of wheat ; and then he ventured to pledge bis life, 
that the crop in the piece of ^eat having the weeds left 
in it, would not amount to more than Uiree-fourths of the 
crops having the sticks and the twigs. None of his adveiv 
saries ever accepted the challenge, md his principles fe* 
maiued triumphant. 
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88* it ia quite dear^ therefore^ that all treeci feed upon the 
same sort of nouriBhinent 5 and tbati by planting diSerent 
sorts of tree* in the samp plantation« you gain nothing by 
this imaginary difference in their tastes. But you lose a 
great defd by mixing them in a plfintation» There are no 
two sorts that keep pace exactly with eaeh other in point 
of growth. Some sorts increase in (circumference of stem» 
nnd mount nioi« slowly^ than others. Some go up with 
side branches, not much extended j others spread out very 
mucbp and of course mount not so fast* It is imposiible, 
then^ that in a mixed plantation^ the growth in point 
of height should be uniform ; and, if it be not uniform, some 
trees must be $had0d by others. This shading soon brings 
drip along with it| and though the Hasel, the Willow, and 
scflde other torts of underwood, will» to a certain extent, 
live^ and grow a little under drip» even they will not thrive 
in euch a situation f for who has ever seen a wood, nearly 
the whole of the ground of whtch^ was shaded with lofty 
trees, and seen at the same tima and in the name growid 
a thri viag underwood ) 

99. But, besides the shade arising from the inequality in 
the growth af trees, there is the inequality in the portion 
of^ood. One sort c^tri^ devours a great deal more ilian 
«aottier« Its roots are more numerous, larger, spread 
about to a greater estent, and actually starve trees of 
anotber sort standing near it I wlil. vmture to engage 
iSbtLt if a Locust tree were planted with a lime, a Horse 
CliesiHit^ a Beech, and even an Elra, all planted at the 
same time, and being of die same size and height, and all 
Hie rest siMmding within two feet of t|ie Locust tree ; I will 
eagage dsat, at the end jof ten years, the Locust tree wcoild 
have destroyed, or made next to nothing of, ail the others, 
while it would be a tree of thirty or forty feet high, extend- 
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iog its branches over the tops of every one of the others, 
and leaving nothing alive of them, excepting the mere 
stumps. In the making of plantations, trees would iK)t, 
except in particular instances, to be hereafter mentioned, 
be planted so closely, as within two feet of each other; 
but, if it were within four feet, or even six feet or more, 
the effect would be proportionately the same : the roots 
of the aspiring tree would rob those of the other trees ; 
and though it might not actually extend its branches over 
the tops of them, there would be the side shade, and all 
the injuries arising therefrom. 

90. Therefore all the trees in a plantation intended to 
produce timber, and all the plants of underwood intended 
to produce poles, hoops and the like; all the trees and 
plants, in every individual plantation, ought to be of one 
kind. This has been very judiciously attended to by Lord 
Viscount Folksstonb^ in some plantations of Locusts, 
which he made in the Spring of 1823 or 1824. The whole 
of his plantation of that year, consisted of perhaps thirty 
or forty acres; but his Locusts, which he did me the 
honour to have from me, he planted in ctumptf in divers 
parts of the plantation, and agreeably to my advice, at the 
distance of four feet apart, having no other trees planted 
with them. I saw these clumps in the &11 of 1826, many 
of the trees being more than twenty feet high, almost all 
being pretty nearly of an equal height. The rest of the 
plantation had been . made on the mixture plan. It was 
difficult to say how that would go on, for the trees had 
made comparatively little progress, while the Locusts were 
really beautiful clumps of trees, notwithstanding that they 
were no taller than the other trees, at the time of their 
b^ing planted. 
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91 . Not only ought the trees, therefore, to be all of the 
same kind ; bat, as nearly as possible, of the same size and 
heighi ; for a stout tree will get a head of a feebler one ; 
it will shade it above and circumvent it beneath. I^ there- 
fore (and this is always the case), your plants come out of 
your nursery of different sizes, sori them before you begin 
planting ; and plant all of the same size together. They 
will then all grow up of the same height; and though one 
part of your plantation, will perhaps be less lofty than 
another for nine or ten years, that Is of very little conse- 
quence^ and is not even disagreeable to the eye. 
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AaRANOlD IH ALPHABETICAL ORD^a, WITH THE IKSTEVC- 

TIONS RELATIVE TO EACU. 
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93. It will frequently happen^ that a tree wilt h^Te lo be 
called by two or more dlfferetit natnes. The Locmn* tree, 
for instance, is called the Falsb Acacia, or Psbudo 
Acacia; and some readers would look for the instructions 
relative to that tree, under the word Acacia, and not under 
the word Locust. Then, again, there are some trees, which 
all belong to one family, and yet that go by different names* 
For instance, there are the Abblb and the Aspbn; but these 
are Poplar trees; they are nothing more than different 
sorts of Poplar; and, therefore, a description of them^ as 
well as every thing relating to them, will be found under 
the word Poplar. In order, however, that no incon- 
venience may arise from this arrangement, an index will be 
found at the end of the Book, and will of course be pub- 
lished with the last Number, containing aU the names, that 
are, as far as I have ever heard, in any thing like common 
use. This Index will be in Alphabetical order, of course : 
the names will be the English names, followed by the Bo- 
tanical names : so that, if the reader have not been accus- 
tomed to make use of the word ZfOaisty for instance, he will 
look for the word Acacia^ and against that word he will 
find, '^ See Locust.^' If he look for Aspen, he will find 
** See PapUiT^* Amongst the American Trees, there is one 
which is commonly called Bass Wood. I have called this 
by the American name, but it is a liiM9 Tree ; and th^ 
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Latin namo ii Tima Avbricana; tlierefore, when die 

reader looks at the Iiulex, for the word Lime, he will, in 

one of the iqstapces, fiml '^ See Bass Wood" This Iqdex 

if, tbareibre, a thing of great importaocei aud must b^ 

attended to by the reader, who will otherwise experience 

great mortification. The Index is made out according to 

the commonest English and American names. Tiie Botanical 

name 10 added) but I have not thought U nepessary to make 

a Botanical Index also. Particular trees go by different 

uame$9 in different parts of thq country. I h^ve, in every 

ease, therefore, taken all the common nam^s that I have 

ever heard of; and if the reader do not find the ns^me pf 

any tree thft( be wants to read about, in the part of the 

book where be would expect to find it; for instance, if he 

dQ not find the Aspbn Trjbb in th^t part of the book where 

the Alphabetical order would induce him to expect to fin4 

It; let hiiu then turn Xo the Index, there he will find, 

"A3P^N, SpePopIa^/' Having given this explanation,! no\7 

proceed to take the trees one after the other. According to 

the Alphabet, A^e^b would he the first and Acacia the 

second ; but, as the firet of these will come in its proper 

$\t^9 under the word Popj^ar; and g^ li^^ second will 

come in its place, under the word Locust, I begin my 

Dfagervations Aud instructions with thfe Aij>£r. 
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la JLatin, ^Zn?/s<; in Freaichy ilttne. 

' #3. t%« MMi««l ^zxu^tim arc:-F-It l»|i4ft male .mi^ ^emqk flowem, «t 

4ff)arQJte 4i9taQce9 joo Uie same tree ^ tlie loolf f^ff^tts are QoUected in a cy- '. 

Iin4rical katkio^ which is sct^Iy^ loose, and imhncated on evei^ side, each j 

scale having; three flowers, which hare two minute scales on the side. The r 

1k*««r is «oiapoHA of direc equal flmwts, fixed to the eaipidement by a 9iag:lc 

^t^l ea^i floret is «f one Ifi^, divided into four oval aegvyenta which spreads 

<9>e)A| A^se l^avje fpur small stamiAa, crowned by double sunin^its. Th^ 
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femak flowers grow in » katkiii»iii ^e smm nuuvier m die male. The con- 
inon katkin is imbricated, having three scales which are everj way opposite, 
fastrued to the central string or axis, having two heart-shaped flowers point- 
ing toward the apex, where it is situated. They have no visibie petals, Imt a 
' short oval germeu, supporting two bristly styles, which are the length of the 
• scales of the empalement, and crowned with a plain stigma. It bath no peri- 
carpiuro, but the seeds are included in the scales of the katkin« which are 
oval and winged. 

94. There are two other descriptions of Alders in Eng- 
land, and there are several in America. But these are of 
the Frangfda tribe ; their seed is in a berry ^ and not in a 
cone, lilce that of the common Alder. There is an Ameri- 
can Alder^ which is, in England, looked upon as an orna- 
mental shnib, on account of the whiteness of tlie under side 
of its leaf. Tiiis is what the Americans call the Black 
Alder, the upper side of the leaf being of a very dark green. 
But, with these varieties this work, which must, generally 
speaking, confine itself to Forest Treee and Underwoods, 
has nothing to do. The common Alder of England appears 
to be precisely like that of America in all respects : it will, 
therefore, be useless to speak of any other. 

95. The; ALDER : Alnus Glutinosa. That is^ the Com- 
mon English Alder^ is seldom suffered to grow into a timber 
tree; but there is no doubt that it would become a timber 
tree if suffered to grow after the manner of Oaks and Ehns. 
The uses to which the Alder is put do not make it necessary 
that it should grow into a large tree. It is used for poles; 
for the making of the wood part of brushes; for the 
making of clogs, pattens, and heels of shoes ; and for 
various other purposes that do not require great size in the 
wood. Hie wood is light and brittle, and does not last 
long if exposed to wet. It makes but a very poor hop- 
pole, and is, in short, fit for very few uses by which it is 
exposed to th« weather 5 but it is of very fast gro^vth 5 it 
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does for many purposes under cover ; and the tree grows 
in places in which trees producing better timber will not 
grew. 

96. Like all other trees^ the Alder may be raised from 
seed. It bears what is called a katkin, like the fFUlow, 
the Nuiy and the Birch. This katkin is green, in the first 
place ; it afterwards becomes brown^ and it will^ if suffered 
to do it, hang on the tree till the next Spring. When it is 
dryj rub it to pieces, and you will see the little flat seeds^ 
each with a sort of wing to it. A single katkin contains, 
perhaps, a thousand seeds or more. The katkins need 
not, however, be rubbed to pieces, until it be time to sow 
the seeds, because the seed keeps best in the katkin. 

97* The seed of the Alder may be gathered from the tree, 
as soou as it is dry ; then made perfectly dry in the sun or be- 
fore a fire ; and then pu); into a bag or box and kept in a dry 
place. The time of sowing is the month of March or April ; 
but as to the maimer of sowing, that will be found to be 
described under the head of Bibch. When the plants are 
up, manage them in the same manner as directed for the 
BiBCH. But there is another and more common mode of 
managing the Alder ; that is to say, not to raise plants 
from seed ; but, from cuttings of about two feet long, and 
about the size of a common broom-stick. These are cut at 
any time between the months of October and March, aud 
are planted, in a sloping direction, in beds or plantations, 
where they stand at about four feet apart in every dhree- 
tion. But care must be taken not to leave too much of the 
cutting above ground; perhaps five or six inches are 
quite enough. Here the plants grow, sending out several 
shoots, which are all to be cut down close after two years* 
growth, and the next shoots grow up to poles. 
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96, I do not bdieve^ Umt, eren as underwood^ tli# 9itm» 
niised from cattings are any Using like so good as tbo9e 
raised from seed ; but there is no difference in the maiamr 
of cultivating. If the plants be raised from seed^ they 
onglit, after baring been one year removed ftom the aeed- 
bed, to be put into the plantation at the same distances as 
directed for the cuttings; and» if they be planted in the 
fiili of the year, they ought to be wt down within an inch 
j>( the ground in the next month of ApriL If they be not 
planted till late in the spring, it ivtU be best not to eut 
them down until the spring following ; but, cut down they 
. must be, by all means, |uid very nearly close to tlie 
ground. 

« 

99. The Alder will live, and even grow, in pretty dry 
hud; butit8ddj|^tisinwet,andvery wetf land* Ittfkesthe 
aides of runniag bfooks , especially where the water kreak» 
tm% and stee|w the landL The Aumi wiU grow wmt 
luxuriantly with water cwstantly around i%i but it tb^f ^ 
hesi, Qot in a jmere i«wAmp, but in ground that is very wet; 
nod it by no means dislikes siagnam water* Heme an 
A^ngR plantation is generally oslled an 4lder b^^ as an 
OsfM plantation is generally called m Omr h^d. In sneii 
aitnations, the Aider-sboot soon beeomi^ i^pole, and^ f#ry 
atmigitf fiol« too, though woeetttogly brittin^ U wlU b^ 
«iit down, of eouive, of the stee tlM^ Is required} b0t» 
ipcneralfy^^ aboitl ten yasia' growitb pnoduMS po}#a of tw^mtf 
leat wfaore in length, each witii » bun of from four tom^ 
Incfans in diameter* T^se are eut off, m closely us possil^ 
'lo the ground, at any time betweim October and the middle 
nji Fi&brwu*y ; because the «ap is then down, and ^i^RS is 
ao danger of what is called bleeding, where cbe out jU mode* 
Tim cut should be as smooth as possible $ and the hook, or 
the axe, should not give « dinmmmi stroke^ butm upwml 
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fti*oke } for, if tbe cut be downwards, U leftv€« a raggedness 
upon tbe stem^ wbkfa kts in tbe water to a certain extend 
and produces rottenness and weakness* 

' too. The poles being cnt down, should, as soon as possible^ 

be not only trimmed up by taking off the brushwood or spray 

from them, but tbey should, with as little delay as possible, 

havethmrbark taken off. This is done in the following manner: 

you take two stakes, and drive them into the ground in 

a sloping position, so that they cross each other at a point 

distant from the ground about the height of a man's 

breast. Then fix two other stakes in like manner, at about 

ten or twelve feet 4istanqe ; ypu then lay the pole upon 

these two crossings of the stakes, and with what is called a 

draw-shavej you take off the main patt of the bark. This 

opemtioa is always performed upon poles of this kind before 

they are put up in die iM^gardens ; and, except by very 

slovenly people, hefore they are applied to any use, whether 

within dooi's or without. 

101. If it be desirable to have a large j^ece irf Ai^nsa ^ 
any purposie*, the tree should certainly be raised Irom the seed ; 
but there are so many other trees to produce boards and 
other wood fbr temporary u»e% ibal the Akkr catf s^atf ely 
ever be wanted, cascept for p<4ea aad for tbeptberua^d 
above nentjoned. Tbe wood is lights and it MmitM of a 
polisb iiot much amis% but it ia brittle almost bejmid an^ 
tbbtg, and it cannot be $^feiff trusted fcr osons IbaA me 
Tear for a hi^pole. This ckeumstattoe retid»*s it greally 
inferior to tbe Assi, and even lo the Wii4»ow$ but then it 
wiU thrive where the Adi wiH not grow at all; and* in tte 
same dtuatioi^ it will make a pole of double tbe i^m that 
the WffLtx)w will make in the same space of time. As 
^e(, it ia beyond all measure inferkN* to the Mh and ^ 
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every thing, as fiur as I can recollect, except the Poplar 
tribe ; but, on the other hand, what it does producej it 
produces quiclcly, and the tree has always this great re<^ 
commendation, that it will thrive well in the most swampy 
places, and will, sooner and more effectually than any other 
tree, convert an ugly swamp into a good-looking planta* 
tiou. When cut down, it is quickly up again, and it soon 
overtops all weeds and sedge, and every other thing that 
infests the land in which it grows. 
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In Latio, Fraxinus: in French, Frine. 

10?« The botanical characters are : it has hermaphrodite and female flowers 
on the same tree^and sometimes on diflerent trees. The hermaphrodite flowers 
bare no petals, but a small four-pointed empalement, including two erect 
stamina, which are temiiuated by oblong: summits, having four furrows. In 
the ceutre is situated an oval compressed germen, supporting a cylindrical 
style, crowned by a bifid stigma. The germcin afterwards becomes a com- 
pressed bordered fruit> shaped like a bird's tongue, having one cell inclpsing 
a seed of the same form* The female flowers are the same» but have no 
stamina. 

. 103. This tree is, on every account, one of those which 
is of the greatest consequence. The manner, therefore, of 
raising it, ought to have particular attention bestowed upon 
it. Thejre are several sorts of Ash, if we include, as we 
must, those of America ; but, though it will be necessary 
to give so much in the way of description as shall be re- 
quired to distinguish one sort from the other; and though 
there is some difference as to the nature of the seeds of 
different sorts of Ash : still, the manner of propagating, of 
planting, of cultivating, of pruning, and of cutting down 
• and applying to use, is the same in all cases, as far a3 
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regards the Ash. It will uot^ therefore, be necessary to repeat 
what I have to say on these matters ; but to say the whole of 
It, once for all, under the head of our own native Ash, with 
which, therefore, I begin my account of this family of trees. 

104. COMMON ENGLISH ASH: Fraxinus£xclbsior. 
It is well known that the Ash grows to a very great height, 
and that it will, if left to grow, become a very large tree. It 
is also well known, that it is a beautiful tree. Gilpin calls it 
the Venus of the woods. It has^ however, one great dis<* 
advantage ; that is, that it puts on its leaves later in the 
spring, and loses them earlier in the fall, than any other 
English tree. But perhaps Gilfin was thinking of a naked 
VsNus, and then, indeed, the Ash claims the pre-eminence 
in our woods. Laying aside this nonsense, however, of 
poets and painters, we have no tree of such various and 
extensive use as the Ash. It gives us boards; materials for 
making implements of husbandry ; and contributes towards 
the making of tools of almost all sorts. We could not well 
have a waggon, a cart, a coach or a wheelbarrow, a plough, 
aharrow^ a spade, an axe or a hammer, if we bad no Ash. 
It gives us poles for our hops; hurdle gates^ wherewith to 
pen in our sheep; and hoops for our washing-tubs; and 
assists to supply the Irish and West Indians with hoops for 
their pork barrels and sugar hogsheads. It therefore de- 
laands our particular attention ; and, from me, that atten- 
tion it shall have. It is underwood as well as timber; and 
I shall have to treat of it in boih these characters. 

105. As to the soil, no tree that I know of, except theBirch^ 
is so little choice as the Ash. On diy groundi on wet ground^ 
on sand, on clay, on chalk, and on almost a swamp, if it be 
^0% quite filled with water, the Ash will grow and thrive, if 
it have anything like &ir treatment It has another quality. 
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which must render it particitlarlj suitable to exposed situa- 
tions, namely, that it fears not the winds. I do not mean 
the power which the winds have in brinifing it down; 
though it is pretty stout in that respect^ and does not come 
trembling about lilce an Elm before every south-westero 
puff. I mean that sort of power which the winds have in 
checking the growth of trees, and especially the winds 
near the sea-coasts. On the Hampshire coast, the wind 
tliat comes, from the Atlantic is, of course, a south-west 
wind. You will see the oaks when exposed to this wind, 
shaved up on the south-west side of them, as completely as 
if shaven with a pair of shears. The head of the tree 
resembles the top of a broad quickset hedge, which is 
kept sheared up in a sloping form on one side only. The 
head of such oak is still more, perhaps, like the roof of any 
semi-circular building clapped up against a house ; and at 
the same time, the everlasting flinching of the tree, and the 
continuance of the wdght on one side, while It is kept 
shaven off on the other, makes the trunk of the tree leanawaf 
from the south-west. Close by the side of an Oak like this 
you will see an Ash, of equal height arid size, standing as 
upright as if in the warmest of valleys; and I have looked, 
with the most scrutinizing eye, without ever having been 
able to discover that any of the shoots pointing to the south- 
west, had received the smallest injury. I have seen thousands 
and thousands of instances of this hardiness in the Me, 
and a very valuable quality it is, tliought t^ts astonishing 
hardiness is, it must be confessed, but little consonant ^th 
Mr. Gilpin's ideas. He called the Oak, the "Hercules of 
the Woods ;*' and, as I have shown, tliis Hereuies dees at 
the bare approach of tliat which the Venus sets at defiance. 

106. The seeds of tlie Ass are vulgarly called a^ Jceysj 
4)at for what reason I i«now not. They iollow jm testgM' 
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ficftrit blossom^ and hanjf upon the DIO0I prMnlfient branches 
of the tree in gipat bunches. Each seed is about an inch 
long", including a sort of wing at the point of it : and these 
seeds ought to be suffered to hang on the tree tili they be 
quite brown, which they will be in the month of Noveni*^ 
ben The ]<ernel of the seed is about half an inch long, in 
a flat form, and is covered by a husk tightly drawn over it^ 
If you be curiobs, and have a mind to see a tree in embryo^ 
take an Ash seed, put it into a little water lukewarm, and 
there let it remain for three or four days. Take it out : take 
a sharp knife, split the seed longways down the tniddle, and 
there you will see, standing as upright as a dart, an Asa 
tree, with leaves, trunk, and stem } that is to say, the head 
of the root : and all this you will see with the naked eye, 
as clearly as yon ever saw an Asn »ee growing in a field or 
meadow* 

lOT. Of all the trees that I know any thing of, none 
bears seed more abundantly, or more easily to be collected, 
than the Ash* This seed (of our English Ash) will not 
germinate the first year afier ii has been produced. By soak^ 
^^Sf ^y artificial heat, and by some other means, perhaps, 
it might be made to come up the first year ; but, as millions 
of seeds will lie in a comparatively small compass, and as 
there is no difficulty in keeping the seeds, the best way is 
to keep them through the winter and summer, and to sow 
them the next year. The seeds, when gathered in Novem- 
ber, ought to be mixed with sand, three bushels of sand to 
one bushel of seeds 9 and the heap should be laid in a shed, 
ia an outhouse of some sort, in a cellar, or in some place 
where hi would not run the risk of being flung about. At 
the time of mixing, the whole mixture ought to be made 
pt^ty damp. If Uie heap were laid out of doors it would 
ivotrignify, so that it were guarded against all tiioiesiatioB» 
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It should be ttimed and remixed nov^ and then. Lyiog in 
this state, produces a softening, absolutely necessary to the 
vegetation of the seed. Mere age will not do ; for I re- 
member keeping some Ash seeds in dry sand, which came 
up, indeed, after they were sown, but which lay in the 
ground another year before they came up. If kept dry, I 
think it likely that seed would remain good for, perhaps, 
fifty years; but it will needs have one clear year to soften 
in, before4t come up. 

108. But you must take care not to be too late in sowing 
the seeds, in the sec6nd year of their age ; for, if you have 
kept them moist, they will begin to start by the mouth of 
Mai*ch, or before: so that the safe way is to sow them in 
the month of November^just about one year after you have 
taken them from the tree. The manner of sowing is this : 
the ground should be as good as any that you have got; 
it should be dug deeply ; it should be manured a littl^ if 
you have any manure to spare; and when the whole of 
your piece of ground is dug, you ought to proceed in the 
sowing in the manner which I shall here very fully de- 
scribe, because it is precisely in the same manner that the 
seeds of many, and indeed of most, other forest trees, ought 
to be sown. This one set of instructions will serve for the 
sowing of so many sorts of trees, that I must request the 
reader's particular attention to it. 

109. The piece of ground having been duly prepared, 
you make a straight line on one end, or one side of it, and 
begin to lay it out into beds of three feet wide, with alleys 
of fifteen inches wide ; that is to say, such an alley between 
every two beds. In order to do this with regularity and 
fiicility, you provide two straight sticks, each of them four 
feet three inches long, and you cut a notch round ^ach of 
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them at fifteen inches distance from one of its ends. Two 
men do the work, one at one end of the line and the other 
at the other. Having made a straight line on the outside, 
by chopping along with the spade, they suffer the line to 
stand there till they have laid down their sticks, one at the 
one end of the line and the other at the other, perpendi- 
cular from the line. Then they take up the line, and 
place it on the ground again, so as to come over the notch at 
three feet from the point where the line lay before. They 
then begin to mark out the alley by treading the ground 
along by the side of the line. Having done this, they take 
their spades and mark the alley more distinctly, by a little 
chop made along by the side of the line, and by drawing a 
little of the ground into the alley. They then (the sticks 
having lain on the ground all the while) move the line, so as 
to make it come to the end of the two sticks. They then 
tread and chop as they did before, in order to mark this 
other side of the alley. Thus they have marked oiit a bed 
three feet wide, and an alley fifteen inches widei When 
they have done this, they, before tliey move the line, move 
their sticks, laying the three-feet ends of them to touch the 
line, as they did before. They then move the line, place 
it over the notches of the stick, as before directed, and then 
they proceed to tread and to chop, and thus to form » 
second alley and a second bed. 

110. In this manner they proceed, till the whole of (he 
ground is laid out in beds and alleys. These large spaces' 
of fifteen inches wide for each alley may, to some persons, 
appear to be a waste of ground ; but, whoever has had 
much experience in the matter, must know that less space 
is not sufficient. The earth has to be taken out of (he 
alleys, for the purpose of covering the seeds. The sides of 
the alley cannot be perpendicular, without leaving thc^ 




enrth to crumble dowQ. Tb^ Alley, tbereforei will ||iec0m9 
narrower than Qft^ep incbes ; and, as to tb^ beds, t)if^ Wfin 
not be weeded if wider tban three feet^ witbQut being tram* 
pled on by feet, pr being pr^^ed by bands not mycb lesa 
injurious than the f(^et. In shorty qothing, \k^ ^ case like 
this, is so cheap as (he ground, (t ou|[ht not to b^ spared^ 
after you b^va been at (be pidn8| fipd at the expense gf prie« 
P^ripg tlia se^ds to spw |n it* 

UK Affasr all the ground is laid out iiUo beds and aH^yik 
the beds ought to be broken fine with the ^pade, or wUb tb^ 
r£|k^5 stones, bone% chips, every l^trd ai|d rougU sub- 
stance, ought to be taken o^T; and if the groiipd baye not 
beep broken very finp in the digging, U ought to b^ w?i( 
broken now, b^^fore the sowing bfgip, Wbep tbis is well 
dpp^, the sowing may begin i and it is execi^ted in the ^U 
Ipwing manner ; the niixture of seeds t^^ saqd is taken 
tp the groqnd* The sower, furnished with ^ bowl 9r a 
basket that he can take in his arm, goes along tb^ alleys 
s\nd drops the mixture upon the beds in such a w^vy as that 
thp seeds may lie one of thepi in every square inch, or t^bere-^ 
ahputs. It is not uecessary to be very nice ; if there be 
l\erp and there tpo wide a yacapcy, or if the seeds lie ppw 
apd then upon ope another, it is of very little couseqi^encef 
for if sound and well kept, and of due ^g^, they will every 
one of them grow, and will be up and bespangle the ground 

with beautiful seed I^ayes in the ^onth of AfurUji or ea^y 
in May, 

1 12. Th^ seed lying thus scattered upon the beds, is next 
to be covered^ two imhesthiclcy by takipg the necessary quau* 
tity of eavth out of thp alleys, Tbe man who does the work, 
throws up, as he goes alopg, earth sujficient tp cover half 
of each of the beds that adjoin the allpy \ he breaks the 
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eartk veiy finely in tbe alley before he lays tt tipon the bedi- 
and when he has laid it on the bed he spreads it smoothly 
over the seed, and breaks it very finely. Even before he' . 
do this, it is good to go over the beds, and to pat the seed 
close down to the earth with a spade or with the head of a 
rake ; and, as the earth is laid on, great care should be 
taken to break it fine and to press it down ttpon the seed, 
so that the seed may be well fixed in the ground, and not 
liable to be washed out by rains, heaved out by frosts, or 
dragged up by worms. This work of covering the seed 
should be executed, if possible, when it does not rain, and 
when tlte ground is not revy wet 5 for, if very wet, the 
earth will cling about the spade atid also about the feet of 
the workmen ^ and, wliich is of much greater consequence, 
it will leave the graund in lumps upon the seeds 5 it will 
cause there to be cavities when the ground becomes dry 5 
the winds will be thus let in and the young plants will 
perish or be stunted. 

113. The reader will easily perceive, that, if neces^sary, 
ten hands instead of two, and a hundred instead of ten, 
iBigfat be employed at one and the same time on such 
ajobt some shifting the line, some treading, some chop- 
ping, sonde bi'eaking the earth upon the beds, some sowing 
the seed, some patting the seed down, and, finally, two 
men or more in every alley at work covering the beds. 
Those who cover the bedjff, must take great care not to 
break the edges of them : they ought to slope the edge 
towards the alley ; tlvit is to say, to make the alley nar- 
rower at the bpttom than at the top; and by all means to 
^^p tlie edge of tlie bed firm. When the whole piece is 
sowed and covered, care ought to be taken that no dogs, 
cats, pigs, or any thing else come to disturb the beds. 
I have never perceived that mice meddled with Ash seeds ; 
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and, therefore, it may be unnecenary to take precautions 
against them ; but, if moles appear, they shouid be de- 
stroyed instantly^ and so should mice, if they should take a 
fancy to such things ; for it is quite useless to put seed into 
the ground, and then abandon it to its fote. 

1 14. The sowing having taken place so early as Novem- 
ber, the ground will necessarily become bard before the 
month of ApriL It will first be battered by the rains, then 
heaved up by the frost, then battered down by the rains 
again, then dried and baked by the winds and sun of March 
and April. This will not pi*event the seeds from coming 
up, for they would almost find their way through a brick ; 
but, if the ground be very stiff in its nature (and we are not 
always at liberty to choose our ground), the plants will be 
feeble, and they never will thrive well until this hard 
ground be broken about them. The best way, therefore, is, 
when the winds of March have just begun to dry the 
ground, to go with an iron rake and just break the ground 
at the top, by pushing the teeth of the rake upon it from 
you, and Iby taking about an inch wide of ground at a time. 
This will open the ground for the seeds to come up; and i^ 
after this operation, the ground get dn^, no rains will make 
it stiff and hard, and the plants will come freelyfup, and be 
in a beautifiil state. 

115. About the middle of May, the weeds, in all their 
pernicious varieties, wilt begin to carry on a contest against 
your plants. If Mr* Pontv's and Dr. Bradley's doctrine 
were true ; that is to say, if the weeds did not feed upon 
the same sort of food as the Ash trees, you roigbt save 
yourself the trouble of weeding them j but, as this doctrine 
is felse^ as the weeds would soon starve your plants, which 
would perisli little by little, or which would, in the follow- 
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ing Autumn^ be such insignificant things^ as to leave you 
no liope of ever making any tiling of tliem, it is absolutely 
necessary that you keep the ground clear of weeds. This 
is done by the hands of people, going along between the 
alleys, pulling the weeds out with their hands, And either 
putting them into baskets to carry them away, or throwing 
them down into the alleys. The former is best, but is not 
always convenient $ at any rate, ALL the weeds and grass 
should be taken clean out at the first weeding. It is 
slovenly and scandalous work to take out nothing but the 
prominent weeds ; the little weed that is left will become 
a great weed in a very short time, and the sooner, because 
its seniors have been removed. Weeders, if left to them- 
Reives, will always leave a stock in order to continue the 
breed, upon the same principle that mole catchers abso- 
lutely refuse you, and assign tl)e reason at the same time, 
to catch a mole in the breeding season. The weeding 
should, therefore, be thoroughgoing work ; it should not 
be a partial removal of the obnoxious plants; it should. not 
content itself with merely plucking out the great staring 
things, and leaving the little'underling, but perhaps much 
more efiicient agents in the work of mischief: the planter 
should, in shoi*t, imitate the Dukb of Wblungton ; that 
is to say, take out all quite clean, down to the very 
chick»weed« and not to leave any one under the name of 
lamb's lettuce, or fat hen, or any other appellation indicative 
of harmlessness ; even these apparently inoffensive things 
should be taken out, and that too, if possible, to the very 
bottom of their tap root. It may be impossible to do this 
with regafd to docks, thistles, and dandelions ; but, in the 
first place, before the ground is begun to be digged, you 
should go over it, and take up all these with the^ greatest 
possible care, and as deep as you cati ; and then the diggers 
should be made to take outy as they go on, every bit that 
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ftxey fiad of tbc^ troublesome weeds. If aoy still remaiBi 
you caanot get them i>p from the bottom without digging 
up your plants } you should have a long kmS^p tbereforei 
uod put off their tap roots to as great a depth as possible* 
This doue a couple of times^ will make them very feeble 
for the future, and will at any rate rid your plants of tiieir 
company for the summen 

1 16. A second weeding must take place about tbe latter 
end of June; and a third about the middle of August ; and, 
at every weedingi treat the weeds exactly as the Dukb of 
Wjuxington has just now (February^ 1828) treated the 
faction called tbe Whigs, 

. 1 17< In the month of October, your pbntsf, suppoe^ng 
your ground to be pretty good^ and your management to 
hare been as I have directed, will be from five ta s^rea 
inches l^gh $ and there would be, if sown as duekly as 
they might be sown, forty thousand plants upon o»e singk 
square rod of ground; but, siqpipodng there to be but ten 
tluwisand , you get a hundred thousand, plaiB^ i^nm ten 
rods of ground ; and that is enough tx> plant fiu^ty aerea of 
liOfedj the planta 9$ elpse t^elher aa it appesafs lo be, in 
«ucb cases advisable to plant then. Is it not surprisk^ tbe% 
that any gentleman who is about to plant dtould decliiae.io 
take the pains^ tbe very smaU pains, tbe very triS^ng ex- 
pense M^essary to secure to him. sueb a slodit of plmita? 
Ash seeds are to be g9lteii evary where- ia tbe pfopes 
seasiHi. Any great country girl woukl gel a sack of these 
seeds with pearly as great^ease^ and witb much greaief 
safety to h^3e]4 tbai^ she w^uld fill thf saek witb tbe tsar^ 
inga M a hedge. The seeds for ten- rod of ground could 
uet, to any gentleman in the country, cost above a shilling ; 
anothec shiUing WQidd mix. tbe seedi wiAsand; five shillin|fs 
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wlnild dig iliegrmttid ftml soii^ it| another fiVd ehitlingsi 
W0vAd be drople pUJr for the Weeding of it | 90 tbat^ unless a 
gentleman eonlA talk c»f the rent of ten rod of gronndy while 
mofB ibUff forty rods are thrown aft^ay in the kitchen garden 
of cTCfry gratknian^ the whole of the cost of this ode fann*^ 
dred tlioadand plants would be only twelve shiUingej much 
about three halfpence a thousand | and I appeal to an/ 
man who understands the business^ fiir the correctness of 
all that i Imve here stated^ 

118. Now> as to what is next to be don^ with these 
pltots ; that mrtist depend lipcrii circumstance?^ Generally 
speaking, it is desirable to remove tl^m^ and to kt them 
stand in their new situation for one year ormore ^ but, if 
I bad ground quite ready f€^ planting; if it were clean, and 
espeeiaUy^ if it Were rich^ I sbotfld pkint out the trees al 
oifee^ bu4, in other cases, it wotikl be adrisable to remore 
them knor a imt^ery, where tbey^teay stand for one year op 
t&r tW0 yean^, and be atwayi? ready to go inlo plantations^ 
This wrorh of terrmffiA froim the see4 bed is performed in 
the fetio wkigp mAnner f sfn<}y ae I shall have freqjiently to 
refer to Ibis part of my Wotk, 1 rnvtit, as ki the case of sovr^ 
ing the Asm seedsy express a hope* ibaft the reatk^ wiH 
pay pmtkmiit alleiftioA te^ tiie advioe I wm new abcmt to 

1 19. The ground which is to receive these young plants 
^ght s^'be preyed iq ttiie s»ame nidMier as is desdfibed 
hrpa^Hiph 108^^ rekrtiye 10 the preparing of the gro^mid 
fer life s^y^vffijg^ of the J^ir seeiis. .The work.onght (a be 
|iep6>m»edM mtuste tOm^ between October and May. May 
^rath^ 160 ht6eyhve% tesilf my tim» b^ Ween the lattet 
eftff of C)ctober Stod ttie beginning; of Mwyanay do very weH 
fop these piaiHd^ wMeh are litAe imre diffidnte.t4» lake root 
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than a cabbage plant is. The work^ however, never ought 
to be done, if you can possibly avoid it, in wet weather; 
and in the rain by no means whatever. The weather may 
become very dry before the month of May, but even that is 
a great deal better than wet weather ; nor is there any 
danger in the drought, if you take the precautions which 
I am now about to mention. 

1 20. You begin the work (after you have prepared the 
ground), by taking up the whole of your plants; you then 
sort them into large ones and small ones, for such there 
will always be in every seed bed ; next yon lay them by the 
heels in the manner described in paragraph 70. It is 
desirable, even at this early period, to divide the large 
from the small ; and, perhaps, and ceitainly in some cases, 
it may be advisable to divide them into three clsisses ; be- 
cause, if you mix them either in the nursery or in planta- 
tions,, the strong will not only preserve their mastership 
over the weak, but will go on, as is too much the case in 
the afiairs of mankind^ augmenting their power and op- 
pressions, in an increased proportion ; so that, at the end 
of five or six years, or, indeed, at the end of two years, one 
would scarcely believe it possible that these were all plants 
that were sown in the same beds on one and the same day. 
If classed properly, they do not injure one another; and 
therefore I strongly recommend this classification. 

121. The ground being duly prepared aiid the trees 
ready, you begin tlie work thus: you dig the ground, as 
you. proceed, over again. . Strain the line along the end or 
side at. which you are beginning; you make a chop along 
by the side of the line, and take out, all the way along, a 
couple of spits of eaith, and fliug.it back over the ground, 
or wheel it to the end where you are to leave off. Wlien 
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yoii have noadethe trench clear all alon^ by the 6ide of the 
line^ to the depth necessary to receive your plants, you 
bring the plants, with their roots pruned, in the manner 
directed in paragraph 72, and place them along, with 
your band, just to touch the line, and with . the bottom of 
their roots resting upon the earth at the bottom of the 
trench, in such way that each plant may stand not quite ^ 
much sunk into the ground, as it was when it stood in the 
seed bed. Yon will see precisely how much of it was 
under ground before; and you must take great care not to 
put more of it under ground at any rate ; and the best way 
is not to put so much of it under ground by an inch iu 
depth. 

122* When you have fixed a row of plants, at about six 
inches apart, just so as to touch the line, and have cnmi- 
bled the earth well in about their roots, put some earth 
lightly up to them with the spade, and tread that earth up 
against them, or rather upon their roots, with your foot* 
Press it hard and firm about the roots of the plants* When 
you have done this, they will stand with the level ground 
behind them, and with a trench before them. You go on 
now as if you were continuing to dig the piece of ground 
again. * You begin with your first line of spits to fill up 
that part of the trench along which the young trees are 
placed. The rows of trees ought to be about eighteen 
inches asunder; therefore, when you have dug on, for the 
distance of two feet, from the row of trees just planted, and 
have levelled the ground nicely, you remove the line, and 
place it across your piece of ground eighteen inches from the 
place where it stood before. This will leave six inches wide 
of dug ground and your trench ; but you take your spade, 
and chop do\^ along close to the line, drawing this six 
inches of ground back towards your ti*ench. This gives 
you the place for another row of Plants, to be placed 



wSotig iigaliidt the line* Yoo pkuit thi« four m yoti did die 
first s thus you go on to the end of tbe pitce j and ibos 
jrour plants are idl in the gronnd$ ytm have dtfg pmt 
gronnd all over 4be second time^ and yon leuve a snrfiice 
untoocbed by foot| or by any thing to nudce it btfrri^ 

128, By this mode of proceeding you av<M ftll tbe tramps 
ling Ibat generally takes place in tbe performing of tbis 
woric, and yon give to yonr plants the best possible eh«ffe<ft 
vyf snccet^. As yon will biive sorted yonr piaitts, yoii will^ 
of course, plant them in assortments ; and, therefore, it lii 
necessaiy to observe, tliat you may, if you want room^ put 
tbe smaller sizes at four inches apart iu tbe row, and tbe 
rows at fifteen inches, or a foot, apart. This, however, is 
not worth while, unless yoii happen t<9 be vety mnch 
pressed for room. It is to be recollected, boirevef, that, 
tMmgb these plants stand on a very small space in the seed 
bed, they require room wtien planted out in At manner 
ttbove described^ Planteil in rowsf^ which are nt e^fbteest 
f tiehes at>art, and at she inches ffom eftcb other in tlie row, 
a rod win furnish room for three hundred md sixfy^tkree 
plants, and af» acre will fumi^i roomfyr^^t^eigki thtm* 
smtd and eigMy plants : so that the hundred thousand trees^ 
which, in the seed bed, occupied onlf teii rods of gr^rid) 
will how oeeupy not much sbort of two acres of groiAfd} 
thai i» to say, thirty-two times as much gronnd as tV^y oe-». 
eupied before.* 

124. Tbe plants having been tbt» safety put into ^ nnr^ 
sery, they remain till they be wantetl to go ii^to plantation. 
Here I have to refer the reader to the general insfructieivs^ 
contained in th^ former part of this Work, where I have 
(pai*agraph 40) treated of the sesteons and of the weather 
for planting; of the age and size of *the plants, and of pre* 
paring their roots for planting (paragraph 4S)i of tM 
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inetbod^ of peiforoiiag the work of pbmiiag^ (paragraph j 
75). It will be well for the reader now to go through L 
those paragraphs agaia: they apply to all tree$> ami of 
coarse it is useless to repeat here the observations' wbidi 1 
they contain^ ^ 

125. Buty UieTe is to be considered the distance, which 

pUinta should be planted from each other^ in a plantation ; 

aod, it is evident enough that different trees will require 

difierent distances. I am now to speak then of the dis* . 

tance at which I would place Ash in a plantation* If the 

pkintation be made with a view to profit, which is the only 

view which I ought to suppose the planter to have, the 

trees ought to be planted at very little more, if any, than 

four feet apart in every direction^ If intended for under* 

wood^ as the Ash generally is, they may be planted still 

closer s and, I have often thoughts and think still, that a 

pbuiktation of Ash» the rows only eighteen Inches apart, and 

the plants not more than eight or nine inches apart in the 

row, would yield an enormoiifi profit, % m the first place, 

every otheir row were taken out, and every other plant in 

each of the remaining rows ; if these were taken out at the 

esnd of six cmt seven year?^ they would be booijs^ and that 

feo, observe of ground Asa, as the wood from these seed^ 

Bngs is^ cafledL The rest of the trees might remain till 

they had a growth of ten years, by Ae end of which time, 

they wouldy if propexlj treated and in pretty good ground^ 

mAe hop'-pfdeg 0f iwmty-feet.bmg. So that at the end oi 

ten years from tlie ^y of planting^ an acre of land woukl 

yyddjbrty-ikree theumnd and $ixtp ko&pv, atid fourteen tim*-' 

soad Jive kumlred and twmiy hap^poks. The bop-pole9 

would be worth on the spot, in any pan of Englmid, two 

pounds the himdred at least ; and, in some parts of it, pretty 

aeariy^ if not quite, twice tftat sum* That sum, however. 
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per hundred would make the acre of ground yieM tvoo km" 
dred and ninety paundg in poles in tlie course of the ten 
years ; the price of the hoops varies greatly according to 
the local situation; but, on an average, they could scarcely 
be worth less than two pounds a thousand, which makes 
eighty-seven pounds more: and, of course,' the total amount of 
the produce of one acre in the space of ten years^ three 
hirodred and seventy-seven pounds. The costs would consist 
of rent, taxes, fencing, cutting down, and trimming. The 
labour would very nearly be paid by the faggot wood ; and 
I have no idea of any annual expense for fencing, and for 
cultivation in the early stages of the plantation, to exceed 
four or five pounds an acre. In ^hort, I think, I can defy 
any roan to show that all the costs upon the acre, rows 
eigliteea inches apart, and plants six inches apart in the 
rows, would exceed a hundred {lounds in the course of the 
ten years, including every charge of every description, and 
allowing the land to be worth a rent of three or four pounds 
an acre. Hera then, in the first ten years, there would be 
gain greater than can possibly be derived in the ordinary 
way in the course of four or five times ten years. 

126. But, this is not all ; for, the poles once cut down, 
there would come up from the stems another crop ; not, 
I verily believe, equal to the first ; but, probably, three 
times as great as ever was yielded.by a common plantation; 
and, if the near distances of the plants should cause a fidling 
o£f in the rapidity of the growth, the plantation might be 
grubbed up ; the roots all taken out ; it might have a year 
or two in turnips or other roots, and then be planted with Ash 
again. If the plantation were in a part of the country where 
bop-poles were not wanted, the poles would be wanted for 
other purposes. If let stand till they be twelve, fifteen, or 
sixteen years old, they would be fit for wheelwrights, and for 



many of the numerous uses tbat Asn tiniber is appliied to. 
Finally^ if you choose that tliis acre should become a plan- 
tation of Ash trees of lofty stature^ you have only, when you 
cut your poles, to leave one standing upon about every 
ten square feet ; and, if these should be found to be in a few 
years time, too near to each other, you have only, in pro* 
IH>rtion as they are in danger of becoming too crowded, to 
cut part of them out. Those that remained, would subdue 
all the stems tbat were under them ; but still there would 
be some underwood, and though of an inferior description, 
would much more than pay all the expenses of keeping the 
plantation pruned and fenced. . ^^ 

V 

A 
127* In whatever way, however, the plantation be made, 

and with whatever view, the plants ought to be cut down 

nearly to the ground, the next year after they have been 

planted; that is to say, if planted in the fall, or in the spring, | 

they ought to be cut down in the succeeding spring, and in j 

the month of April. If planted in the spring of this year, they l^ 

ought to be cut down in the month of April next year ; 

and if planted in the last &U, they ought still not to be cut 

■ 

down until they would have been cut down, if they had 
been planted in th« spring. In other words, and for fear of 
being misunderstood on this point, they ought to have the ^ 
growth of one summer, before they be cut down. w 1 

V 

128. As to pruning, very few trees want less of it than the 
AsH, which naturally grows very straight, sends out no con- 
siderable limbs till it gets to the height of twenty 'or 
thirty feet, and is very little subject to rot and to grow hol- 
low, from the breaking or the tearing of its branches or 
limbs. By planting the trees close together, particularly at 
the first, you insure straightuess, and also an absence of side 
shoots of any size. The plants draw each other up in a 



straight ferm, and, if thliined out gradnaUf and jfinKeioiisl^y 
tliey become an uniform and moet tMaotiful plantation. 

199. AsaTasRs onght always to be felled in winter, and^ 
tlie coppices ougiit to be cut in the same season. The leaf 
sliould be entirely off, before you begin to cut ; and though 
this is a tree that comes out late into leaf, the felM ng and 
coppice-cutting ought be finished by the first of Mwfeh at 
latest. The bark of tlie Ash is of no value, and therefore 
there is no reason for cutting the tree down at the season 
when Oaks are cut;, but' the bark of the Ash, and, espe* 
cially of the youug Ash, is, if suffered to remain on, inju- 
rious to the wood. As soon, therefore, as convenient, after 
Ash poles are cut, the bark is taken off in the same manner 
as that described in the case of the ALoaa; paragraph 100. 

. 130, I cannot conclude this article, without strongly re- 
commending to my readers to pay great attention to what 
has been said about this tree. As fuel, its wood is far better 
ihnn any other tree that we have : its growth is almost the^ 
quickest ; its various uses are all of importance ; and its 
propagation,, cultivation and management, sure all nearly 
as easy as those of a cidibage plant. 

131. AMERICAN WHITE ASH: Fraxiwus Amk- 
RicANA. In all that I have said above, I beg to be under- 
stood as having spoken of the Ash generally, and not only of 
the English Ash^ being convinced that there are other Ashjss 
much superior to it, in every respect whatsoever; and, of 
course, more worthy of all that great attention which I" 
have represented it to deserve. This is particulariy the 
case, with regard to the American White Ash, which 
grows to a greater height than ours, has a moi*e beautiful 
foliage, grows faster,'aml produces a timber vastly superkn*. 




MicHAVx aays^ (bat it sometimes attaint the h«i|:bt of 
eighty fept^ with u diameter of three feet It abounds, he 
s^ys^ and indeed I have 9een it with my own eyes, in the 
English province of New Brunswicki the centre of which 
lies ^bout five bupdred miles to the north of Boston, in a 
i^ountry covered with snow seven months in the yearjr 
leaving u$ in no doubt at aU >vUh regard tQ its hardiness. 

132. This tree is frequently seen with a trunk undivided 
by any limb to the amount of &rty or fifty feet. It is 
highly esteemed throughout the whole of the United 
States. I( is used in America for most of tixe purposes for 
which our Asu is used here, A great deal of i| is brought 
to £qgl^d in plank ; and MiChauXi in his North American 
Sylva, says that Mr. Opot^ in h^s treatise on European 
qQmmerqe, " acknowledges it to be superior, for many pur- 
poses^, tq the Co^MOJ^ EVROPIL^H AsUi»'^ 

133. If it were extremely difficult to obtain the seeds of 
this tiree^ I should not press it upon my readers to plant it 
in preference to the E^gush Asa 3 because it is in hundreds 
of thousands that it is wanted > but nothing can be ntore 
easy than to obtain the seed. The tree grows in Qur own^ 
province of New Brunswicki and also in Canada. A ship- 
iQUd of seeds might be colleoted^ with far less trouble tlian 
a ship-load of many of those things whi^h are realty of ik^ 
Hue when th^y have been brought aQross tH^ sea^« 

134. There is this differepee^ tbia remarkable diSerence^ 
between the AM^aicAN Whit« Asa and our En^ush As^» 
namely, that the latter will have,, as we have seen above^ 
two yeaji*s for its seed to com^ up Uij^ and that the American 
White Ash will suffer its seed to come up the first year, 
^Uh ^ust a^ n^uch ease as ai& o{^n qr aradisU §««d« I have. 
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friequently sowed the seeds of this Ash in April, and have 
had them stand as thick as they could stand upon the 
ground, though the seeds had been gathered from the tree, 
in America, in the previous month of November. I do not, 
however, recommend this practice to any one ; for the seeds 
always ought to be sown, and always may be sown, in 
February or March, which gives plenty of time fi>r the 
bringing of them from any part of North America. 

135. That this tree grows much fasterthan ouns, I have 
liad abundant proof, and have, indeed, many thousands of 
proofs now in my possession ; for the Ambrican White Ash 
plants which I have at Kensington, and which were not 
sown till last April, are now full as tall again as any of the 
English Ash of the same age that I ever saw. This, there- 
fore, is, above all others, the Ash which I recommend to be 
put into plantations in England, whether for ornament, for 
timber, or for underwood. 

r 136. AMERICAN BLACK ASH. Fraxinus Sambuci- 
MLiA. MicHADX tcUs U3 that this Ash rises to the height of 
sixty or seventy feet, but that it does not grow to the size of 
the White Ash. It grows in the same climate, and is used 
for pretty nearly the same purposes, but is not so much es- 
teemed. The bark of the White Ash corresponds with its 
name, and so does that of the Black Ash. The first is not, 
indeed, white, but of a pale grey colour, with a reddish 
hud ; while the bark of the Black Ash has a veiy dingy 
hue, and while the buds are black, like those of the buds 
of our Ash. The leaves of the Black Ash are not much 
above half the size of those of the White Ash ; and there 
is this further difference between the two trees, namely, 
that the seeds of the Black Ash, like the seeds of our Ash, 
will not come up until the second year. I have some 
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BijicK Ash at this time. The seeds lay in the ground two 
years, and the plants are now about the height of those that 
come from seeds of our Common English Ash, 

137. AMERICAN RED ASH. Frasinus Tometmsa.— 
This is a tree which rises to the height of sixty feet, and is 
remarkable for growing very straight. Michaux tells us; 
that the wood is used for the same purposes as those to 
which the wood of the other Ashes is applied. It is called 
Red Ash because the bark u[)on the trunk is of a reddish 
or deep brown colour, and because the perfect wood is, in 
the heart of it, of a bright red. Its seeds, being gathered 
in the autumn, and sown in the spring, come up the first 
year. 

138. AMERICAN BLUE ASH. Fraximis Quadrangulata. 
— This, as an ornamental tree, is very beautiful. The bark, 
which is of a brickdust colour, or something approaching 
it, forms itself in the smaller branches into five ribs or 
aagles ; and tlie seeds, at the butt end, where the kernels 
lie, are of a bluish colour. According to Mcchaitx, the 
Blub Ash frequently exceeds in height sixty or seventy feet, 
but is seldom of great diameter. 

139. AMERICAN GREEN ASH. Frajmus rtridis.— 
This species of Ash differs from all the rest in the form of 
its seeds, which have no wings, as those of all the rest have. 
It is a small tree compared to any of the others, and is not 
in general seen to be above tWenty-five or thirty feet high, 
^ith a diameter of from four to ten inches. Its name arises, 
in all probability, from the circumstance of the T)ark being 
of a greenish hue, while the bud is of a pale green; and 
while the seeds have a stripe of green down the middle of 
each. This tree appears to be known little of in the colder 

G 
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region^ of Americn; but it appears to bie a tree of great 
beauty, and to be well worthy the attention of tboi^e wbo 
delight in beautiful plantations, 

140. CAROUNIAN ASH. Fraxhm Pto(HW|Hi.— This, 
which closes my list of Ash trees, is very distinctly charac- 
terized by the form of its seeds, which are much broader, 
and more flat than those of the seeds of any other sort of 
Ash. The leaves are much broader than even thos^ of the 
WfliTR Asn; and the colour of its bark is of a greenUh 
yellow ; but it rises to a height seldom exceeding thirty 
feet; and, though a very beautiful tree, is not, as MicoAUX 
tells u^ esteemed like the other Ashes, for the properties 
of its wood. Its seeds come up the first year; and it grows 
very fast while young. 

14K I have mentioned all these diderept sorts of the 
Ash tree, because many readei*s may like to be in possession 
of all of them ; but, as subjects for plantations made for 
profit, I recommend the English Ash, or the AMBaiCAN 
Whitr Ash by preference, when that can be obtained^ ^^ 
all oases, where you are uncertain as to whether the seeds 
will come up the first year or pot, it is the best w^y to 
sow them in the spring of the next year, after they have 
been gathered in the preceding year. If you happen to be 
late in the season, it is a good way to steep the seeds f(^ 
two or three days in ^ tub, in water poured upon the seed^ 
whep it is pretty hot; not scalding hot, hut rather hotter 
than you like to bear your |:iand in. Coveo: the tub over 
when you have put in the water; let the seeds remm 
soaking for about three days and tbree^ nights j then sow 
them, in the manner directed for ppwing the seed of the 
;^nq3UishA$h; break the ground very fine over them, press 
it down upon them with great care; and, if the wealher 
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be dry^ and the sun hot, which sometimes happens in Aprils 
cover the beds over in the day-time with mats, until rain 
or shady weather come, or until the plants come up. 

142. An observation which relates to Ash trees in general 
is this, that the greatest care should be taken to keep 
cattle out of the young plantations, and out of coppices; 
where the young shoots are yet low. A hungiy cow, or 
a hungry horse, especially the latter, would destroy an 
acre in the course of a few days. When onc« cropped off, 
they can yield you neither pole nor hoop. The coppice, 
if cropped all over, would yield you nothing hut fagot 
wood. I therefore beg leave to press upon* all those who 
have young plantations, or recently-cut coppices, the abso- 
lute necessity of keeping all sorts of cattle out of them, not 
forgetting those mischievous vermin, the rabbits, one of 
which will bark twenty, thirty, or perhaps fifty, young 
Ash trees in a night. In many cases, valuable coppices 
have been nearly totally destroyed, or at leajst a ten years' 
growth of them has been destroyed by thie teeth of the 
rabbits and the hares, both of them fond of the bark of 
young trees in general ; and this valuable tree, the Ash, 
happens, unfortunately, to be one of their favourite 
dishes. 
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In Latin, Fastis ; in French, Hitre, 

143. The Botanical characters are :^It has male and female flowers, on the 
same tree ; the male flowers are collected into g;lohular heads ; these hare 
no petals, hut have several stamina included in an empalement of one leaf, 
which are terminated by oblong^ summits. The female flowers have a one- 
headed empalement, cut into four parts , but hare no petals; the gpermen is 
fixed to the empalement, supportio(f three styles, crowned by fixed stigmas. 
The ^rmen afterwards becomes a roundish capsule, armed with soft spines, 
fining in three cells, each containing a triangular nut. 

144. TheBEKCH is a tree so well known in England; it is 
so well known to be one of the loftiest and biggest and 
hardiest trees that we have; it is^ in so many instances^ a 
sort of landmark in the country; its uses are so well known, 
and the beauty of its foliage, in the fall of the year, has 
been the theme of so many poets ; that to give any descrip- 
tion of its height, bulk, uses, or hue, would be almost an 
insult to the English reader; I shall, therefore, go at 

* 

once into those matters which readers, in general, are not 
well acquainted with. 

145. The seed of the Bbbch is a nut, contained in a thick 
and rather prickly husk. This nut is of a triangular shape, 
and is covered by a double coat, like that of aCaBSNcrr, 
from which the kernel differs not very much in taste. These 
seeds drop from the trees, or are beaten off from them, in the 
months of October and^ November. They should be so ripe, 
as to fall out of the prickly husk or shell of their own accord. 
When collected together they should be laid in the sun, or 
hung up Jn small quantities in bags, in some room where 
fire is constantly kept, in order that they may become per- 
fectly dry on the outside; but they ought not to continue in 
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this state for more than a few days ; for, if they become 
^hrweUed, they perish at once. When the nuts are dry, 
they should he put into sand that is very fine, and made 
perfectly dry, putting three bushels of sand to one bushel 
of BsECH Nuts. They must not be in a damp state like 
the seeds of the Ash ; for dampness would rot them in a 
very short space of time. The Beech-nuts will not grow 
if kept aver one year. 

146. When the seeds are thus mixed with the sand, they 
ought to be put into a box or barrel, and kept, if possible, 
excluded from air. They should be kept thus, until 
they be sowed; for doing which, the proper time is the 
month of March, or that of April : the first of April is pro- 
bably as good a time as any. I should, perhaps, prefer 
the fall of the year, as in the case of the Ash ; but, in this 
case, there are those mortal enemies, the mice ; and though 
you may kill these gentfemen, or a part of th^m, revenge 
is poor, work, in such a case : the best way is not to put the 
nuts into the ground, until you have short nights for the 
mice to work in, and until nature begin to present them 
with other dishes to feed upon. 

147. When Beech-nuts are picked up from under the 
trees, you should know whether hogs have been at work 
before you ; for if they have, and have had time to do their 
work completely, they will not have left you, except by 
mere chance, a single nut that will growy though they may 
have left many that have a fair outside appearance. The 
bog's nose is so discriminating, and his scent so fine, that 
he will discover, by merely putting his nose near the 
outside coat, or husk, whether the kernel be sound, though 
that kernel has a coat under tiie outside husk* The safest 
way is, not to collect the nuts where hogs have been before 



yott ; but if ymi be, by any accideiit, cotopdled ta do ibifs 
then you ought to try the soundnem of your nuts before 
you put tbem into tsand \ otherwise yon can have no de* 
pendenee upon them. This work of trying is p^formed in 
this mnnner s you put the nuts into a tub, or some yessel, 
partly filled with clear water $ and all that you find to nam 
are defective to an extent that will prevent them from 
growing. It is not certain that all that sink will grow; 
but they generally will, except in cases where they have 
been laid in heaps and have /trnMnled/ for, that will effec- 
tually prevent tbdr growing, though they will, if still 
moist, sink in water. The observations and Instroetions^ 
contained in this paragraph, apply to ebesofuts, walnats, 
hickory nuts, and nuts of all kinds, and also to acorns. 

148. The SOWING of Beecb-nnts is performed in pre- 
cisely the same niannar as that of Ash-seeds, for whicb see 
paragraph 109 and onwards. But the Beeoh-^nuts may, and 
perhaps they ought to be, sown half an inch deeper. As to 
the time of sowing, it ought not to be too early / for, if th^ 
lie fong in the ground before tliey begin to spring up, they 
are food for mice all the while; and, even if sown in March, 
you must be careful to kill these depredators if they 
attack the nuts ; for, if they once get into yonr beds, they 
make dreadfUl havock. 

149. The MANAGEMENT of the seed-beds, the trtms- 
planting of the seedlings into a nursery, the management of 
them there, the final placing of them in plantations, ate 
all the same as those recommended in the ease of tike Jsh. 
But, the Beech is never planted as underwo&d, it being 
unfit for poles, hoops, stakes, hurdles, or tool^handla^. So 
that the plantations ouglrt never to be made veiy thiek^ as 
the wot^d is of little use till it attaiii a consid^abie sl2e» 
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If the trees wi!re {ilenled four or five feet apart^ they might 
be thinned out as they greiv up, so as to leave tbenij at latt^ 
from ten to twenty feet apart. In tbU state they grow to a 
great height, and form very beautiful woods^ etpeciaJly 
where the land is chalky^ or where there is a light loam 
with a sandy sort of stone beneath. As to cvrrtvQ nown 
the trees tlie year after the * plantings and as to the 
FatTj^itte see firvt^ paragraph 127 ; and, in this place^ ones 
for all, I will remark that all DECIDUOUS 'fREBS^ 
ought to be cut down as directed in that paragraph* If 
intended for underwood, all the shoots that thus come out 
of the stem ought to remain ; but if intended for timber 
trees, th^ ought to be kept to one $hoot t that is to say> alt 
the shoots that come out except one, ahd that one the 
strongest^ ought to be etit away soon^ after they oome oi]t# 
It will generally bappeui ttiat there will be a piece of the 
stein sticking out above the point where this shoot comes 
outi That piece of the stem ought to be pared away with 
a knife, down to the point where the shoot issues. The 
shoot will then grow over it, and, at the end of the second 
year, you will not perceive that there ever has been a cut 
in tlie stem. Bbechbs, and generally all trees not intended 
for underwood^ should be carefulljr pruned of their bottom 
mde shoots as they grow up, taking care always to cut off the 
shoots close to the stem, and with a sharp knife. You 
ought to begin pruning in the autumn after the fourth 
summer's growth^ cutting off the lower side shoots, and 
leaving those of the last three years' growth ; and this you 
ought to continue to do, till you have a clear stem of tlie 
lepgtb you wish to have it* This is work vevy easily per- 
formed; the whole plantation ought to be gone over 
regularly, from one end to the other ; and the. prunings 
may be tied up in bundles, and will then pay for the 
expense of the labour. 
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ISO* The Beech is always felled in the wiuter^ at least 
when the leaf is off. The uses of the wood are, boards, 
parts of wheels, bowls, the wooden part of carpenters' 
planes, and (when farmers fed their servants in their bouses, 
and when the labourer's cottage knew nothing of the 
accursed tea and crockery- ware) trenchers. This wood is, 
by cleanly people, generally cboscai for dressers, and for 
shelves in milk-houses $ for chums, cheese*vats, and the 
like, it being white as deal, without its disagreeable smelh 
and without its inconvenient softness. 

151. AMERICAN BEECHES.— There are two of these: 
1. The Ran Bbbch (Fagus Ferrugina); 2. The Whstb 
Bbbcu {Fagu9 Sylvestris). These differ from each other 
ill the cdour of the bark, and in the size^ and a little in the 
shape, of the leaf. I have seen trees of both sorts very 
lofty aud big ; but I have always understood, that the 
grain of the wood is not so fine as that of our own Beech. 



I 

Id Latin, Be tula ; in French, Bouleau, 

152. The Botanical characters are the wme, in all respecU, a» those of 

The Alder, which see in paragraph 93. 

153. Of American Birches there are no less than five 
distinct varieties ; but, as the instructions applicable to the 
English Birch apply equally well to all these, 1 shall, under 
this first head, give all the instructions that I think neces- 
sary, relative to this kind of tree. 

154. The Birch is, in this country, seldom a large tree. 
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or a lofty one^ though, if desirable, it might, doubtless, be 
made to become both large and lofty. But, as timber, it 
yields the superiority to so many others, and, as underwood, 
to so few, that it is seldon^ (unless for mere ornament) 
cultivated, except in the latter character. Many, however, 
are its good qualities. Its chief uses are in hoops and 
brooms, though its wood, when suiBciently large, might be 
applied to some of the uses to which the wood of the Alder 
is put. The Birch makes but a poor hop-pole ; and> as a 
stake, it will hardly stand a year. In quality it is inferior 
to the Hazel in hoops, in hurdles, in rods ; but it grows 
a great deal faster, more straight, and produces a much 
more abundant crop. It wiU, too, not only grow, but 
thrive, in any soil or situation, and does, in this respect, 
iar surpasA all other trees. It will flourish 4)n the top of a 
bank of pure sand or gravel, and it will also flourish in 
a bog. It is the first tree in leaf in the spring; and, where 
it abounds, its verdure, which is peculiarly gay, glads the 
eye more than ten days before the buds have begun to send 
forth green from the other sorts of underwood. 

. 155. The SEED of the Birch resembles, in all respects^ 
that of the Aldkb, for a description of which, and for di- 
rections as to the collecting, and preserving the seed, see 
paragraphs 96 and 97; only I may add here, that the seed 
of the Birch and of the Alder, will, if kept constantly dry, 
keep good for several years. 

156w But as to the SOWING of these seeds, the directions 
are here to be given, and these are to sei've also for sowing 
the seeds of the Alder. The seed is a very minute flat 
thing, suiTounded by a sort of web, or wing ; and, unless 
great pains be bestowed, it will not come up. I took, for 
several successive years, infinite pains to raise American 




Bircheft fhrni Med, and I riwayt fiiiled. Millba had 
tauj^bt me, that I must cover the seed tmy Ughify) but 
ihoQgh I did tbia wlib earth paseed tbfongh a sieve thai 
made it as lloe as floury I got, on an averagei not a pkiiii 
in a yard square, tliougb I sowed in the shade, and tratered, 
and neglected no precaution tending to suceesStf 

157. The Birch does not send out nrok^rt; and, as it can- 
not be propagated by cuMngi, like the Aiders the young 
planis, wherewith to make neW plantations, are got from 
Ike UKMMb / are palled up there when young, and are put 
hito plantations at oooe, or are prevhMidy placed in a 
nursery for a short time* In the bireb*woods abundance 
of seeds fall every year, and are of coarse ne?cr covered by 
any earth at all. lliey must generally fall upon, or aaaongst, 
leaves j but some few remain on the bare ground. Here^ 
in the Aade of summer, they strike ) and they barely exist 
In this Aaded state, until i/ie coppies be cut Then tbey 
have sun and airj and while the old stem arejieBding up 
their new shoots, these seedlings get up too | and befioore 
they be completely overtopped again, they become plants 
a foot or two high. They, when tbey become shaded again, 
make little progress in height, but increase something in 
size of Sftem« When the wood is neMi cut, the hook sweeps 
them down amongst the rest, and then they send up strong 
sboolfi)^ they start with the old stems, and taike thek place 
as underwood. 

158< The last summer (ld97)x having foiled in all my 
attempts to raise plants from American seed, I^ reflecting 
on this operation in the woods, determined to try some 
need on the top of the groundg and under ehade^ In order to 
itunire the shade and the moisture, and, at the same time^ 
to imnm protectkm against heavy rains and gusts of wind. 
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I piretlarad aome ground^ oo whteb I put cuoUmbef^^firatnes | 
aod^ in tbeae GrameB^ the bed of earth haviog bee0 siftfcd 
v^ry finely, I aowted iny seed in the foUowing manaer 
fir«t put il into wurm v$aler, and let it soak for 
boutiBs I tbea mixed It well and Cruly with eartb ver}r 
finely sifted, making the whole rather W0U I laid Ae mix** 
ture in a heap, which I turned every day for about four or 
fire day% until I mw here a^ Aere a saed begltintttg to 
thffo« oat its ro»ti I then took the mixture, and tcattaied 
it (teed and earth together) ok the beds that I bad prepared^ 
getitlf ilraileriQg Ae bed^ and shading it with a mal^ giving 
air in the day-timei and^ when no raia or wind tbreiiteMd^ 
taking aS all eoveriog during the night* 

159. In about a week, I saw the seeds, which lay on the 
top of the groilBd> beginning to send oat tbtir mott^ and 
to sead tfaem'doi^n latQ the grounds As the A*oot deisoendedi 
the deed rote- up from the ground i and at the end of about 
four dafs^ it was most curkyBS> and» to me^ most deligbtfidj 
to behold, the whide bed covered with the little brown 
seeds standing up^ suatafaied by the root* In about foui; 
days more, the leai^es <^ shuffled off tlie mortal coil,'' and 
the bed was all one beautiful green. 

IfiO. It was pceltty aeaHy July before I resorted to thit 
metbody so tbat the jriants wer# still very smaU, when otar«f 
taken by Auiumnf tmd, off courle^ too small for sal^ tbis 
year ; but^ b^ one transplanting, they will be made very 
fine plants. After the plants become green^ you must s^kl 
eontinue to shade under a hot sun, until they be fairly out 
is rough leaf; but when they arrive at that peinti tliey 
are-sose*' 

\6U Herein a groat ^eal of nicety md attention required) 
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but consider, that a cucumber^fhitne, of three or imir ligbto, 
will give you finom im to twenty thouiond treegj with as 
nueh eertaioty as you can have any plant of any kind. 
FhNB the seed-bed the plants go into a nursery, where they 
are treated in precisely the same manner as directed for 
treating the seedlings of the Ash. 

162. For the want of knowing how to manage the seed-* 
beds of this tree, recourse b had to the coppices; and I 
venture to say, that one thousand plants obtained in that 
way, must, on an average of cases, cost as much as the 
raising often thousand, in the manner above directed ; be- 
sides that the plants from the coppices must necessarily 
be poor scrubby things compared with those raised in beds. 

168. The PLANTING OUT of the Birch is performed 
in precisely the same way as that directed in the case of the 
Ash. Four feet each way is quite thick enough ; and the 
produce, if the plantation be duly attended to, is very great; 
for the shoots of the Birch grow erect ; great numbers 
come out of a stem ; they grow &st ; and they suffer from 
nothing but actually cropping or breaking off. 

164. As to F£LLIN6, the Birch, like all other under- 
woods, is cut when the leaf is off. The finer spray is selected 
for brooms; the straight rods for barrel hoops, or hurdles; 
the short and stout and straight parts, for broom handles; and 
the rough stuff for fagots, . or fuel, in some shape or other. 
The better the ground, tlie faster the shoots will. grow, and 
the sooner they will be fit to cut; but the Birch ought not 
to stand till it become poles; for, as such, it is good for 
very little. Where there is Birch, there ought, in the same 
underwood, to be nothing but Birch ; because, if with Hazel, 
for instance, it ought 4o be cut sooner than the Hazel, and 
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this cannot be, for all must stand or be felled together; so 
that, where there is a mixture, the Birch, waiting for the 
Hazel, gets to be too big before it be cut Mt is a pole, by^the 
time that the Hazel becomes a rod. In the case of the A^ 
the mixture does no harm ; for, though it outstrips every 
thing of English undertvood, it is useful in all its stages; 
and the bigger it is the more it is valuable. 

165. I have here been speaking only of the English 

> * 

Birch ; but the thing to be desired is, a general introduc- 
tion of the American Birches. As to their seed, their pro- 
pagation, their cultivation, and their application, they have 
nothing different from ours. They are equally hardy too^ 
and equally regardless of soil and situation. But they grow 
still faster than ours ; they exceed ours in straightness ; and 
they all grow to trees, like an Oak or an Ash. Miliar 
strongly recommends them in preference to our own; and, 
as his book was published more than half a century back, 
and as it was, and is, a book of great repute, the reason of 
his advice having been neglected, is to be found, doubtless, 
hi difficulty of raising plants from the seed, a difficulty which 
my snccessful experience has now completely removed. 

166. The American Birches are, 1. The Whitb Birch 
(Betula Populifotia) ; 2. The Black Birch (Betula Lenta) ; 
3. The Rbd Birch (Betula Rubra) ; 4. The Ybixow Birch 
{Betula Lutea) ; 5. The Canoe-Birch Betula Papyracea. 
Of the size of these trees, the reader may judge from the 
name of the latter, which has been given to it because the 
Indians make their canoes with the bark of it, by taking off 
the bark, in one whole piece, and making a canoe of it, 
sometimes sufficient to carry, very conveniently, ten or 
twelve persons. Nothing can be easier than the importing 
of the seeds of these trees, which grow in great quantities 



in all Northern parts of the United States^ in Ca^ada^ New 
Brunswick^ and Nova Seotia. The katlqns are oc^ecti^ 
wben ripe, made very drjr, and may be brought to EngUmd 
in barreli^ or bag$| and ai the «eed» if kept in a dry statjQ, 
will be w good at the end oi two yean ay at the end of one 
year, it may be brought to England at any time of the year, 
and safel/ kept tijl the suitable occaaon for sowing arrive. 
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In Latin, Jnniperus ; in French^ Oedre, 

1^7. Tbf bptoia i cal cliarai;l#ri «r« : I( bas m«le aip4 f«niate flovem ia 
dUferent plants, and sometimts a( separate distances on the same plant. The 
male flowers i;row on a conical katkin ; the flowers are placed by threes, two 
of them fastened alon^ the common tail opposite, terminated by a single 
one; iha apalaiarabipad* ibovt, lyiag o^r «a«h other, and Ax^ to tli« 
«»l«im» 1^ a Tiiy shflfft (not-atalk, Tha flnwer. has no petal, ha( three ata- 
min^ in the male flower» which are Joined in one body below, having three 
distinct summits, adhering to the scales of the lateral flowers. The female 
flensrers hate a small three -polnled empalemeni, fitting upon tha germen, 
which It penmnant ; tiiey hara thiaa ititr, acute, penaaaapt petals i tlw gaiy 
men sitting below the empalement, supports three single styles, crowned by 
stigmas* The germen afterwards becoines a roundish ben^, int^sii^i; tt^ree 
stony seeds, which are oblbng and angular on one side, but convex on the 
otiiaf* 

168. Miller reckons thirteen vai'ieties of the Cedar j but, 
as I am to treat of only such trees as are fit for forests^ 
or woods^ I shall mention but two ; the RED CEDAR and 
the WHITE CEDAR i both suited to our climate, both 
hardy, both of great utility, and both thriving upon lands 
(the one on the dry and arid, and the other on the very 
wet), where hardly any other tree will even live. Lofty 
evergreens are^ above all other trees^ wanted in England ; 
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and diMs i^ tnaes^ besides their other nunerons vaUiftble 
qualiti^ give us ibis tbifig which is so desirttUe. 

160. Concerning the RED CEDAR {Jmiperui VwgU 
manQ)f 1 wiU first give wliat Michaux, in his Amxhican 
Stiva, says upon the sulyecti and then 1 will give an 
account of my own experienee in the raising of the 
plants. 

}70« ^* The foliage is evergreen, numerously subdivided, 

'* and composed of small sharp scales enchased in one 

^' another. It diffuses a resinous aromatic odour when 

^^ bruised } dried and reduced to powder, it has the same 

'^ effect as the common Juniper, of increasing the 

'^ efficacy of blistering plasters. The mide and female 

*^ flowers are smsli, ndt conspicuous, and borne separately 

^^ on the same or on difibrent stocks. The seeds are small 

f' ovate berries, bluii^h when ripe, and coverad with a 

^^ white exudation. Tbay arrive at mataiitjr about &e 

^^ beginning of the fall, and, . if sown immediately, the 

*^ greater part of them shoot the following spring, but not 

<< before the second year, if they are kept several months. 

*^ The quantity of gin made from them in the United States 

^ is small, compared with what is imported from Holhmd. 

<< The name of Rbu Can^a is dcKriptive only of the pei^ 

^^ lEect wood, which is of a bright tint i the sap is perfectly 

^^ white* The most striking pecuUai*ity in the vegetation 

*^ of the Rap Ca^Aa is, that its branches, which are nume- 

^ rous and close, spring near the earth, and spread hori- 

^^aontally, and that the lower limbs arfv during many 

<^ years, aa long as the body of the tree. The trunk de- 

^' creases so rapidly, that the largest stocks rarely afford 

« tunber for ship'building, of more than eleven feet in 

^^ length* Its diameter is very much diminished by deep 
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*' oblong crevices in every part of the trunks which are 
*^ occasioned by the large branches persisting after they are 
*' dead. My own observations and experiments lead me 
^' to believe that the growth of the tree might be quick- 
'' ened, and this deformity prevented^ by cutting the limbs 
f^ even with the trunk for two^thirds of its height. The 
^ wood is odorous, compact, fine-grained, and very light, 
^* though heavier and stronger than that of the WurrE 
^ Cedar and Cyprbss. To these qualities it unites the 
" still more precious character of durability, and is con- 
*' sequently highly esteemed for such objects as require it 
'' in an eminent degree. But as it is procured with diffi- 
^ culty, and is every day becoming scarcer, it is reserved 
*' exclusively for the most important uses. The repi*oduc> 
*^ tion is too trifling to be mentioned in comparison with 
'^ the consumption in the ports of the United States at 
'^ large, and particularly at New York, Philadelphia, and 
'^ Baltimore. In the upper part of the frame of vessels it 
*' is joined with the Live Oak, to compensate its excessive 
'^ weight ; and this usage, more than any other, has wasted 
'^ the species. Recourse is now had to the coast of East 
f^ Florida, between the St. Mary and the St. John, which 
** will soon be exhausted in its turn. The nearer the Rbd 
*^ Cbdar grows to the sea, and the farther southward, the 
^^ better is its wood. Next to ship-building, it is most 
*' commonly used for posts, which are highly esteemed, 
*^ and are reserved for inclosing court-yards and gardens in 
^^ the cities and their vicinity. The barriei*s of the side- 
'^ walks, in the streets of Philadelphia, are made of this 
*^ wood : they are ten or eleven feet long, and eight inches 
^' in diameter, and are sold at eighty cents each, while those 
" of Whitb Cedar cost only sixteen or seventeen cents. It 
*^ is eminently fitted for subterranean water-pipe?, but is 
^f rarely employed, from the difficulty of obtaining stocks of 
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^^ a sufficient diameter. Small round or oval tubs, very 
'^ neatly wrought and hooped with brass, are made with 
" staves consisting partly of the sap and partly of the 
*^ heart. I have obseiTed that the turners at Philadelphia 
" make the large stop-cocks of this wood. In the southern 
*^ states it is commonly chosen for coffins.^' 

171. I have imported the berries of this Cedar. They 
are about the size of a common field pea ; each contains 
three bard s^ds^ the three being covered with a resinous 
pulp. I sowed a parcel in March, 1826, and they came up 
early in March, 1827) having been sent from America in 
the early part of 1^6, in a barrel, in which they were 
mixed with dry sand. They were sowed in the manner 
that I have directed for the sowing of the Ash. They ought 
to stand onother year in the seed-bed, and, after a year, or 
two at most, in nursery (put in in the manner directed for the 
Ash), they might go into plantations. But, at every stage, 
great care ought to be taken in removing them. The same 
may be observed of all evergreens ; for they all transplant 
with more risk than diciduous trees. — See, as to transplant- 
ing and prunmg of roots^ paragraph 215, which must be 
particularly attended to, 

172. The Rkd Cbdar is surpassed by no wood in light-' 
nesSf and yet it yields not even to the Locust or the Live- 
Oak in duraUlity, Many are the instances, in Long Island, 
where you see posts of this wood that must have stood for a 
century or more, though exposed to the weather all the 
while. These trees grow on the veiy barrenest and most 
exposed parts of the coast, where no other trees will even 
live. In winter time, in many parts of that country, their 
boughs are a great resourse for the feeding of ewes that 
have lambs, in the absence of all other gi'een or moist food. 
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This is 80 much the case, that the Chawcbllor Livingston 
(ambassador in France about twenty years ago), In a book 
which he wrote on the management of sheep, has a long* 
passage upon this species of sheep-food 5 whicli, indeed, I 
used to thus apply myself, and with very great success. 
These trees would thrive on any of the poorest of our hills 
of chalk, of sand, of gravel, or of rock. Nothing can be 
easier to raise, and nothing more easily to be obtained than 
the seed. 

173. WHITE CEDAR {Cuprmui Thyade$).^Tbi% tree, 
which appears to have been unknown to Miller, would seem 
to be something halfway between a Cedar and a Cypres; for 
it does not bring its seed in a berry , after the manner of the 
Cedar, but in a little diy cofte, not larger than a marroW'-fiit 
pea ; but, while it has three seeds in each cone, the cone 
is not, like that of the Deciduous Cypress, globular, but has 
little squares imprinted upon its surfaoe. The cone is so 
compact, that, unless quite ripe^ you must actually thump it 
with something bard and heavy to get out the seeds ; bnt^ 
if ripe, or nearly so, and laid in a warm sun, or near a fine^ 
the cones will open and tlie seed come out. 

174. The SOWING ought to take place as soon after you 
get the seeds (in the fall or winter) as the ground can be 
made to work. The manner of sowing is that of the Rsd 
Ckdak, except that these seeds mui^ not have more thaa 
an inch of covering. These seeds also do not come up till 
the second year I the plants are to be treated, in all their 
stages, like those of the Red Cedar. But pay further parti- 
cular ^tentbm to paragraph 215. 

17d. But, as to soil nnd situaticnf this tree wholly <Kfiers 
from the Red Ciedar } for this tree k>v^ wet laBd> and ev«n 
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amamp; and not only a swamp, but a swamp covered by 
every spring-tide, even wbere the water is saltish ; a thing 
that agrees with no other tree that I know of: for even 
the Jlder will not live if frequently visited by water that. 
is what i? called brackish. In the account which I am 
about to give from Michaux, a good deal is said about 
the height, size^ and uses of this most valuable and beau- 
tiful tree ; to which I will just add, that it covers,, in the 
shape of shingles, almost all the good houses in the United 
States : painted, this covering will last a hundred years ; 
and, unpainted, thirty-five or forty, The tree is straight as 
a gun-stick, and it has all the other characteristics of 
beauty. The seed is easily obtained ; and how many now 
worthless moors and morasses, in this kingdom, might, at 
' a very moderate expense, be covered with woods of this 
valuable timber ! 

176, What MicHAUx says of this tree is as follows :— 
'^ The White Cedar grows only in wet grounds. In the 
^^ maritime districts of New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
^'ginia, it nearly fills the extensive marshes which lie 
" adjacent to the salt-meadows, and are exposed in high 
^^ tides to be Qvei*flowed by the sea. In New Jersey it 
^^ covers almost alone the whole surface of (he swamps, of 
^' which the. Tupelo aud Red Maple occupy the skirts. 
^^ Farther south it is mingled with the Cypress, by which it 
*^ is at length entirely supplanted. I^ Lower Jersey apd 
" Maryland the swamps are accessible only during the 
" dryest part of the summei', and wjieii they are fvozm in 
^^ the winter. The tree^ stapd so thick in jthem, that the 
^Hight can hardly penetrate the foliage; and in their 
" gloomy shade spring, at every step, twfts of tte Dwarf 
" Eose Bay, Honeysuckle, and Andromeda. The luipiriant 
^' y^geH^tuHi proves that they delight in dark and humid 
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** exposures. The Whitb Csdab is seventy or eiglity feet 
^^ high, and rarely more than three feet in diameter, unless 
^ perhaps in the great swamps which have not been tho- 
'^ roughly explored, such as the Dismal Swamp near Nor- 
** folk, in Virginia, which is covered with this species and 
'* the Cypress. When the Wuitb Cbdars are close and 
^* compressed, the trunk is straight, perpendicular, and 
*^ destitute of branches to the height of fifty or sixty feet : 
'^ they are observed to choose the centre of the swamps, 
*' and the Cypresses the circumference. The epidermis is 
<< very thin on the young stocks ; but, as they grow older, 
'^ it becomes thick, of a soft filaceous texture, of a reddish 
'^ colour, and similar to that of an old Vine. When cut, a 
" yellow transparent resin, of an agreeable odour, exudes, 
'^ of which a few ounces could hardly be collected in a 
^^ summer from a tree of three feet in circumference. The 
'^ foliage is evergreen; each leaf is a little branch, nume- 
^' rously subdivided, and composed of small, aciite, imbri- 
^' cated scales, on the back of which a minute gland is dis- 
" cerned with the lens. In the angle of these ramifications 
** grow the flowers, which are scarcely visible, and which 
*' produce very small rugged cones of a greenish tint, which 
^' changes to bluish towards the fall, when they open to 
^' release the fine seeds. The concentrical circles are 
" always perfectly distinct, even in stocks of considerable 
^^ size, but their number and compactness prove that the 
" tree arrives at its fiiU growth only after a long lapse of 
*^ years. I have counted 277* annual layers in a trunk 
" twenty-one inches in diameter, and five feet from the 
'^ ground, and forty^-seven in a plant only eight inches thick 
" at the surface, which proved it to be already fifty years 
^^ old. I was told that the swamp in which it grew had 
** been burnt at least half a century before, and bad been 
" repeopled from a few stocks that escaped the couflagra- 
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^^ tion^ or perhaps by the seeds of the preceding year. The 

"wood is light, soft, fine-grained, and easily wrought. 

" When perfectly seasoned, and exposed for some time to 

*^ the light, it is of a rosy hue. It has a strong aromatic 

" odour, which it preserves as long as it is guarded from 

"humidity. The perfect wood resists the succession of 

" dryness and moisture longer than that of any other spe- 

" cies'; and for this quality principally, as well as its ex- 

" treme lightness, it is preferred at Baltimore and Phila- 

" delphia for shingles, which are cut transversely to the 

" concentrical circles, and not parallel, like those of the 

" Cypress. They are fi'om twenty-four to twenty-seven 

" inches long, from four to six inches broad, and three lines 

" thick at the larger end. In the advertisements of Balti- 

"more they are called Juniper Shingles, and are sold at 

"four or five dollars a thousand. At Philadelphia and 

" Baltimore they are generally preferred to those of Cy- 

" press, as they are larger and are free Irom the defects of 

" splitting when nailed upon the rafters. The houses in 

" those cities, as well as in New York and the smaller cir- 

" cum jacent towns, are covered with them ; they usually 

" last thirty or thirty-five years. The domestic consump- 

^^ tion is great, and the exportation to the West Indies is 

^^ estimated at several millions. The Whitb Ckdar has 

" long ceased to be employed for the firames of houses : 

^ stocks of sufiicient dimensions are rare, and are more 

" profitably reserved for shingles and for other works, of 

" joinery, for which this apecies Ls superior to the White 

'^ Pine, being still more durable' and more secure from 

'^ worms. It continues to be used in building only near' 

" the great swamps, in which it abounds, as about Greategg 

*^ HaVbour and Indian River in New Jersey, and near the 

^^ Dismal Swamp in Virginia. The superior fitness of this 

^'wood for various household utensils has given rise, in 
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'^ Pliilfldelphia^ to a distinot class of mechanics called Cedai* 
'^ Coopers^ and a great number of workmen are employed 
''for the domestic and foreign market. They fabricate, 
*^ principally^ pails, waihtubs^ and churns, of difierent 
'' forms. This Ware is cheap, light, and neatly made ; and 
<' instead of becoming dull, like that of other wood, it grows 
** whiter and smoother by us^. The hoops are made of 
'' young CedarSj stripped of the bark and split into two 
** parts. The saplings are appropriated exclusively to this 
" object, and vary in price from five to fifteen dollars a 
'' thousand, according to their length : the largest are two 
" inches thick at the base, and eleven or twelve feet long. 
" At the mouth of the river Cape Feur, the pilots and fisher- 
** men cover the sides of their boats with clap-boards of 
" White Cedar, which they prefer to those of Cypres^> as 
'' being lighter, more durable, and less liable to spHt. I 
'' have been assured that this wood, selected with care, 
*' makes excellent sound-^ boards for forte-pianos. The 
'' merchants of Philadelphia find it best for preserving oils. 
" Chai^coal, highly esteemed in the manufactory of gunpow- 
<' der, IS made of young stocks about an inch and a half in 
<' diameter, deprived of their bark j and the seasoned wood 
•* affords beautiful lamp-black, lighter and more intensely 
" coloured, though less abundant, than that obtained from 
" the Pine. In the lumber-yards of Philadelphia, White 
*' Cedai^ boards from New Jersey, ten or twelve feet long, 
^^ and of a mean breadth less than thirteen inches, are sold 
*' at twenty dollars a thousand feet. In New Jersey, not far 
" from Philadelphia, the farmers on the borders of the 
** Cedar Swamp employ this tree for field-fence : the rails, 
*' formed of young stocks, entire or split in the middle, last 
•' from fifty to sixty years when deprived of the bark .* they 
*^ are sold at six or eight dollars a hundred^ and the stocks 
"proper for posts at twelve or fifteen cents a-piece, 
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'^ Swamps which produce the White Cedar are a valuable 
^^ Apecies of property, and might be rendered more profit* 
'^ able by more judicious management." 
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In Latin, Cerasus; in French, Cermer. 

177. The Botanical characters are :— The flower has a bell-shaped empale- 
ment of one leaf, cut into five parts ; it has live round large petals, which 
spread open, and are inserted in the empalement ; and from twenty to thirty 
stamiaa, which are nearly as Vong as the petals, and are also inserted in the 
empalement, terminated by twin summits. It has a roundish j^ermen, sup> 
porting a slender style, crowned by an orbicular stigma. The germen turns 
afterwards to a roundish fruit, enclosing a nut of the same form. 

178. I am not about to speak of the /ruft-trees of this 
species ; but solely of those trees which are useful as timber^ 
and these are three in number; 1. Our native xmH clierry ; 
the American xmld red cherry ^ and the American wild black 
cherry. 

179. The ENGLISH WILD CHERRY tree, which 
bears a little blackish and sometimes reddish fruit, will 
grow to a great size; it grows fast; its trunk is very 
sti'aight, and its timber is pretty good ; being better, at any 
rate, than that of the Beech, or of the Elm, for boards; and, 
indeed, it is not amiss for the making of furniture, being 
of a reddish colour, compact, and admitting of a fine polish. 
As underwoody it i& not good ; in poles, it is of bad shape ; 
and nothing like equal to the Ash in quality. It is wholly 
unfit for hoops, hurdles, stakes, or any other of the most 
profitable uses of underwood. If stems of it be met with 
ia our coppices, I have always seen their produce cut up 
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for fiieU Buty nothing is easier to propagate or to plant, 
and the tree will thrive in almost any soil that is not 
too wet. 

180. The SEED, as is well known, is a Utile cherry. 
These are gathered when ripe, mixed with sand at once, 
four gallons of sand to one of cherries ; the heap (which 
may be placed in a shed or a cellar) is turned frequently; 
and, in the month of January or February, the mixture is 
sowed in all respects as has been directed for Beech-nuts. 

181. The same care, or rather more, must be taken with 
regard to mtcej for the seeds must be sowed very early in 
. the year, lest they should sprjmt while in the heap, which 

they are very apt to do, and if they sprout they are spoiled. 
The greatest care must be taken to keep the young plants 
free from weeds; for, if these besuflFered to gcow, the plants 
will hardly live, and, at any rate, a whole year will be lost. 

182. The TRANSPLANTING into the nurseiy, the 
sorting into classes, the pruning of the roots, and the final 
putting out into PLANTATIONS, are the same, in all 
respects (except as to digtances in the plantations), as 
directed in the case of the Ash. 

183. But, as to DISTANCES in plantations, the Cherry 
being of no use as undenvood, ought not to be planted at 
nearer than five or six feet; for the young trees are good for 
very little, and the tree naturally branches out widely. 
The tree ought to be pruned as it gro^s up, but always 
in time; the lower side-shoots ought to be kept cutr off close 
to the stem, in such manner as to leave three or four years' 
growth above where you prune. You then get a stem* U^ 
the length that you wish, quite clear from knots and knobs s 
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but you must not let the limbs grow large before you cut 
them off; for though the bark may^ in time, cover the cut, 
there will be the piece of dead wood in the stem whenever 
it be cut down. 

184. The AMERICAN WILD RED CHERRY re- 
sembles the above in all respects, except that it grows to 
a much greater height, and that its wood is more red, 
much closer in its texture, and more durable. It is in all 
respects to be treated in the manner above directied for the 
English Wild Cherry. 

185. AMERICAN WILD BLACK CHERRY.— This 
is the finest tree, and produces the finest timber. The 
Americans call it the A'ficA-cherry, because its fruit hangs 
ill long bunches, somewhat like grapes. Our gardeners, 
for what reasoit they best know, call it the " Bird-ckerryy" 
and they aU\*ays ^eem to consider it as nothing more than a 
tall flowering shrtdf. It is a pretty tall one to be sure ; for 
I have seen many thousands, eachabove a hundred feet high. 
The Botanical characters of this tree differ from those of the 
other Cherries, and are as follows ; — 

186. The eaipalement of the flower is bell-shaped, of one leaf, indented in 
five parti at the brim, ivbicb spread open. The flower has Ave lari^e roundish 
petals, ^hich are spread open, and are inserted in the enipalement. It hath 
from twenty to thirty awUshaped stamina, which are inserted in the empale- 
ment, terminated by roundish summits and a roundish germen, supporting^ 
a slender style, crowned by an entire obtuse stigma. The germen, after- 
wards a roundish fruit, inclosing an oval-pointed nut, having rough furrows. 

187. It is a great error to suppose, that this is not a 
timber tree; for, if put into a plantation, and kept carefully 
managed, I know of few trees that would exceed it in 
height ; and I have now a chest made of -the wood of this 
tree, the boards of which are two and a half feet broad. 
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The wood of thid tree to beautifiil in household fornluire -. 
it to of a light brick colour, very hard, very durable, ami 
admitg of as floe a polish as mahogany; and is, wheth^ in 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, or any other thing, much more 
beautiful. It is a fast-growing tree; its leaves are long, 
smooth, and of a very bright green ; and, as a flowering tree, 
it yields to scarcely any. 

188. The SEED of thto tree is a little oblong cherry- 
stone, which, as to collecting, preserving, and solving, is 
to be treated precisely like the stones of our wild cherry. 
The Americans gather the fruit for the making of cherry- 
mm, or brandy, for which purpose it is preferred to the 
common black cherry, which we call Merries, that being a 
corruption of the Norman term Merise* But, though this 
tree is as hardy as any other of the Cherry kind, thriving 
as it does, even on the sea coast, in the Northern parts of 
the United States ; and, though it will blow very finely in 
England, its seed never does, I believe, ripen here, and 
must therefore be obtained from America, as it easily may, 
making a barrel supply the place of the shed, or the cellar, 
for keeping the seed till the sowing season arrive. 

1 89. These trees^ when they come out of the nursery, 
ought to be put into plantations, at four feet apart ; for, 
in that situation, they will grow erect, which they are apt, 
sometimes, not to do, if they have room to straggle. They 
ought to he kept pruned up, as directed in the case of the 
other Cherries, in paragraph 183. As to cutting down the 
year after planting, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 
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In Latin^ Castanea ; in French, Chdtaignier, ' 

190. The Botanical characters are :— It has male and female flowers on the 
same tree, tometimes at separate distancesi andj At othet timeS| near each 
other. The male flowers are fixed to a loog string, forming^ a sort of kat-kin ; 
these have each an empalement of one leaf, cut into five parts ; they have no 
petals, but include about ten or twelve bristly stamina, terminated by oblong; 
sammits. The female flowers have also An empaletnent of one leaf, divided 
into four parts, hdvin^ no petals, but a germen fixed to the empalemeDt» 
supports three styles^ crowned by a reflexed stigma. The germen, which is 
situated at the base of the empalement^ becomes a roundish fruity armed 
With soft spines, including one or mor^ nuts. 
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191. Inhere are divers sorts of Chesnuts; but I need 
mention only two of these sorts, these being the only ones 
fit for timber trees or underwood j namely, the Spanish 
Chesnut and the American Chesnut. There are, indeed, 
divers varieties of what we call the Horee Chesnuts ; and as 
our Horse Chesnut always will be cultivated more or less, 
I shall speak of that bye-and-bye. 

192. THE SPANISH CHESNUT.— This is a tree not 
remarkable for great height; but it comes to a considerable 
size, and its timber is thought to be, in many respects, 
equal to that of our Oak. There are indubitable signs of 
its having been a tree much cultivated in England in former 
times : — the roofing of Westminster Hall is said to consist 
of Chesnut wood, which is also to be found in almost all of 
those gentlemen's mansion-houses, such great numbers of 
which existed in England formerly, and so very few 
of which the Protestant Reformation, aided so materially by 
the loaning and funding and paper-money system, has left 
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staiiding in any part of the kingdom. Tliis tree haB, how* 
ever, been supplanted by the Oaic^ as timber; but as under- 
wood it is excellent, while the Oak, as underwood, is really 
good for nothing, except for fuel ; and, even as fuel, it yields 
to almost every other tree, until the wood be of a consider- 
able size. 

193. The SEED of the Chesnut is to be collected, pre- 
served, and sowed, in precisely the same manner as directed 
for the seed of the Beech, to which the reader will be 
pleased to turn back; but the seed of the Chesnut is much 
more delicate than that of the Beech, and maggots are 
much more apt to get into it. These insects have the per- 
verseness to prefer the germ of the seed to all other parts 
of it ; the moment they enter they begin upon the germ, 
and the moment they begin upon it they destroy the vege- 
tative faculty of the seed. Therefore, if you collect your 
own seed, the greatest possible care must be taken to make 
it perfectly dry as soon as possible; not to put it into large 
parcels; you ought to turn it and rub it several times in 
order to destroy the eggs from which the maggots come. 
When the seed is perfectly dry, made so in the sun, if 
possible, it ought to be packed in jars or barrels, along 
with very dry sand, four times as much sand as chesnuts, 
and duly mixed ; and then the jars or barrels ought to be 
closed down as careAilly as if containing currant-jeliy or 
choice pickled pork. 

194. The SOWING ought not to take place until 
towards the end of March or the beginning of April. The 
manner of sowing is that described in the case of the Beech. 
The earth should be very finely broken, and the seeds, after 
being scattered over the beds, ought to be well pressed 
down by the back of the spade, in order that they may not 
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become exposed by the washings of heavy rains. They 
come up in the month of May, and they get, by the month 
of October, to be about six or seven inches high^ with 
leaves pretty nearly as large as those of the old tree. 

195. If the seeds be imported, you run great risks; for 
they may have been put into an oven^ in order to prevent 
their heating on the voyage ; and, nine times out of ten^ 
that will destroy the germ, though the nut m^ay still be very 
good for eating. If the nuts have been put in heaps, or 
packages, and have at all fermented, they will not grow. 
I received several barrels, three years ago, in a very fine 
state^ mixed with sand, perfectly dry. In order to put 
them in a state of greater security, I deemed it advisable 
to lay them in a heap in the garden, separated from their 
sand, and covered over with a foot thick of mould. My 
ground was not ready, and I feared that they would get too 
dry before I could conveniently sow them. But, deprived 
of their sand, and being put together in a heap, the moisture 
that remained in them caused them to heat and to mould. 
1 examined the germs of them, and found them all rotten. 
I sowed them, however, but had not one single plant, when 
I ought to have had twenty, or perhaps fifty, thousand ; 
and I have invariably found, that if seed, no matter of what 
sort, once ferment, be it ever so little, it will not grow. 
This is almost always the case with acorns that have to be 
conveyed from one place to the other ; and it is for this 
reason that they ought always to be made very dry ; and, 
for fear of their becoming withered, and the destruction of 
tiie germ produced this way, they ought always to be 
packed in very dry sand. 

196. As to the TRANSPLANTING from the seed-bed 
to the nursery, and from the nursery to the plantation, 
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follow, in all respects^ the directions given in the case of 
the Ash. If CuKSNOTS be intended for timber, they ought 
to be planted in rows of four feet apart, and at four ieet 
apart in the row, the plants in one row standioy opposite 
the middle of the intervals in the other row, which indeed 
ought to be the case in the planting of all other trees. As 
to managing the ground of the plantation, follow the rules 
laid down in the case of the Ash ; and as to catting down 
the plants the year after they are planted, and aUo as to 
pnmify, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 

197. When UNDERWOOD is the object in a pkmta- 
tion of Chesnuts, the rows ought to be five feet apart at 
the least, and the plants five feet apart in the row. The 
Chesnut stem spreads wider and requires more room than 
that of the Birch, the Hazel, or even of the Ash. As 
underwood, the Chesnut is useful, chiefly as poleiy of which 
it produces very good ones, lasting as long or longer, as 
hop-poles, than the Asii; but it does not grow so fast as 
the Ash, and, unless great care be talcen, has some disad* 
vantages unknown to the Ash. It sends out stout side<^ 
shoots, coming opposite each other ; and this makes a great 
swell in the middle of the pole, and causes the upper part 
of the pole to diminish in size too rapidly. Then, to get a 
Chesnut pole any where between twelve and twenty feet in 
length, there will lUways be a di9proporiionatebiUt ; the butt 
will be too large in proportion to the t(^ of the pole. This, 
in hop-poles, for which purpose Chesnuts are generally em- 
ployed, is a disadvantage that none but skilful hop-planters 
can know o£ The bine of the bop (and it is the same with 
all other climbing plants) do not like to have a big thing to 
go round at starting. The reason of this I do not very well 
know ; but of the fact I am quite sure. I suppose (he 
reason to be thal^ in gaing round so large a thing, the 
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poiot of the bine is kept, at certain timesj too long from 
the sun. At any rate, such is the fact ; and, if you take two 
hop-bines coming out of the same hill, and out of the same 
plant, and being exactly of the same age and strength, and 
put one to a pole which is three inches through, and another 
to a pole which is two inches through, you will see the 
latter not only mount a great deal faster than the former, 
but be, and continue to be throughout the summer, much 
more vigorous, and finally to produce a better crop. This 
fact is well known to all intelligent bop-planters, some of 
whom, in order to obviate the injury arising from large- 
butted poles, stick in little rods as leaders, to conduct the 
bine to the pole, at two or three feet from the ground. 

IdB. For this reason the CaissNirr Poles ought to be so 
managed, as to be kept as small as possible at the butt. 
This olgect is best insured by crowding, by pruning the 
side shoots, and by thus sending the sap towards the top of 
the plants No body prunes underwood ; but it would pay 
very well, especially in the case of the Chesnut. As many 
shoots as come out, ought to be left to grow from the stem, 
which naturally tend to diminish the size of the butts; 
while taking off the side shoots, to six or seven feet from 
the ground, would cause the top of the pole to be stouter 
in proportion to the bottom. When Chbsnut coppices are 
cut down, the cutting, as mentioned in the case of the 
AsH, and is to be understood with regard to all other under* 
woods, ought to be as close to the ground as possible, and 
always with an upward, and not with a downward, stroke 
of the book or axe* 

109. AMERICAN CHESNUT.^This is far more lofty 
than I have ever seen any of the Spakisa Chssn uts. It 
frequently ri^s to the height of a hundred feet; and I have 
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seen four tninks coming out of one old stem, which had 
been the support of a yery lai^ tree, each of the four mea- 
suring more than a hundred feet in length, and that, too, 
in very poor but light land ; and I must here observe, which 
perhaps I ought to have done before, that the Chksnut does 
not like wet land. The better the ground, doubtless, the 
fiister the growth ; but Cbbsnuts will thrive very well in 
poor dry land. 

200. The seed of the Am brican Chbsnut is not much 
more than a fourth part of the size of the Spanish Chbsnut, 
but it is sweeter in flavour. The timber is e(|ually good, 
and the American is much the best for underwood, being 
of faster growth, and in its nature so much taller, and so 
much less prone to be stouter at the butt in proportion to 
the summit. To collect and send the seeds from America 
is somewhat expensive ; but the superiority of the plant 
over the Spanish Chbsnut is more than a sufficient induce- 
ment to planters to encounter this expense. 

201. As to the sowing of the seeds, the management of 
them in the seed-bed, the removal of them into the nursery, 
and the final transplantion to the spot where they are to 
stand, the directions just given with regard to the Spanish 
Chesnut, all strictly apply; but I think that ^our yi?et dis- 
tances, in the planting of underwoods with these, would be 
quite sufficient. They grow more erett than the others $ 
they do not require so much room ; they are apt to throw 
out a less number of,' and smaller, side shoots; therefore a 
greater number of stems might stand upon the same space 
of ground. The age at which a Chesnut Coppice ought to 
be cut, must, of course, depend upon the growth, and the 
growth upon the nature of the soil ; but I am clearly of 
opinion, that the AMBHicANrCuBSNur would require a year 
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or two less of growth, to make hop- poles, than the Spanish 
Chbsnut, planted on the same spot. With regard to the 
cutting d4)wn of the. plants, the next year after they are 
planted out, and with regard to the pruning of them for 
timber- trees, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 

202. Chksnut (Horse). This tree, which is sometimes 
very large and very lofty, and though the timber of it is 
poor, the leaf coarse, and soon becoming brown in the sum- 
mer, and though the tree will never be cultivated for 
profit, it is certainly one of the finest flowering trees in the 
world. There are several varieties of it, in several parts of 
the world. There are two distinct sorts in America, one 
having a scarlet, and the other a yellow blossom ; but these 
not being fit for forest-trees in England^ and being, in fact, 
mere ornamental shrubs, or trees, I shall not notice them 
here. The seed of the Horse Chesnut is collected in the 
fall of the year, when the outside shell opens and lets it out. 
The seed is pi-eserved in the same manner, sown in the 
same manner (only covered a little deeper), and the plants 
are treated, in all their stages, in the same manner as above 
directed for the Spanish Chxsnut, except only that the 
plants of this tree lU*e naturally so stout at the butt, and 
Bttfie^'sor little from transplanting^ that they need not be cut 
down the second year. If, however, you wish for a straight 
trunk, you must plant the tree after it has been a year or 
two removed into the nursery; and if you wish for a clean 
and long trunk, you must prune in the manner directed in 
paragraphs. 127 and 149. 
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In Latio» Matia ; ia French, Pammier Sauvage^ 

203. The Botanical characters are :— The empalement of the flower is of 
one leaf, cot into fiva tef^oicotf. The floirar conftistft of &▼« leaved, which 
expand in the form of a rote, the tails of which are inserted In the empale- 
ment. The fruit, which it hollowed ahout the foot-stalk, is for the most 
part roundish, and umhellated at the top; it is 6eshy, and divided into five 
cells or partitions, in eiich of wbicb is one oblong seed* 

204, I ain not about to recommend tbe planting^ . to aay 
extent^ of this tree ; bnt I notice it^ became it & found in 
ail our woods^ and because doiere are certain uses to which 
it is put. The timber, which seldom attains a oonsidenMe 
size, is excelleat for the cogs of mill*- wheels, for heads of 
beetles, and for some other purposes, where the quality of 
not being apt to split is required As an underwaod^ it is 
mere fuel, except for the makmg of walklng-^ieks add 
clubs, in which capacities, espeoialiy when stoat, it is ftfo- 
▼erbially efficient. Allied to these' fonctious is that,, cer- 
tainly more useful, of its super^exceUence in the makii^ of 
what the thrashers call tbe siotnigicr of flaSs, it being cqnble 
of wearing the stoutest man 4mt, if hm ply it well, and 
during those parts of the year, when there is dimsfaing to 
do. In Hedges, it is very beantifol in the sprii^, and also 
in independent trees } for, in the month of May, it ia a greet 
bush, or a UtUe tree, covered with blossoms as bright as 
those of the Carnation, and a great deal largei*.^ When the 
coppices are cut, the Crabs, if they go up in a single stem^ 
are generally left as the Oaks are ; and, in tbe month of 
May, the garlands presented by the Crab trees, while the 
Primroses bespangle the ground beneath, and while the 
birds are singing all around^ certainly give us, altogether^ 
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soBietbing more delightful than almost any thing else ac- 
cessible to our senses. 

< 

205. But, as a Hedge^ the Crab is too rugged ; its wood 
becomes quickly too big ; there come openings at the bot- 
tom^ and the fence is not effectual for many of its purposes. 
But if a Crab-plant were put in a Hawthorn hedge, along 
with the Hawthorn-plants, and at every twenty or thirty 
feet distance, and trained up to a single stem, and then 
left to get a head, the bottom part of which should be about 
two feet clear of the top of the hedge, the Crabs would not 
injure the hedge, and would produce a very charming effect. 

206. The SEED of the Crab is precisely like that of the 
Apple ; and I am sure the reader has eaten too many apples 
not to know what sort of things they are. To get these 
seeds in order to sow them, you have nothing to do but to 
take the pommice from the press where verjuice has been 
made, or to gather up the crabs themselves when they 
have dropped from the tree, mash them to pieces by some 
means or other, and sow them, pommice and all, in just 
the same manner as directed for the sowing of the Ash. 
This work may be done in November^ or at any time be- 
tween that or the end of IViarch. 

207* The management in the seed-beds, and all the sub- 
sequCTt operations, including that of planting out, are just 
the same as those pointed out for the Ash. The plants ought 
to be cut down the year after planting > and if you want them 
to go up with a single stem, they ought to be pruned in 
the manner directed in paragraph 149. 

20B. There is an Ambrican Crab, the fruit of which 
would pass for a winter-apple in England; the kaf of 

I 2 
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which is of a very ornamental shape, and that leaf dies in 
the autumn of a bright scarlet colour, and in that colour 
hangs upon the tree until nearly Christmas, as I have bad 
it hang in my garden in Kensington. 



In Latin y Cupressus Disticha; in French, Cypre. 

209. The botanical characters are :— It has male aod female flowers, at 
distances, on the same plant ; the male flowers are formed into oval katkins, 
in which the flowers are placed thinly, among^ seferal roundish scales, each 
having^ a single flower. These have no petals nor stamina, but have four 
summits, which adhere to the bottom of the scales. The female flowers are 
formed in a roundish cone, each containing eight or ten flowers; the. scales 
of the cones are opposite, each having a single flower, these have no petals : 
the germen is scarcely visible, but under each scale there are many puac« 
tures or spots, and a concave truncated apex, instead of a style ; this after- 
wards becomes a globular cone, opening in an angular target-shaped scafei 
under which are situated angular seeds. 

210. This is one of the largest trees in the world. M(* 
cHAtJX says that it frequently attains the height of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and as frequently forty feet in cir- 
cumference, at a considerable distance fram the ground. 
He says that Humboldt found several of these trees in 
the ancient garden of the Emperor of Mexico, which were 
planted there before the first arrival of the Spaniards in 
that country. This tree delights, not in a swamp, but in 
wet land on the borders of rivers, marshes, or swamps. \\^ 
timber is better than that of the Pine, more close, finer 
grained ; after being some time exposed to the air, it is of a 
reddish colour, and it is of great strength and elasticity. 
The tree, as an object of beauty, surpasses almost every 
other. It drops its leaves in the fall, or, rather, in the win- 
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ter ; but they come oiit again early in the spring, and hang 
on till nearly Christmas, being of a reddish colour for six 
weeks before they come off. The branches come out from 
the sides of ther tree like those of the Larch, but they are 
more-pendulous; the leaf is finer and brighter; it is much 
thicker ou the branch ; and the tree, taken altogether, is 
certainly one of the very finest of vegetable productions. 
In the time of Millbr, there were but three or four of this 
sort of tree in England. I myself nevf r saw but one here ; 
and that is now standing in the ornamental part of the 
estate, at the farm-house of which I am now writing, and 
which was an object of great beauty even so late as Christ- 
mas day. 

21 1. The SEED of this tree does not ripen in England; 
but it is easily enough imported, and I have sold some thou- 
sands of the trees this year. The cones came to me packed 
up in barrels, mixed up with dry sand. We easily squeezed 
them to pieces, and then sowed them, shells and all toge- 
ther. They come up the first year, and attain the height 
of about a foot before the month of October. 

212. The SOWING is in beds, and the manner of doing 
it the same that has been pointed out in the case of the 
Ash, only that the covering ought not to be of greater 
thickness than an inch and a half. Great care ought to be 
taken to keep the plants perfectly clear of weeds ; . for they 
suffer exceedingly if annoyed by them. About the middle 
of summer the ground should be broken a little between 
the plants, to favour the operation, of the dews; for it is 
desirable that they grow m much as possible the, first year» 

213. The plants ought to be removed in the same manner, 
but with very great care, as directed for the Ash; if put 
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into plantations^ the distances might be At)m five to six 
feet apart ; keeping on cutting out or thinning, as the 
trees approach too near to the branches of each other; but 
I do not know that any pruning would be necessiuy or pro- 
per in this case. The young trees, when cut out, would 
senre for poles or some other uses. 

214. As to cutting down, the year after planting, thougb 
this is really a deciduous tree, that perhaps would not be 
proper, and indeed I think it would not, though I have no 
experience to guide me. This tree appears to be some- 
thing between a Fir and a deciduous tree. It is resinous, and 
I do not know whether, if cut down, it would throw out any 
shoots at all. Great care must therefore be taken, that the 
young plants do not lose their leading shoots^ or, if they do, 
to see that they have another leader as quickly as possible. 
They are very apt to be nipped by the frosts in the seed- 
bed, which is of not much consequence if you cut off the 
dead part with a sharp knife, and make your cut slewing 
oppomte a .bud, so that a new leader may come the 
second year. 

216. This tree, as well as the Cedars and all evergreens, 
ought to be moved either early in the fall or late in the 
spring, and with great care, kept out of the ground as short 
a time as possible, and the roots not e3q)08ed to the sun or 
to the wind. In the case of deciduous trees in general, it 
does not signify much, if the tops of them be insufficiently 
supplied with sap the first year ; because the next year they 
are to be cut down to the ground, ajnd the root will-have 
got strength sufficient to send up new shoots and put every 
thing to rights. This is not the case with Evergrbens : if 
they be cut down, the- roo< in^antly dks.- For* this i^ason, 
ako,. there must be very little pruning of the roots in these 
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cases. The long and straggling roots may be taken off, 
but the fibres must not ; and the whole must go into the 
ground again as entire as possible. This is a matter of 
very great importance, .and ought to be most strictly 
attended to. 



THE DOGWOOD. 

In Latioy Comtek ; in French, Cornuiller. 

m 

216. Th6 botanical characters are : — It has many flowert included in one 
comiiiOD four-leaved inviducrum, which is coloured. The flowers have each 
a small empalement, sittings on the germen, which is indented in four parts. 
They have four plain petals^ which are smaller than the leaves of the involu- 
crum, and four erect stamina, which are longer than the petals, terminated 
by roundish summits. The round germen, situated below the empalement^ 
supports a slender style, crowned by an obtuse stipma. The gcrmen after- 
wards becomes an oval or roundish berry, inclosing a nutj with two cells 
having an oblong kernel. 

217. There are several varieties of the Dogwood, 
two or three of which are natives of America; but 
these are merely flowering shrubs, and are used for orna- 
mental purposes. The Dogwood that I have to speak of 
is the underwood which, in our own coppices, goes by that 
name* Till very lately,.! always looked upon this as a 
perfectly insignificant, or, rather, mischievous plant. It 
will' grow in very poor ground, to be sure ; but I never 
saw it used for any other purpose than that of fuel, and 
never saw it grow to any considerable size. I never saw it 
formed into a hoop, a hurdle, a rod, or a stake. But of late 
* years It has been discovered that it makes the very best of 
ctmrcoal for nsing in the manufacturing of gunpowder/ 
and, tfaeriifore^ considering that we have such a thundering 
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standing army, which we cherish with so much assiduity, 
and of which we have become so very proud, in this age of 
the wonderftil " march of intellect," this once despicable 
plant now becomes of importance, and merits at least soiQe 
degree of our attention. That the wood is used for the 
purpose just mentioned, I am certain ; for I have seen great 
quantities of it in Sussex, stripped of its bark even up to the 
ends of the small shoots, and tied up in bundles to be sent to 
the powder-mills. 

218. The tree, or, rather, the plant, is a very despicable- 
looking thing, slender in stem, not quick of growth, naked 
of foliage, and ugly as anything of the tree kind can possibly 
be. It beat's an insignificant flower, after which comes a 
little oblong berry, the pulp of which covers a hard fur- 
rowed stone of the same shape. 

219. The SEED, if any one should be disposed to culti- 
vate the plant, must be gathered in October or November, 
which it may be in great abundance, and preserved in just 
the same manner as directed for the cherry-stones. I do 
not know whether the seed of our Dogwood comes up the 
first year; but I know that that of the Amkrican Dogwoop 
does not. The best way is to sow the seed early in the year, 
to keep the beds very clear from weeds, and to wait the 
result. When the plants* are up, they are, whether as to 
removal into the nursery, putting into plantations, after 
culture, cutting down the second year, to be treated in the 
same manner as the Ash, and the seed is- to be sowed in the 
same manner as the Ash seeds. 

220. But, as to the season of cutting a coppice of this kind) 
if the bark be to be taken off^ as it must be for the making 
of powder charcoal, the felling of the coppice ought not to 
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take place uhtiljthe spring, when the sap is in fidl motion ; 
because it is only then that the bark will come offl As in 
the case of the Oak, you. must cut before the leaf comes 
oiit ; that is to 9ay, before any part of the sap is gone out of 
the tree ;. and yell you must not cut before thesap be in full 
EM>tion : you niust cut before theJbuds have bursted out into 
leaf, aiidjet not before they be nearly ready to burst. This, 
therefore, is a nice point; and as we live in a day when 
gunpowder is considered as of such primary importance, 
this point ought to bei attended to. Whether the great 
Creator of trees destined tlie Dogwood to make such a 
respectable flgiu*e at hist, is more than I can say; but, 
according to present appeai*ances, this oqce despised and 
abominated plant, which was a by- word amongst country 
people, fmm whose contempt of it, doubtless, its name 
arose, is in a &ir way of becoming the premier amongst the 
inhabitants of the woods. 
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In Latin, Sambucus ; in French, Bureau, 

221. The botanical characters are :— The flower has a small empalement 
of one leaf, cut into five parts ; it has one concave wheel-shaped petal, cut 
into five obtuse segments at the brim, which are reflexed, and five awl- 
shaped stamiua the length of the petal, terminated by roundish summits, 
with an oval germen, situated under the flowers, haviug no style, in room of 
which is a swelling gland crowned by three obtuse stigmas. The germea 
afterwards becomes a roundish berry with one cell, iucluding three aogular 
seeds. 

222. The Elder tree is known, as to its form and appear- 
ance ; as to its flowers and fmit; as to the uses of that fruit, 
^imI the v^rk>us uses of the leaves, the flowers, and the bark, 
iu medicine: thus far this tree is known to eveiy body, but 
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it may not be so well known to every iMldy that it inay he 
raised firom seed, as well as from cuttings; and that its 
wood yields to that of very few trees, in point of ccmipact* 
ness, hardness, and dumlrility. Elder-wood^ when it attains 
any size, is frequently made use of for inla^g> for the 
making of rules, and for many of thoae porposes to which 
jthe wood of the box is i^>plied ; and it is not much inferior 
to the box in point of fineness of gndn, though it is not so 
idear, and not quite so ydfew, as the wood irf* ti^ box. 
There is scarcely any ti^e iriiich shoots so fer m a year, as 
the Ekier ; yet, even in its young state, it is a very hard 
and durable wood. For the first year, the shoot is abso* 
lutely holtow : it is a piece of pith surrounded by a crust of 
wood; and every man knows that, when abo)^, be has made 
pop*guns of it ; and most of the men now alive, who look 
well at the consequences of other giins^ that have brought 
so much dignity to the Dogwood, must heartily wish that 
the whole nation could return to the exclusive use of the 
Elder. Iu the third year of its growth, however, the 
wood gets rid of this pith ; and by the end of the fourth or 
fifth year, the shoot will make a siaJcej the durability of 
which has long been so proverbial, as to give rise to the 
following couplet : — 

** An Elder stake and a Haad b«itbef 
Will make a hedge to last for ever*" 

I'be reader must know, that the stakes are the upright 
suppoi*ters of the hedge ; but he may not so well know, 
that the heather, which ought, perhaps, to be header, are the 
rods which are put along on the top or head of the hedge, 
to fasten the bushes, or other stuff, down* 

223. The propagation of the Elder is generally, if not 
always^ by aUHng9 (cut off any tiine between iieptemb^ 
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and March)^ little or big, stuck inta the grotmd, in which 
ground, wheUier dry or wet (if not absolutely in water), the 
cutting is sure to beccmie a tree, and that too in a very 
little time. The Eij>br lilces moist ground best ; and^ like 
other trees, it likes good ground better than bad^ but it 

will grow in Any ground. 

-' . 

224. The SEED of the Elder is the little berry that it is 
well known to bear in such great abundance. This seed, 
if you mean to sow it, should be jsatbered when dead ripe ; 
abould be put into sand, in tlie manner direeced in the case 
of the Chbrrt ) should be kept in that atate until Maroh^ 
and then sowed on beds, in the manner directed fdr the 
Ash, only that the seed should not be covered with earth 
more than an inch deep. The plants will come up in the 
latter end of May, and will be a foot high in the fall of the 
year. The after-treatment is to be just, the same as that 
directed for the Ash, until the plants be finally put out ; 
and as it is not here a question of plantations, there is no 
occasion for speaking of distances. If you wish to have 
them to grow tall and to have a clear stem, you must out 
them down and prune them^ as directed in paragraphs 127 
and 149. 

225. I cannot conclude this article without expressing my 
surprise, that no one appears ever to have cultivated the 
Elder from seed. The reason why we always see them squat, 
bushy-headed things, is^ that they are always raised from 
cuttings, that being the easiest way ; but we should always 
remember, that a cutting is a branch of a tree; and that a 
branch it must always continue, and never can become a 
tree, with a regular butt and trunk. The reason why 
Apple trees are invariably bushy-headed, is, that they are 
branches of trees. The stem, indeed, may have come from 
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a seed, but the graff is a l>hinch, and from the graff comes 
the bead of the tree. If the Elder were raised from the 
seed, I have no doubt of its attaining a height equal to that 
of the Horse Cbesnut. At that height, its flowens would 
make a grand show ; and as to the timber, it would, I verily 
believe, be the rival of the Locust. Its hardness fits it for 
many purposes, and great durability accompanies this 
hardness. 

296. There are several American £lderf>, varying frosi 
each other in the size and shape of the leaf, and all varying 
from ours. Mich aux makes no mention of these Elders ; 
but I have some plants of the Ameiican Red Elder now 
growing in my garden. 
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In Latin, Ulmus; in French, Orme» 

227. The botanical characters are : — ^The flower has a rough permanent em- 
palement of one leaf, cut at the rim into five points, and coloured ivitbin ; 
It has no petals, but has five awl-shaped stamina twice the length of the 
empalement, terminated by short erect summits, having four furrows and an 
orbicular erect germen supporting two styles which are reflexed, and crowned 
by hairy stigmas. The germen afterwards turns to a roundish compressed, 
bordered capsule, including one roundish compressed seed. 

228. Miller reckons six sorts of Elms known in Eng- 
land ; but 1 shall speak of the mode of cultivating this tree, 
having in my eye the common English Elm^ with small 
leaves, oval, acute-pointed, doubly sawed, and unequal at 
their base, which Miller calls the Ulmus Stativus.- 

229, It is very curious that Millbr, after having very 
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aecuratdy described the flower and the seed of the £lm, 
should, when he comes, to talk of the pn^gation of the 
plant, not say one single word about propagation by seed ; 
but fiiUs to work to tell us, that the tree is propagated from 
suckers, or from layers, and .that layers are better than 
suckers, because, in taking up the young plants, there is 
not so much danger of tearing the roots to pieces. This is 
a Tery curious way of plastering over a want of knowledge 
of his subject. Why did he not get some of the seeds^ as 
they were to be got in such abundance, and try them in his 
garden ; surely the seeds were not made for nothing. There 
never was a seed yet, which, if perfect, would not produce 
the like of the plant it came from. The Scripture tells ib, 
that every tree bears its seed in itself; and certainly it does, 
though laziness and inattention resort to cuttings and: layers, 
and thus produce a degenerate race of many sorts.of trees. 
Almost all the Elms are propagated from suckers : suckers 
produce suckers ; and every farmer knows what a curse an 
Elm tree is, standing on the side of a meadow or a field. 
As to layers, they are like cuttings or branche9 of trees, and 
he must be a fool, indeed, that expects a long and clear 
trunk to come out of a br^mch. 

230. We all know the various uses of the Elm ; it is used 
by wheelwrights for various purposes : its boards, though 
not good, come quickly ; the tree grows &»t^ and. to a great 
size ; it has an ample foliage, and though by no means 
beautiful, it soon makes a bare spot look green : the tree 
will grow in almost any soil, though it likes good ground 
better than bad. It is one of the great trees of the countl^ ; 
the fuel it gives is good ; and certainly some pains ought 
to be taken to have ,the tree straight and cleai*, free from 
suckers coming out from the roots, and free from those 
everlasting knots and knobs which suckers invariably have 
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opoB their trunk. Beside* this, tbaw is the greit en»««« 

«f ncker» and isyen. Miul»« may -y ^^ ^ ^ T*! 
about stools io a notsery, to get layers fin(« ; but recollect 
the vast difference between the trouble of layeia and thnt 
of raising the plants from the seed. 

Ml. Now I know that the EUn U easUy raised from the 
seed. MiLtu tdlsus that there are "torn who rwae 
Wim Buis from seed") and why not raise aU Euts 
fium seeds? I have nuale no actual experialent with the 
English But} but I see the seeds in great abundance, and 
I can see a» reawMTwhy one should not come from the seed 
as wdl as the other. I have experience.with regard to the 
American Ehns, finr I have sown the «sed», aad have the 
pkmtt; and now 1 shaU proceed to give my directions for 
.propagating the Elm firon seed. 

282* The SEEDy which die trees gmenlty bear ia great 
abundance, beam a strong reiemUaDce in poiBt of shape 
to a fried egg, the White of which spreads itself opit in the 
pan, while die yolk lies in a little raised lump in the middle. 
That little lump of oblong shape, but wider at one end than 
the other, is the seed; that which surrounds it is a sort of 
wing, verjr thin, wfaieh is doubtless intended to convey the 
seed a distance from the tree. These seeds^ which at first 
ftre green, become of a pale brownish colonr in May^ and 
theft they are lipe* • 

: • ' " . . 

a 

98S« In speaking of the sowii^ of the seed, the best tray 
will be for tne te git e an account of what I myself did. llie 
seeds^ ripen in the month of May,, in America, and I bad 
some seed sent thence to me, in t^ait month. Anxious 
to know whether die seed» would grow, I sowed a part of 
them in July j and, in the month of September, in spite of 
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Cbattnefaes end Greenfindies^ die pisnts came np and got 
into rough leaf before November; when, being so very 
young, the severe frosts which we had in that month, did, 
I am sfraid^ totally destroy them. I- shall not be siir^ of 
this for a month or two hence (it is now February) ; hut 
I ascerUdned the fact that Elm seeds will grow as easily as 
Onion seieds^ and that they will come up much more quickly* 
Mine came up before I expected that they would; they had 
been poking their heads out of the ground two days before 
I perceived it ; and^ when I did perceive it, I pefteived the 
ground covered over ^ith theroots^ with which the Finches^ 
from their closely neighbouring abode in a warm and lofty 
shrubbery^ had strewed it, by stripping off the heads of 
the seed the moment they made their appearance above 
ground. 

234. Let . me stop here to beseech, with the greatest 

eamcsftaess, all those who sow Elm seeds^ to guanl the 

beds effectually against these unreasonable, persevering, 

ami evert-active foes. They set «t defiance all your boys 

and girls and shoy<^boys.; they liave done their work for 

the day long ^before any boy or girl or man can be got out 

of bed. These. gentry .go to Hmr beds at sun-set, a very 

good hint for »s; andihey have their meal for the day many 

mioales before the |sun rises. At the first glimpse of the 

Aurora; they are on your beds ; nothing escapes their ^e, 

^ind the beak follows the eye instantaneously. I knetv that 

these piovoksng creatures never gave rest to ladish, turnip, 

audi odMT peppery seeds; 1 knew that they harassed the 

beds of .firs and spruces; but bow should I think of their 

bwigso fond of a rough and husky seed like that of the Elm, 

and especially when jl knew that neither they nor their 

pfdgehitocs had ever. se^a abed of Elm seeds before. Such, 
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however, was the fiict; and, instead of twenly thonsMid 
plants, I got perhaps three. 

235. I sowed my s^eds wkh the following preparation^ 
and ill the following manner :—'First, owii^ to my ini-' 
patience to ascertain their soundness, I so^ed them and 
mixed them with earth, in the manner that I have described 
with regard to the BiacH seeds, in paragraph 158. When 
I saw that the seeds were grown very plnnip, I sowM them 
on beds, on which I first sifted some earth, and, when the 
seeds were sown, I covered them with finely-sifted earth, 
about an inch deep. If they had been sown in the spring, 
they would have attained the height of twelve or fifteen 
inches by the month of Ooiober; and, as it was, they gene- 
rally attained the height of two or three inches, and had 
long and beautiful rough leaves upon them when the frost 
overtook them in November. This, therefore, is the wny 
in which I recommend the seeds of the EiLU to be sown. 

236. As to the manner of preserving the seeds;- when 
gathered, which, as we have seen, is in the month. of Majc^ 
they should be made as dry as paper,- by being placed for 
several successive days in the sun. When they are {fer^ 
fectly dry, put them into bags, not nfiove than two c»r tluree 
gillons in. each, and hang them up in-a perfectly .dry place. 
There they will safely hang till the nesct month' of Aprilj 
and then they, ought to< be sown in the nianner I sowed 
mine; If you soak the seed, you ought to water the beds, 
gmtly> the next- day, and, wliedier you soak them; or not^ 
you ought to shade the heds with mats .laid4Mi them until 
the seeds begin to come up ; that is to say, if the weather 
be very dry. A gentle watering in f^e evening, and sliad-* 
ing in the heat of the day, will soon bring them up, whether 
soaked or not. 
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2S7. The beds being kept carefully Weeded, and most 
effectually guarded against birds, which I defy you to do 
unless you cover with glass, which is bad for such things, 
or with a ilet that is so line that a Finch cannot by possi- 
bility get its head through, it being impossible to guard 
against the biitls by coarse n^ts, which, though you double, 
or treble, or quadruple tbem, will shade the ground, and 
will yet leave some hole for the birds to get through : these 
precautions being taken, your plants, which are veiy' 
slender, and which may stand very thick in the seed-bed, 
will be fit to go into the nursery in the month of October, 
or early in November, after which their treatment is to be 
precisely that of the Ash, even to cutting down the second 
year, and pruning as directed in paragraphs 127 and 149. 

238. With regard to distances, it is hardly necessary to 
speak of them, as Elms are generally destined for avenues, 
hedge -rows, or independent situations; they may, however, 
form a clump, or even a plantation ; and in that case you 
must prune and thin out, as the plantation grows, in the 
same manner aSs directed for the Beech in paragraph 149. 

239. Elms, like all other deciduous trees the bark of 
which is of ho use, are cut when the leaf is off, and the sap 
is down. Young ones will come up in prodigious numbei's 
from the roots after the tree is cut ; and therefore the best 
way is to grub the tree, and to rely upon the seeds for young 
ones. A quart of Elm seeds consists, I should think, of 
about two thousand in number. These will stand very con* 
veiiieqtly upon one rod of ground, as a seed-bed. Here 
are two thousand plants obtained at the expense \if of 
English seed) of less th^n lialf-a-croum, weeding and every 
thing included. A man will dig the rod of ground in an 
hour, and sow it in another ; and it would be hard to find 
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• person so lazy a« not to perforin three weeding^ in ifae 
space of half a day. Elm trees, from the nursme$, 
must be dean The work of raisiog layers is tedious ; 
a monstrous space is required to raise antoy tbim- 
sands. It b impossible for a nursery*maa to rsase 
them in this way, and to produce good plants, under four 
or five pounds a thousand* Suckers^ be mi^y, indeed, find 
enough | but they must be dug up; they must be brought 
from some distance ; they must be trimmed, head and root, 
before he can put them into the nursery : laft^ that tb^ 
must be cut down, and have a year's growth lifter that, 
e?en in the nursery, before they can be put out into plau^ 
• tations; and after all they are poor scrubby things, with an 
imperfept and half-rotten root; and tbpugh they generally 
will grow, it is next to impossible that they should ever 
make a fifie tree. As to the hyer^f they are produced by fix- 
ing down a large branch upon the ground, and laying esrtli 
upon the stems of the sfualler branches. It is two years 
before they get roots sufl^ient to suffer them to be removed ; 
they are then put into a nursery in rows ; there they ar? 
cut doMm, and must have the gipwth of a year or %wo before 
they can be finally planted out. 

240. THE WITCH EI^At-^This is the only other £lw 
that we have which is of any importance; Mrttsa ealb it 
the UlmuB Campestrif, or common ruff or bi»»ad*ieaved 
Witch Elm. The propagaiion <tf this is io all respeeli like 
the former. In some parts of the kingdom it is preft^md 
to the fyrfi%, for its timber; and as Mim^ibr hiniself eoi^fettses 
that, some people raise this Ei^va bom seedsj it M)im{3io@sible, 
one wouM thinki to find an apology lor the hujogU^g^ the 
tardy, the expensive practice, of raising the plants irom 
mcker9 ox la^en. 
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241, AMKEUCAN £LM6.^Them are, accordiiis to 
Mich«UK» the Whitb Elm and the Rjid Etiir, the farmer 
heing the largest and finest tree, and also produciilg the 
be^ timber. These Eln^a are greatly superior to wivu i 
the tree ismiteh loftier; ttie foliage, beyond att co»parisati 
BUM'e beanttfii), and the wood finer grained ; and, io every 
respect, far preferable to ours« The seed sent to me the 
year before last, which .came from the borders of Lake 
Ontario, were gathered fi*om a tree which had a clwr 
9iraighi stem sevwiy feet high befare it began to fcimify'* 
The leaves of these Elms are between three and four inches 
long, rather narrow in proportion to their length, very 
pointed, very much sawed, and of a lively beautiful green, 
which they retain throughout the whole of the hottest 
summer. 

R 

, 24St. Now if it wer<^ to be belii^yed that the s^eds of the 
English Elm cannot be made to grow ; if it were possible' 
to make any rational being believe this, why not import the 
seeds from America? Nothing can be easier; and \ do 
not say this without having given proof of the fact* .1 have 
done the thing myself; and therefore I have a right to say, 
^at any planter may do it if be will, Gut^ and with this 
remark I shall close what I have to say upon the subject of 
the Elm^ ^reat care must be taken that the s^eds be not 
put together infuch a state as to expose thepa to ferin^nta- 
tion. All vegetables are prone to fermeqt, if put together in 
considerable quantities. Not one thousandth part^^ perhapS;, 
of the grass-seeds grow, that have once beeu.iq.^ hay-^rickt 
The sweepings of a hay-loft will produce a prodigious 
number of plants; but I am convinced, that, if the rick have 
heated, no growing seeds will come out of any part of the 
hay, except that part that has lain near the outside of the 
ridk. In the case of seeds like those of the Elm, you do not 
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perceive, when yoa open the package^ that they have fer* 
mented. They even appear to be sound and solid ; but if 
there have been fermentatioii the seeds will not grow ; the 
germ is the thing of importance ; it is v^ry tender, and is 
destroyed by the least degree of fermentation. I expected 
at least two hundred thousand plants fiom the Elm seeds 
which I imported the siunmer before last. Nothing could 
appear to be in better condition. I sowed them with as 
much confidence as 1 should have sowed radish iseed that 
I had raised myself^ and not one single seed ever came ujk 
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Id Latin, Abiei; in French, Epicie. 

S4S. The bottuical characters are:— The male flowers ai« disposed in a loose 
bunchy having no carolla, but many staauna» Joined in fonn of a onlunin at 
their base^ but separated above, bavioi^ erect summits. The females ai« col* 
lected in an ubloD|^ coue» each scale inclosinf^ two, which have no caroUa, ib 
small i^ermeu with a single stigpma. These are succeeded by membrana- 
ceous winged seeds. 

U44. We call every thing Jtr, whether it be of the Pine 
sort or of the Spruce; but, as the maimer of propagating 
and planting of both descriptions are the same, I shall not 
encumber my work by an useless division in this respect. I 
shall treat of Pines and Spruce all under one and the same 
head. I will give here, however, from Miller, the bota- 
nical characters of the Pine species. ' 
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PINE. 

In Latin, Pinus ; in F'rench, Pin, ^ 

245. The botaoicarcharacten are: — ^The male fl'owers are collected in a scaly* 
conical bunch ; tfaey have no petals^ bkit many staminaj which are connected 
at their. base^ but divided at the top^ terminated, by erect summits ; these are 
included. in the scales, which supply the want of petals and eUkpalements. 
The female flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and stand at a dis- 
tance horn the male on the same tree. Under each scale of the cone are 
produced two flowers, which have no petals, but a small germen supporting 
an aifl-shaped style, crowned by a siog^le stigma. The germen becomes 
afterwards an oblong oval nut, crowned with a wing included in the rigid scale 
of the cone. 

24& All Firs^ both descriptions, bear their seed in coaes, 
which, like most other tilings, ripen in the autumn. If they 
be suffered to hang on the tree, and do not fall down before 
the nlBxt summer, the warmth of the sun opens them ; and 
the seeds, which are furnished with a little wing, fall out, 
and arc borne away by the wind ; and they will sometimes 
come up, and grow into trees, if they be shaded a little 
from the sun, and sheltered from the drying winds. You, 
therefore, gather or pick up the cones in November, or 
sometime before the spring ', dry them well, and put them 
by till about March. Being then exposed to the sun, or 
laid near to a warm fire, the scales of the cones burst open, 
and the seeds come out. If suffered to remain in the cone, 
by not bdng exposed to heat, the seeds will remain good 
for a dozen, or, perhaps^ for twenty years; but, if tak^n out 
of the cones, they will not keep good for more than a year ' 
or two ; or, at least, this is generally the case. 

247* As to the manner of sowing these seeds, which work 
is to be done as early in the spring as the ground will work 
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well (which generally is about the middle of March), you 
prepare the ground in the manner directed for receiving 
the seeds of the Ash, for which see paragraphs 109 and the 
following; with this material difference, however: that, in 
case of fir-beds, the alleys, for a reason by and by to be 
mentioned^ ought to be two feet wide at the least. The 
ground^ when the bedi are formed^ ought to be made very 
fine ; and if the earth were sifted on^ it would be die bectef^ 
because these seeds are very tender, and do not come up 
well in rough ground. When the beds are preparedj, you 
sow the seeds on them pretty thickly. If the weather be 
very windy, it is convenient to mix the seeds with sttiiid thdt 
is rather damp ; and, indeed^ it were not amiss if this Were 
done in all sorts of weather, especially in the case of the 
smaUer seeds^ which are very apt to bll oUt of the hai(^ in 
great c(uantities in particular places* 

34& The seed being sowed, pat it gently down with ^kts 
back of the spade, and then covdr it with sifted mould takeii 
out of the alleys. This mould should not be more^ than aa 
inch in depth, and should be put on with great evemiewi^ 

240r If the weather be dry, water the beds with a fine 
rosed watering-pot, but by* no means do this until the 
ground be perfectly dry ; for^ if your water while the ettrth 
is fresh from its recent removal, it runs together and 
becomes baked by the sun, wUch is very injurious to tbe 
coming up of the plants, whieh Would begin to appear in 
about six weeks ; and then all your f^ains are thrown away, 
'.unless you keep off the iirdi, which are mortal enemies of 
everything bearing the name of Fir-seed;* Your precimtions 
on this score must not wait till you can see the seeds break- 
ing the ground* The finches will make tbe diseov^y kHig 
before you wiiU They smell tbe tseeds under tbe ground, 
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knd they watch Iheir ftppearaneie with an assMuity beyond 
belief. No eye is like that of a bird; otherwise^ how does 
a pigeon, that is actually up in the clouds, discover grain 
^CHtteteA upon the earths "tht fiMhe* from tlie neigh- 
bo^iig tt%^s, df , if ttiere be no trees, by ilytfig over tb^ 
gatdeh^ aseertaiti all that is going forward. Yon eannol 
t>rdtect yo^rsdf by rnnts / be(9au^ the seeds, if they cam6 
up tm^r the matfii, wcmld be ^ weak taa to p^ish« If yoti 
^M the hiilts on by day^ and take them off by iiight, %h» 
birds will be on the bedd and have' fiiiteh^d their work Iti 
the morning befbre yott eto get a human being to the sp<»i» 
Glass is out of the qu^tiott in Hiieh a case; and therefore 
you must have nets, the meshes of which are too small 
for a fineh to gel ice head through^ These nets m6st 
be [ftft e^^ roda bent In a semleircnlaf form acroM the 
beAi, Witb other nkts tied nponthein long-w^ys, 00 ttmi 
the bed will hare a covering resembling the tilt of a wag« 
g^n. Then you most take care that the lower edges of 
the net be pinned down Closely to the ground, all the way 
along on both sides ; so that there be not a single hole lett, 
at which a biyd can *ereep in^ beskies the birds, tbere are 
themice^ equally fond of tbeiMi deed». They get at them 
eV^n before they break th^ gr^hd. They set netd at defi'^ 
iineie ; and whereas the others work by day, these gentry 
wolrk by nights Trap^^ poison, all sorts of means, bat live-* 
trapi halted with chees^e^ J>articnlfi^y, you must renort to, 
especially f f ynu be near a dhrubbery, or a grass-ground^ or 
^hf place (hat liarbourft the mice* Without these precan-< 
Ihms, it is perfectly useless to sow the seed. I had i^me 
bedtf Ittit itommer, of both Pitie and Spruce. I have pro-* 
bably fifty thousand plants j and I am perfectly convinced 
that if I had left the beds wholly uncovered, and had 
made n^ of no mean to destroy the mice, I ghoutd not 
Um h(M &kt angle ptcM. Ad it was, I lost much nlore 
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than half, and thought myself lucky to presenre what 
remained. 

250. The plants should be kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, watered gently in dry weather during the summer^ 
and the ground betweep the plants should be moved a little 
gently now and then, so as to give the plants the benefit of 
the dews. The wide alley will give scope for all this work, 
and for the netting and mouse-catching. If you take a 
narrower space than i^ feet, you will sometimes trample 
the edges of the beds^ and will be apt to disturb the edges 
by fixing in the ends of the hooped rod$. 

251. If the plants be taken proper care of,, ^nd if the 
ground be suitable to them, they will in general be two or 
tluree inches high by the month of October. Th^ ought 
to stand in the beds another year; for they are so very 
small, as to make it extremely difficult to ti*ansplant them^ 
in a proper manner, the first year. 

252. Having now brought the plants to the age at which 
they are to be removed fi'om the seed-*bed^ I proceed to 
give directions for the removal. The preparation of 1^ 
ground in the nursery is precisely the same as for the Ash; 
but the plants must be taken up with the greatest care^ and 
tbf re must be no pruning of roots, except just at the point 
of the long middle root. The woi*k should be dope in 
October or in March, and not in winter. The plants ought 
to be removed in such a way as to shake bpt little of the 
earth from the fibres ; aiid, above all things^ the roots must 
be close k^pt from sun and wind. 

■ a 

253. The plants ought to stand in the nursery but one 
year, or two at most, before diey go into plantations^ where 
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the work of planting ought to be done in the manner 
durected fbr the Ash. If amongst Jieath or furze or rocks, 
there most, of course^ be mere holes^ instead of- trenching. 
But the work of^knting is still to be done in the same 
manner^ only extraordinary care taken to keep the roots, 
while out of ground, from the sun and wind. 

254» Bnty in the case of Firs, of any description (and the 
same may be said of the Cedar and the C^prff^^), there is 
no neefd of any nursery at all ; and tne best way is, to let 
them stand, n6t too thickly, two years in the seed-bed, and 
then put them, at once, into plantations. They will not be 
above seven or eight indies high ; but they will be ten feet 
high before plants, put out at tbur feet high, will have 
attained the height of seven or eight feet. This Miller saw 
proved in numerous instances, and I am sure of the fact 
from repeated experience, and from the observation of my 
v^h^^life. 

* • 

.95&« With riEigard to the distance in the plantation, some- 
thing! inujlt depend upon the sort of Fir, and upon the uses 
to which thi^ plantation is destined ; and the Spruces spreac^ 
in their early stages, wider than the Pines, and, therefore, 
might reasonably have more room. Four feet for the lat- 
ter and five for the former may, generally speaking, be a 
gOQddistonce.; for, though they never can become large 
trees at ttifsd degrees of closeness, they draw each other 
up, shelter each other /rom cutting winds:, and rise faster 
than if at wide, distances. They should, however, be thinned 
out ,b^foi*e .their houghs interfere with each other; first tak- 
ing out 6V^ ^cond ^fiee throughout the plantation, and, 
next, all that remain in every other row* Even at this dis- 
tance, t^y will not attain a very great height ; but, at every 
thimuDg, th^y wjll get more and more room, wliile those 
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,tli8t arc out oiit will ykid a piVifit^ and, gHieraHjT, a gnat 
profit. The first thinnings will JrieU pok$; the smomI^ 
rafters fiir oni or leniporarf buildiags ) aod the iuhwuuaat 
cuttings will, if the 9oti be pretty good, malceninow hOBl48|y 
add staff for yarioiis useful purposes^ 

256: Firs will grow on the poorest of land, though not so 
w«ll as on good laad« The Spruoet oohnS chieify froHi the 
barren ro^lcy lands of North Angelica | and the landi^ wiiere 
the Pimeg of America abound, «re aeliiaUy caUctt tHng*- 
barreiu^ The Firs do not ntuoh like ehiy^land} buttbdy 
will grow on it very well| and especially the Spraee-Piik 
Certainly, as artieles of pr(^, they ought to be aHowM 
none but the ivtorst land^; fi)r they yield In value ^fjMKM- 
duce to alniolt every other mrt of trse^^ it bdth be ptofflM 
upon toUrably good ground. 

* 

257. Firs, if in a close plantation, ought to be keptrpHsned, 
and according to the rule in paragraphs 127 and 149. The 
prmilngsi tied up in fi^ots^ pay Well ftr^ie laliour^' and 
they are by no means bad f uel Jbr liine^iahis and M^fc^- 
,kilns, and wilt burn better green than dry^ wbidh is a^feM 
advantage. But, in this work of proniftg, mst Ottglit f^ b^ 
taken to cut close to the trunk, and wlUi i sharp lfti{^« 

3fta Wheh Fins are feHed, their stesdi and f^J^^^'cW^ 
to be grubbed iipj for, like the Oedan and tb^ <>|rpre^, 
the stems der^r throw oot shoots 1 and tliese steftii Meuill^ 
ber the ground^ and do a great deal of miscbieC It «» the 
same with th^ stems (or fftdorir as they are sometimes esileft) 
of all trees } bht the stem^ of d^idtt(hi» tfnses vHl gM^nOly 
tbmw out new fchoots, some of whidi^ «s in Oie ci^ of the 
Oak, will become tre^ ; but Firs never throw <Hit afty ^^hoots 
at all I when onee cot do^Vn^ they ar^ gone for ever* When 
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FiM la»e> fram «ny cauae^ Iheir ieocttf^ slKM)t| the reiKUMnkig 
purt of Ibat »boot ought to be cut clean out with a Askvp 
knife ; and they will presently^ i^ one of the stde^branchesi 
find » new leader^ without giving you any trouble. 

. 369# There remains now^ under thi» bead| little more to 
do than to give a list of the several sorts of Firs that I th^k 
ivortb frfatitiog in £ngkmd ) just observing bere^ that the 
Latch is to be spdken of in its proper place^ and that the 
GMof <{/* Xsioitoai which is certainly a Fw^ is^ in all respects^ 
propagated and cultivated like the Fir^ but tbat^ though % 
DKtot magnificent ornamental tree^ never can, from tb^ 
bitdnete of iUi timberi be planted as an artlete ^ profit. I 
sAiaM begin wiA the Spmoe Firs^ and then <;ome to tbet 
Pineatf 

960. L Thb Norway Sraucs Fia {Abies PUAm)^ wbicb 
baa a large long cone^ and id very common in Bngland* 
2« The AjUiit OF G JLEAD Far i^hiei Bt^handdq)^ which has 
a shortvif eciie and thicker ltof» 3^ The Whitb Spai/cta 
of Noara AiiIkbica {Abk9 Alba)§ with a narrow cOM about 
an inch and a half k>ng» 4. The Asibbictan BiiAck or 
J^mwLB Svtoea {AUeB Higra)^ With a cdne about an ineb 
and a quarter lohg> iuid bigger roiind tbak the laiit-raen-- 
tkmed. 64 Tbe Ambbicak SiiiVBa Fih [AIm§ Bukcmtferu)^ 
The cone of this Fir is aboiit three incb^ long^ and tbe tipii of 
theaudes are 6f a silver-like eoloiir,^ Tbe leaves ate white oo 
die under ride, do that tbis is a very beatitiAil tree^ 6« Tbe 
H»fx.oi;it SvatKffi (Jbics Conad^m)* Tb^ leaves of tbig 
Spmoe are shorter and snraller than those of the other sortSy 
and tbe cone is not mieb more than half mi inch long, and 
pmportionably. small in cireumferehce. 

26 }v With regard to the first of these^ namdly^ the Nor- 
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way Spruce, it produces the deals that come from that 
country^ and it grows sometimes to the height of 150 feet. 
The second and fifth sorts, which differ but little from each 
other, do not appear to be of much use, exc^t as oma* 
mental trees. The first is of European origin, and it is 
said to grow very high ; but that of America rarely exceeds 
forty feet in height, and the wood, according to Michaux, 
is inferior to that of the other Si>ruces. The third sort, 
namely, Miet Mba, is also called the Single Spruce: it 
varely exceeds the height of fifty feet ; its timber is inferior 
to tliat of the Black Spruce, and its boughs are not good 
fi>r the making of spruce beer. The fourth sort, namely, 
the American Black or JDoubh Spruce, is a very valualde 
tree : it attains the Height of seventy or eighty feet, ^^ule 
the diameter of the bottom of the trunk does not exceed 
above twenty inches. It is used as masts for ships, and is 
exceedingly useful in this respect. The knees of vessels 
are, at Boston, sometimes made of the Bfausk Spruce, fonned 
by the base of the trunk and -one of the principal roots. 
Mf CBA0X says that it is tougher than the WarrK Pine, but 
more liaUe to crack. The tree will flourish in the coldest 
and poorest of land ; and Michaux says that the wood has 
been proved to be, in Europe, superior to the NomwAV 
Pink. The twigs of this tree are boiled in water, with a 
certain quantity of treacle or si^^, and the mixture is left 
to ferment. When the fermentation is over, the be^ is £t 
to drink. The essence of Spruce is obtained by healing the 
ends of the young branches in watery and th^u evaporating 
the water by boiling, until you have an extract left ; and 
this extract is the essence of Spruce, which is brought . to 
England in great quantUies, but which might be made here 
as well as in America. This being a matter of some little 
importance, I ought to mention that Michf^ux notices, that 
Sir A« B. Lambbrt asserts that it is the; fVhiie Spruce 
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which is made use of for this purpose^ but that he, Micit Atrx, 
had seen the process of making the beer many times, and 
that it was always made of the Black Spruce, and not of the 
ff^hite; to which I can add my not veiy little experience, 
having had no other sort of' drink, except by mere accident, 
for seven years of my life. The copper in which we used to 
boil our beer^ was built at the foot of a high and steep rock, 
wUch wte covered with these Bx^ck Spruces. We used 
first to cut down the trees^ thm diop off the branches, or 
rather the points of the branches, then tie these up into 
little fagots, and toss ' them from the top of the rock down 
into the copper, jocosely dignifying the article by the name 
of malt; when it had boiled sufficiently along with the 
treacle, we used to let it ferment, then take it out (each 
company having its allowance per day), carry it in open 
tubs (old pork barrels), to our quarters, and the plenty 
was such^ that each man came when he liked with the 
bottom of an old canteen, or some ottier such article, and 
regaled himself^ upon the pi-oceeds of these boughs ; so 
that few people understand more about this matter than 
I do; and I agree with Momsibur Michaux, that it is the 
Black and not the White Spruce, that is used for this pur- 
pose. This is also a singularly beautiful tree ; its branches 
extehd out in a horizontal direction. The sumtnit is a re- 
gular pyramid^ and, in all respects, this appears to me to 
be the best of the Spruces; The sixth sort, or Hemlock 
Spruce^ is a native of the same country, attains about the 
same height (about 70 or 80 feet), is deemed a very beau- 
tiful trecj grows to a larger bulk in the trunk, is very much 
este^Qied as an ornamental tree in the United States of 
Ainedca $ i t is i b fact, in look, a spiral Yew tree, only, perhaps^ 
teil times as high ; and, though the properties of its wood nth 
such as to make it the least valuable as timber of all the 
lurge resinous trees of North America^ its bark is used for 
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tanning in tlie countries where it grows ; md^ thongli it is 
doubtleM inferior to the baric of the Oalc, it Is med for the 
tanning of leathtr, and very good and substantial leather 
comes from the process. It is used for this purpose at 
Boston and New Providence, and even in the State of New 
Yorlc$ and, Miobaux says, sometinies so fiir south as 
Baltimore. It is brought from the North, that is to aiy, 
from the district of Maine, to tlie parts of the United States 
just mentioned. Its deep red c<rfour is Imparted to (he 
leather ; and, Michaujc says, that he has been informed 
by tanners, that though of itself it is inferior to Ijie Oak 
bark, the two species umUd are better than either of tbem 
alone. 

962. As to the Pimes, Millsr counts ybiirfMn sorts, and 
MiCBAUx adds several that Miller knew nothing aboot. 
It would be useless to make particular mention of each of 
these* I shall therefore notice ouly, first, the Scores Pikb 
or fir, {Pinu$ SyhMrif,) 2. The Norway Rbd Pinb. 
(Pima Mubra.) B. The AvaaicAN Wbitb Pivk, {Pima 
S^obus)} and, 4« The AMaaioAif Pitcb Pinb, (PbiM 
mgida). 

« 

863* As to the first of these, the &ofd& JRr, every body 
in England knows too much about it, seeiiig that |t now 
covers hundreds of thousands of acres that might have been 
covered by aoine valuable Pine, or by some other tree; for 
I know of no ground where the Scotch Fra ^ill grow, on 
which BiacB or Locust would not grotto. The second, 
hamely, the NcmwAv Ran Pi bb, is that which j[>r o d fl ce s 
the best timb^i the same Pine' is found in abundance in 
America, and is there also called the RedPloe. It attains 
the height of seventy or eighty febt, and two ftet or more 
of diameter at its basie. The cone is small, not being more 
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i,\mn 00^ ifleh wd » quarter iongi aod nmiM iu it« girt in 
proportion. The twbfr mftke» good mint? for »bip«i 
MifC^ieuvx 9tfttos» tbi^( tlie lualo-^iasi of thQ St. l^wr^nce^ 
n sUip of fifiy f u^, btiiU by the Fireoch 9^ Qaebec, wa9 of 
tbifi Pme^ White yonng, the Red Piiie . hm » beimtifut 
991^^1^ wd it9 v#getfttion Ui 9Awny9 Yig(ffom* Some btve 
9poVM ^p%f9^nglf of ilA iifuber ; b^i Michavx lays, that 
it ha» a 4ii« eetmpa^t grain, and that in Canada and Nova 
Scotia it m highly ^f^tf^eimd far ii» »trwgtb and dtirabllity. 
The third, namely^ the Wh i7a Piiirit^ i» one of the largeet 

and finest of trees. The cone is something of the shape 
of the long spruce cone, and is not at all compact, but 
loose and rough. MichAux says, that he measured two 
trunks that bad bee^ f<#ed ft>r canoes^ one of which was 
154 feet long, and fifty-four inches in diameter-. He says, 
that he has found the largest trees of it in the best land, but 
that it will tbriva in any land that he kaows any thing of. 
He does not speak so highly of the wood. He has observed^ 
that it is the foremost in taking possession of barren desert 
land«^ and the w^ hardy in resisting ftbe impetuous gales 
of the ocean. Tbe wood is so clear from knots, that it is 
very much in use where great strength and hardness is not 
required. Immense quantities of this timber are sent, in qne 
8b^« 0W other, to almost all parts of the wor4d. The fourth, 
namely, the Ambmcak Prrcn Pjnb. The cone of this pine 
is about an inch and a quarter long. The tree attains the 
height of seventy or eighty feet, and a diameter of frpm 
twenty to thirty inches. Michaux does not speak highly 

of ^b£i wopdf but 9^«i that from thi$ tt^e abundanm of pitch 
ispmwradi • 

> ^ I • - 

264, It would be uselepi to 9tate partionlars relative to 
any of the remainder of tlie long list of Pioes ; andi aa 
I have before given directions for collecting the seed, and 
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ibr doing every thing else^ until the trees be put out into 
plantations, I have only to add here, that if seed be pro- 
cured either at home or abroad, care should be taken 
that the cones be ripe before they be gathered ; for, if 
they be not ripe, they will not open when laid in the sun, 
and if they were to open the seed would not grow. When 
the seed is once got out, the sooner it is sowed* the better ; 
but, as was before observed, if you cannot sow the seed the 
spring after you have collected the cones, the best way is 
to keep the cones unopened until the next year. 
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^In Latin, Liquidamber Styraciflua ; in French, Copalm. , 

266. The Botanicml cbanictert are :— It has male and female flowers 8<»ne- 
times on the same plant, and at other times upon diflfereut plants ; the nude 
flowers are numerous, disposed in long loose conical katkins; these have 
four-leaved empalements, but no petals. They have a great number of short 
stamina joined in one body, which are convex on one side, but plain on the 
other, teraiinated by erect twin summits, with four furrows* The female 
flowers^ are often situated at the base of the male-spike, collected in a globe ; 
these have a double empalement like that of the male, and each of them has 
a bell-shaped, angular, distinct empalement, with many protuberances. They 
have no petals, but an oblong germen fastened to the empalement^ support- 
lag two a#l-shaped styles, to which is also tix^d the rect^rved stigmas, which 
are hairy, and as long as the styles. The empalement afterwards turns to 
a roundish capsule of one cell, with two valves at the top, which are acute, 
and collected in a ligneous globe, contaioing oblong acute-pointed seeds. 

266; The Cfum-tree (sometimes called the Sweet Gnm) 
I do not recommend to be planted in England as a forest 
tree, there are so many others which are, in all respects, 
preferable t6 it; but it is so very beautiful a tree; the colour 
of the leaf, both when green and when it dies; the shape 
of the leaf, the form of the tree, are all so besiutiful^ and the 
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tree is so harmless^ as to the herbage beneath itj it would 
be so ornaniental to parks/ and near to houses, that I think 
it right to speak of the manner of raising it. 

267* The SEED is contained in a round cone or ball^ 
about the size of a small walnut, but perfectly round, and 
having prickles on the outside of it. When this ball is laid 
in the sun, or near a fire, these prickles, which close up 
apertures in the ball, yield away from each other, and leave 
the apertures open for the seed to come out. If you do not 
receive the balls soon enough in the spring to sow the seed 
the same year, do not endeavour to get out the seed until 
next year, for the seed, like that of the Firs, will not keep 
well out of the cone. 

268. As to sowing, turn back to the directions given 
for sowing the seed of the Fir, and sow the seed of the Gum 
Tree in precisely the same manner, but not nearly so 
thick; cover the beds with nets also; for I have perceived 
that both mice and birds are very active enemies of this 
seed. The seed should be covered no deeper than has been 
directed in the case of the Fir, and the earth ought to be 
equally fine ; for it is a very tender seed, and does not easily 
come through ground that is stiff or rough. When the 
young plants come up, great care must be taken not to 
loosen the earth too much about them when you pull up 
the weeds ; and, after a weeding, there should always be a 
gentle watering, if the weather be dry. The season for 
sowing is that of the Fir. 

269. In October, the plants will be about six inches 
high. Their removal into the nursery, and their manage-* 
ment there, are precisely the same as directed in the case 
of the Ash. The Gum has a very bushy root; and there^ 
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fore It 18 removed with gteat ease and safety. As it wiH 
generally be wanted as single trees^ or as clamps in parks, 
it may, if required, stand in the nursery till it be four or five 
feet high, and it will, even then, remove very well. This 
tree would be beautiiul in clumps, where it nlight be 
planted at four feet distances, and thinned out in the manner 
before several times directed for other deciduous trees. 

270. Of the WOOD of this tree, Michaux does not 
speak highly, but the contrary. He says;, it yields in ^ oint 
of quality (though in making articles of household furniture 
it is frequently used), to the Black Walnut and Wiuo 
Cherry ; 1>ut that still it is frequently used for such articles, 
but particularly in the making of bedsteads. Michaux 
adds, that this tree has grown for some time in France ; but 
that it never has been known to ripen its seed in Europd. 



In LaJdn, Mespilus : in French, Jubipine^ 

271. The Botanical characters are :—Thi8 tree is a species of the Medlar. 
The empalemant of the flower is permaaent, of oneleaf eut into fire spreadinc^ 
concave sfyments, Tha flower is conpoied of five ronodish concave petaU , 
which are inserted in the empaleroent. The number of stamina are different 
in the several species ; from ten to tweuty or more ; these are also inserted 
in the empalement, and are terminated by sing^le summits. The g^ermen is 
situated under the flower* and supports an uncertain number of >tyl«t> U^^vt 
three to five> which are crowned by headed stipnat. The gennen afterwards 
becomes a roundish berry, carrying the empalement on its top, and enclosing 
four or five hard seeds. 

272. If we all knew bow to pix)pegate and cultivate this 
tree as well as we know the height and the si^e of the tree, 
and the leaf the flower and the thorns that it bears, I might 
leave this name without any remarks appended to it ; but it 
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is in fact a tree or shrub of very great importaoce in this 
country^ and the propagation and cultivation of it deserve 
particular attention, which attention^ therefore, they shall 
receive at my hands, 

273. The SEED ia, in the fim place, a little red thing 
in the shape of a Medlar, which becomes ripe in the mouth 
of Octobei*. »The seeds should be gathered then, or beaten 
oflF the bushes, or the birds soon take them all away. 
When the seeds are collected, they should be put directly 
into some safe place, mixed with sand rather wet, three 
bushels of sand to one bushel pf berries, and should be kept 
and treated in exactly the same way as directed for the 
treating and the keeping of the seed of the Asb, for which 
see paragraph 107* 

274. When the time arrives for sowing, which will be 
the second month of March after it has been gathered, the 
seed ought to be sown in precisely the same manner as 
directed for the Ash, iiv paragraphs lU, 112, and 113* 
When the seeds come up, and even before they come up, 
take particular pains to keep them clear of weeds ; and, as 
has just been mentioned for the Gum tree, if you weed in 
dry weather, give a gentle watering on the beds after the 
weeding has been done, to settle the ground again which 
has been moved near the roots of the young plants. If the 
ground be good, and proper care has been taken during 
the summer, the plant will be six inches high before the 
month of October j but you must treat the plants well, or 
else they will not. 

275. In removing the plants into the nursery there will 
be no great difficulty ; for they have gpod root^! Md tbey 
remove very well j but, in this case, very grwit cM^.j^nwi. 

■ *• • • 

l2 
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be taken to assort the plants well; to class them into 
strong ones and weak ones; and, perhaps, three classes 
would be better than two. It is of the greatest consequence 
in the putting these plants finally out, that there be no 
mixture bf weak plants and strong plants ; because when 
the plants come to go into hedges, the strong plants will 
overtop the weak ones, and leave gaps, which can never be 
very easily closed up again ; the weaker plants may stand 
a year or two longer in the nursery than the strong ones 
according to the purposes for which they are wanted. 

276. No one makes a plantation of Hawthorns. The 
great use of the tree is to make hedges, commonly called 
Quickset Hedges. Tlie age of the plants for this work, 
and the manner of doing the work, are detailed at full 
length in paragraphs 34 to 37 inclusive, to which the 
reader will be pleased here to refer; but, in that part of 
the work, having spoken of vl high bank whereon to plant the 
hedge, I ought to mention here, that precisely the same in- 
structions are to be followed if the hedges are to be planted 
on the level ground. 

277* If plants are wanted to make part of a shrubbery, 
or to become standard trees in a park or a lawn, they 
should be pruned up the sides as they proceed, in the nur- 
sery, where they should not stand above four or five years, and 
they should have one removal in the nursery, and one sum- 
mer's growth there, the year before they be finally removed. 
This will give them a bush root ; there will be little of the 
root to amputate at the final removal; and they will strike 
off in the new ground, if they be carefully planted there ; 
that is to say, if \l}e work of planting be performed in the 
mawia^lljireeCed in the case of the Ash. If thus planted, 
^ they will start afresh with very little cheek. 




«■ 
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278. When Hawthorns are planted out singly, or in 
clumps of three or four, it is very desirable that, to their 
other great beauties of leaf and flower, they add that of a 
straight stem. This a transplanted Hawthorn never will 
have, ifi'the transplantion of it take place at too advanced an 
age. Five years old is quite old enough ; for, if they be 
tall^ the wind blows them on one side, and they become 
and remain leaning and unsightly things. If they do lean 
on one side, and cannot be easily restored to an erect posi- 
tion, they ought to be cut down to the ground, ^nd a new 
stem suffered to come up. 

279. The wood of the White Thorn, or Hawthorn, is 

* 

very hard and compact ; and, when it attains to any consi- 
derable size, it is used for most of the purposes which have 
been spoken of as Uiose to which the wood of the Crab is 
usually destined. As underwood^ it produces mere bushes; 
and it ought not to be suffered to interfere with the other 
underwoods. 



In Latin, Corylus; in French, Noisettiers. 

. 280. The botanical characters are : — It has male and female flowers grow- 
ing at remote distances ou the same tree. The male flowers are produced in 
long scaly katkins, each scale including a singled flower, havinf^ no petals, 
but eight short stamina fastened to the side of the scale, and terminated by 
obloug erect summits. The female flowers are included in the future bud, 
sitting close to the branches ; these have a thick two-leaved perianthium, 
torn on the border, sitting under the flower when it is small, but it is after- 
wards enlarged to the size of the fruit ; it has no petal, but a small roundish 
germen occupies the centre, supporting two bristly coloured styles, which 
are larger than the empalement, crowned by single stigmas. The germen 
afterwards becomes an oval nut, shaved at the base and compressed at the 
top, endiog in a point. 




Tub Uaxmi.. 

281. This^ which is one of our most useful underwoods, 
h the common Nti^TVee,' which is Coo well known to us all 
to make any very particular description of its height^ size, 
form^ leaf^ or any thing else belonging to it^ necessary in 
this place. There are sevenil varieties of the nut, anK>ngst 

• 

which are the Cob and the Filbert i but the whole are pro- 
pagated and cultivated in the same manner ; except that, if 
Jhdt be the object, you must propagate by suckers or layers, 
and not from the nut ; for, if Cob-nuts or Filberts be sowed, 
the fruit of the trees which come from them will, in all pro- 
bability, be nothing more than the common nut. I mention 
this incidentally, for these are matters of horticulture, and 
have nothing to do with the rearing of timber trees and 
underwood. 

282. As underwood, the Haibv is a very useful plant* It 
does not grow so fast as the Ash, as the Bihch, as the 
Chesnitt, or as the Willow j but it produces a proffigious 
number of shoots from its stem : it will bear the shade bet- 
ter than almost any other underwood; and, though its 
shoots do not grow to poles, they make the best of rods, 
small hoops, hurdles, hetbers to hedges, very good stakes, 
and are good for many minor purposes, particularly for the 
making of vent-pegs. 

283. The Hazel grows best upon what is called a hnzle- 
mould : that is to si^, mould of a reddish brown ; but It will 
grow almost any wfaere^ from a chalk or gravel to a cold and 
wet clay ; but the rods are durable in proportion to the 
dryness of the ground on which the Hazel grows, and they 
are particularly good where the bottom is chalk. I have, 
indeed, seen very beautiful coppices, with Hazel rods as 
thick as they could stand, in a soil not more than from four 
to six inches deep, a poor hungry soil too^ lying upon a bed 
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of cbaik. In the north of Hauipsliire are the finest poppices 
I tove ever seen of Hazel ; there, on the sides or on the tops 
of some id the bleakest hills in England, you see innumera* 
ble coppices of this wood, and generally very fine* TItc 
Hazsl splits freely, and is, therefore, peeuliarly caloulated 
for bunjies and hoops ; and, in the country last-tuentioned, 
hurdles are made of split rods in the neatest manner. 

284, The sbed of the Hazel is the nut, so well known to 
H&rtry body in England. Some years these nuts are very 
scarce, but in other years they are altogether as afaundMii. 
Jn 1826, at the great &it of WEVHaL, which takes plaoe m 
•October, it was supposied tiiat th^e were more sacks of nuts 
(each holding four bushels) tlian there were at the sam^ 
fair, pockets of bops, though from that fair tlie whole of liie 
West of England is supplied with hops. In such a year 
llierefore, the nuts, when ripe, can be obtained at the ex* 
peiise of about twenty shillings a sack, when taken out of 
the green husks that cover them. A part of these will 
always prove bad, and will not grow ; but, supposing a 
fourth part to be of this description, three bushels contain 
H {M*odigious uumber of nuts. 

2S&. When yo<i have the nuts collected, they ought, like 
the Bef ch nuts and Chesnuts, to be laid in the sua tUd per- 
fectly dry; and then d^y ought to be put into dry sand, in 
the manner directed for the Beech nuts and the Chesnuts^ 
to which the reader will be pleased to taira back* You 
ought to move Uiem onoe every month, to see whether thtf 
have become ckuap ; and if ao, they ouglit to be put. in a 
dryer place* The greatest care must be taken to pt^erve 
them, for they are very apt to Bpoih 

28& As to the SOWING, tb^ might be sowed in fiov^h^ 
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groundi which is intended to be the coppice^ being sowed 
ov6r the ground like wheat or barley, only more thinly^ of 
course ; and this would do very well, as it would in the case 
of many other trees, if there were any magic spell to keep 
the weeds from coming ; but the nut-plant b a very tender 
plant when young, as tender as a radish, and is presently 
covered over by weeds ; and perhaps by sowing a whole 
field of ten acres, you would not obtun ten trees. 

287* Phintations must, therefore, be made from plants 
raised by sowing the seed. The manner of sowing the seed, 
and the time of sowing it, are, and for the same reasons, 
precisely those mentioned in the case of the Beech nut. 
The covering is to be of the same thickness, but the beds 
should be kept clear of weeds with still greater care ; and, 
in pulling out the weeds, greater care should be taken not 
to disturb the plants, which, if thus managed, and watered 
now and then lightly in the evening in very dry weather, 
will be from four to seven inches high in the month of 
October. 

288. They will come out of the seed-bed with a very 
bushy root, which will merely want tipping with a sharp 
knife ; and then the plants are to be sorted, putting the 
strong ones by themselves and the weak ones by them- 
selves, for the reasons before mentioned. 

289. The distances in the plantation should, I think, be 
those of rows of five feet apart, the plants five feet apart in 
the row; the plants of one row coming opposite to the mid- 
dle of the intervals in the other row. If the ground were 
very good, the distances might be still greater; for the Hazel 
stem spreads very widely, and soon fills up a great spcice. 
As to the cultivation of the ground, the cutting down of 
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the plants to form stems^ the felling of the coppice, and the 
application of the crop, all are the same as those mentioned 
under the head of Asu ; except that, in the case of the 
Hazel, no plants are ever left to become trees, and none are 
ever intended for poles. ^, 

290. Brfore a man plant a coppice, he ouglit to consider, 
and indeed he naturally will consider, the country the cop- 
pice is situated in, and the probable demand for the diifferent 
sorts of the produce of underwood. Surrounded by the 
hop-grounds of Kent, or any other part of England where 
there are hop-grounds, poles will be his principal object ; 
and then the Ash, the Chesnut, and, in wet situations, the 
Willow and the Alder, he will naturally look to as the 
things to plant. Near to great towns. Birch he will con- 
sider as a desirable article ; in sheep countries, amidst the 
downs, where the folding of sheep \» the great source of 
manure and of crops of corn, rods and hurdles will be the 
objects of bis coppice ; and here he will want Hazel, and 
here, too, be will find a sort of soil on which the best Hazel 
grows. 

291. The Hazel, coppice, like others, is cut down when 
the leaf is oif, and the cutting always ought to cease by the 
first of March, and all coppices ought to be quite cleared by 
the twenty-fifth of that month. The age of the Hazel, when 
it will be fit for the purposes above-mentioned on dry ground, 
is from ten to twelve years ; but it ought not to be cut till 
the rods are at the proper size. The whole of the rods will 
not be at that size at the end even of twelve years; but, if 
the coppice stand too long, the prime rods will have become 
too big : and thus a loss of time, as well as of crop, will have 
been occasioned. 
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In.Latiot JmgUmt TommUotai in Fnook, Hkitri*. . 

292. The botanical characters are : — It has male and female flowers at 
separate distances on the same tree. The male How^rs lire dllsposed in 
an obloog: rope or katkin, which is eyKadrical- aiicl inbricattd, with syacta 
botweeii Ibe scales.; each chle has one flower, with one petal fiaed in the 
outer centre, toward the outside of the scale. The petal is divided into six 
equal parts ; in the centre is situated many short stamina, terminated by erect 
acute summits. The female flowers ^row in small clusters, sHtiii^ dote to 
tfaebrauches $ these have a short, erect, fouivpohited eapalawiat, tittitt^ oft 
the f emcD, a»d^ an acute erect petal, divided into four paita. Under the 
empalement sits a larg^e dry oval berry, with one cell, inclosing a lar^e oval 
nut with netted furrows, the kernel of which has four lobes which are ran* 
nously formed* 



' 29S. Tliere are divers sorts or tarteiies of Ae 
MfcHAirx chants no kss dian eight vaiietiei of tMs tree; 
but the Americans make no distinction, except that of the 
Shelbark Hickory Nut and the Hard Hickory Nut. 
Tlie wood appears to be pretty nearly the flame in them ail. 
Some of the trees grow higher than the others; but the 
Shblbark grows to the height of eighty w one fanndred 
(feet, but never widi a very thick stem or tmak, sddoin 
«Eiore than two feet or two feet and a half in diaraetn** The 
tree grows in America, in all sor^s of gtomd, from the 
^deepest and richest valleys to t]ie high^t and poorest hills. 
The tree, as an object to look at, is exceedingly beaaUftii, 
loaded with leaves of a fine airy shape, and of a Insight 
green, turning yellow with the first (losts of the aotemn^ 
and banging upon the tree sas complete^ as if gmcn, 
for a month or six weeks after they have become of a bright 
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yellow ; having, as to its autumnal foliage, nothing to ex- 
ceeA it, except the Sassafras, which is still more thtckiy 
covered with leaves, those leaves still more beautifilliy 
formed, and their yellow of the autumn of a brighter dye* 

• . ' » . 
294c The wood of tlie Hickoky is not good for buildings, 

but it is excellent for a great many usesx for the making 
of tooUhandles of all sorts; for the making, of .fishingy-rods, 

^of whip^handles, of bandspikes, and of every tbidg wbieh 
requires .great hardnesa and toughness* Mighavjc gives 
instances of it having lasted under water for a great num- 
ber of years ; and I have a piece of woodioow in my posses- 
sion^ recently sent me from New York^ a certificate attend- 
ing which shows that it had been under water for moite 
than FIFTY YEARS. For touglbiess and suppleness, diis 

.wood surpasses all others. The back<^bows of wooden 
chairs are made of this wood, not of a young tree, but of 
a piece cut out of a pfamk« Tlie great broad hoops that go 
round the masts of ships are mude of HtcKoay woiion, first 

• sawed out of a plsink, thisn planed; and the, best wooden 
- hoops in the world, fi>r barrels and tubp^ .are. >made of 
.HicKt)RY« So tough is this wood, that, in New England, 

they take thin strips of it, imd work them lo^ther ii^ 

well-ropes and clothes Tines, one of which last I bought when 

I ivas last in America* It is used for ai^letreas for caits and 

waggons. It may ben^ but it takes a weight pr a fonce of 

an extraordinary nature to break a.^oe of HioKpavas big 

as one's wrist. This tree has been 90. Ispiited. after foi* its 

. variofus uses, and especially as fuel, of which it is the best 

: that ever was known, that Mioujiux seeins to think that 

the whole race will be destroyed in America in a veiy few 

I years; and indeed, where there is navigable^ater leading 

. to a considerable town^ the sl^ugiiter of this tree has be^n 

. without mercy. 
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206. As underwood, the Hickory would be invaluable as 
hoopi. It is made use of, as I said before, for all purposes 
' where toughness and suppleness are wanted ; for tooUban- 
dlesj cogs of wheels not exposed to wet ; for the wood does 
not last long, if exposed at the same time to the air and wet. 
It is used for the teeth of wooden rakes and harrows, and its 
smppasses our Crab in clubs, walking*sticks, and the swin- 
gles of flails. It is always used in bows of ox-yokes. You 
must absolutely beat a stick of it to pieces. It will come 
to pieces in little shreds, in time, but nothing will break it. 
It is employed, above all things, for wooden hoops of every 
sort ; and it is always used, where it can be obtained, in the 
forming the hoops of casks and boxes, for which purpose 
Immense quantities are used in the United States, and ex- 
ported to the West India Islands. These cask-hoops are 
made of young Hickories coming from the seed, and cut 
down at the height of from six to twelve feet, without any 
choice as to the different varieties of this tree. My barrels 
come from America with hoops sometimes made of young 
HfCKORFSS and sometimes of the White Oak : the Hick- 
oribs, however, Micuaux says, are the best for this pur- 
pose ; bedause, although tlie White Oak is equally elastic, 
it is more apt to peel off in small shreds. 

396. A Hickory coppice would be an invaluable thing 
in England. When cut down the fii*st time, the stems 
would send out two and three shoots ; and if the distances 
were as directed for the Ash or the Birch, the produce of 
an acre would be fii[>m fifteen to twenty thousand hoops. 
It is said that the Hickory is of ^{oti? growth when young ; 
but this slowness of growth is only for the first two or three 
years: for I have one now at Kensington, which has been 
sowed five years, and which is now above seven feet high. 
They might be planted in coppices at three feet apart. 
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which would give 4840 plants upon an acre. If these 
plants were properly treated^ they would^ at the second 
cutting, yield from 20,000 to 40,000 hoops ; because each 
rod is always split into two, and therefore niakes two hoops. 

297' The plants should not, in this case, be cut down 
until the second year after planting; because, having 9o 
few fibres, and being so difficult to cause to strike, the 
plants do not get good root till the second year. When cut 
down, they would go up with a straight stem, and, in ten 
years, or thereabouts, would make good hoops. No other 
trees should be planted with the Hickory, because these 
latter grow so slowly at first, that the others would over- 
shadow them and keep them in a state of subjection. 

296. Now, as to the manner of propagating the Hickory, 
U is only by seed; and that seed is neither more nor less 
than a little Walnut, having a shell of different degrees of 
hardness, in the different varieties of the tree. The form 
of this Walnut, too, differs with these different varieties. 
The seed never, I believe, ripened in England ; but it is 
easy to be obtained from America, anywhere to the south 
of the Province of Maine. These little Walnuts ought to 
be sown as early in the year as possible; for, if sown late> 
many of them will not come up the first year. The manner 
of sowing is precisely that of the Ash ; only the nuts, when 
laid upon the bed, should be patted down heavily with the 
spade, before they be covered ; so as to fix them firmly in 
the ground, and to prevent them from being washed out 
with heavy rains, or disturbed by worms. 

2d9. As to the presei*ving of the seeds, they may be tossed 
into a barrel like so many stones, and kept in any place 
where they are not absolutely wet, ^ When the plants are 
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npf tbey should be kept carefully weeded, dufing tbe 
sum^Mr^ itt tbe end of which they will have attained tbe 
height of abodt fi>ur inches : they should then be put into 
tbe uttrseryy in Uie manner dur^cted for tbe A$b ; but, in 
this case, tbe work of removal must be performed io the 
month of Octobers or early in November^ and with uncom- 
mon care« Though tlie plants will only be about foiu* inches 
bighj the tap roo^ if you take it to its very pointy will be a 
yard Ipng on an average, with very short fibres coming out 
on th^ aides of it» You must cut this tap roots off^ so as to 
leave it but eighf: inches long; leave it as Uttle as. possibly 
exposed' to die sua and wind> and then put it into the 
nursery in tbe manper directed for tbe Asn^ but with, still 
greater care. It must stand two y€4ir^ in tbe nm-sery ; and 
then it may be removed into plantations, in the manner 
direcljed for.the Mb, but always, with still greater care. 



300. The botanical characters are : — It has male^ female, and hermaphro- 
dite flowers on dlflftirent plants. The male flowers have a small permanent 
anpaleiMnt of one l0Rf» which: ii indented iaio four parts ^ tlie^F hav« bat omA 
yttaly whioh i» cut ii^VO four 9tjpi|ieatft> almoat 9>% tbo Wttovi ; thay Im^ (our 
awl-shaped stajnina^ which are shQrter than the petal, and are terminated by 
small summits. The female flowers h&ve their empalements and petals the 
ffftm« as the male, bnt have no stamina ; In their centre is placed a ronndisfi 
(tmeii, ^Knwg -^^ dblwso stigixiM %ititiv$ oa it. The cernMii alterwwdt 
becomes a roundish berry mtk fpiur polls^ each conuinins a single hard seed* 

301, AU those, wha.^vre old enough, to know what 
Christmas ie, know wha.t Hqj^ut is. As the French chose tbe 
« Poplar me^' whi^^U in their language is called '' P^pUery 




as their tree qfUberiy, PeupUer seemiog to bKVQ sdm&tlHng m 

its sound that was partial to the people ; 80, in ancient tiwesy 

in this country^ when men bad a little moitt real religion 

than they have now, the Hoixy^ which ha« hut fo) ^^ h *^ 

too much to make it holy^ and which isHhe gayest pl^eot in 

the woods and groves in the month of December^ was 

chosen a? the ^symbol of rejoicing at the anniversary of the 

birth of the Redeemer. From tbi& ca)i{^e/ the outward ap-t 

pearances of the Holly are known to mitlionai^ paiiiap$i Qf 

unfortunate smoke«dried creatures, who never saw the dew^ 

in the whole course of their lives, and to whom the Aunora 

is totally unknown, e^^ept from the writings of tbe po^ts i 

and, from the description which sam^ of tbe^e ^ave giv^n 

of it| oxif would think that they themselves never coirid 

have seen the object they describe, 

302t The Hqu,y is certainly a most beautiful tree, and 
if care and patience were exercised with regard to it, it 
would become lofty and of straight stem^ as well as of 
beautiful foliage. It has a white insignificant blossomi 
which is followed by bunches of berries, fi)*st gr^ten and 
then redi each berry containing three oblong seeds as hard 
as a stone. These seeds must be gathered in the month of 
November^ or the birds will take every one of them away, 
especially if tb^re come snow* The Hoix v berry seems to 
be a sort of- pis alkr with them ; but they wUl fall on them 
when they can get nothing else. 

303, The seeds, or rather the berriesi a$ soon as eollec|ed^ 
must be mixed np with damp sand, three portions of sand 
to one of berries; and, after having been kept in that .damp 
state, in a cellar or ^ome such place, for one whole year^ 
they are to be sowed in the manner directed &>x the seeds of 
the Asm. They will §pinetirae« not gome np till the third 
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year, and then they must stand two years in the seed-bed, 
for they are still too small to be removed until then. They 
must be moved into n nursery, and finally into hedges, or 
into shrubberies, with all the care and all the precaution 
pointed out in the eiise of the Cedars. 

304. The wood of the Holly is very hard, very close and 
fine-grained, and serves for many purposes where it ts 
found of considerable size . It is used by cabinet-makers; 
takes a very brilliant polish, and is employed for inlaying 
mahogany furniture. It is good for the purpose of turnery, 
and for making light screws, and Micbaux tells us, that 
in America it is sometimes used for the pulleys or blocks 
of ships} but, in that country the tree grows larger, though 
its outward appearances are not very different from those 
of our tree. I have seen the Holly in both countries 
flourishing in every sort of soil, and generally I have seen 
the AifBRfCAN HoLLiBS much larger and more lofty than 
ever I saw it in England. Its principal use is the mak- 
ing of Jiedges, for which purpose it is excellent, at once the 
most ornamental, giving the most complete shelter, and 
forming the most effectual barrier against even the smallest 
of animals, of any fence consisting of trees or shrubs. To 
form a hedge, the Hollies should be planted at the same 
distances, and in the same manner, as directed for those of 
the Hawthorns ; but, like other evergreens, should never 
be moved, except early in September*or in April. 

305. This tree is found in most of our coppices in England. 
When it produces long and straightish sticks, they are put 
by for whip-handles, being very tough in their young state. 
The stouter sticks are laid by for walking-sticks, or for 
swingles for flails, and the brush goes to the making of 
dead hedges, in which it will lie, with its leaves not perished. 
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for three or four years. The Holliks shouUlhe cut down, 
not the first but the second year after they be planted out^ 
because they do not strike readily, like the greater part of 
deciduous trees; and, in the pruning of the roots, follow 
the directions given in the case of the Firs; for here, the 
fibres are not to be cut off, but only the points of the long 
and straggling roots ; and the plants ought to be kept out 
of Uie ground, at every removal of them, as short a time as 
possible. 



TBS BoawBEAas. 

In Latin, Carpinus; in French, Charme, 

306. The botanical characters are :— It has male and female flowers, grow- 
ing separately on the same plant. The male flowers are disposed in a cylin- 
drical rope, or katkin, which is loose and scaly, eac^ scale covering one 
flower, which has no petals, hut ten small stamina, terminated by compressed 
hairy summits. The female flowers are disposed in the same form, and are 
single under each scale j these have one petal, which is shaped like a cup, cut 
into six parts, and two short germen, each having two hairy styles, crowned 
by a single stigma. The katkin afterwards grows large; and, at the base of 
each scale is lodged an oval angular nut. 



305r. There are three or four varieties of the Hornbeam^ 
one of which, which comes from America, is called Iron 
Wood {Carpinus Osirya); and in England it is called the 
Hop-HoRNBBAM, becausc its seeds come in a sort of cone, 
very much resembling a rather small ^and oblong hop. 
This, however, is an ornamental shrub, and, of course, does 
not come under our present inquiries. The i:omnion Horn* 
BKAM of America very much resembles our own^ in all re^ 
spects, but MiCHAux says, that it is better for hedges, or, 
at least, more ornamental, as its branches are more nume- 
rous, and as its foliage is closer and more tijfted. 

M 
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306. Tlie use of this tree is to form lofty hedges for the 
sheltering of Icitcbeo gardens, and other such purposes ; 
the wood is very close and hard^ and fine grained, and is 
sometimes used by turners for various purposes. It is also 
very good as fuel | but the tree rarely attains any conside- 
rable height or bulk ; and its great use is for the forming 
of hedges ; its shoots being so slender, and so numerous; 
that they admit of clipping like the hedges made of Haw- 
thorn, and a hedge, if well managed, may be kept thus 
from twenty to thirty feet high ; and the leaf being very 
beautiiiil, and adhering to the tree. almost through the 
winter, here is ornament as well as use. 

309. The SEED is very hard; it should be carefully 
collected in the fall of the year, when ripe: if sown directly, 
part of it might come up the first year ; but the best way 
is, to keep it one year out of ground, precisely in the 
manner directed in the case of the Ash seeds, in para- 
graphs 107 and 108; and they should be sowed, in the time 
and manner directed for the sowing qf the Ash seeds in 
paragraph 108, and the following. 

310. Tlie young plants come up with two little round 
leaves, not so big as those of the smallest of the turnips ; 
and great care must be taken to keep them clear of weeds. 
They do not attain the height of more than four or five 
inches the first year, when they ought to be moved into the 
nursery, in the manner directed for the Ash* They ougbt 
to stand in the ribrsery two years j for they are but slow 
growers at first, TThey we to plant as hedges, or as inde- 
pendent ornamental treqs. If the latter be intended, they 
should have the ground well trenched for them, and made 
rather good. There ought to be two rows of plants to form 
the hedge, if it be intended to become lofty; the plants 
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should be two feet apart in each row, and those in one of 
the rows should stand opposite the interval of the other 
row. The whole of them should be cut down to the 
ground the year after being planted. The main shoot of 
each plant ought to be suffered to go upright, and the side 
shoots, instead of being pruned off, should, on each side, 
from the very ground, if possible, be worked ifi a horizontal 
direction, along amongst the uprights of the neighbouring 
jilants. In a year or two, you begin to clip with the shears 
at the bottom of the hedge i and, as the hedge mounts, you 
keep twisting in the side shoots, and clipping the points^ 
until you have the hedge to the height you wish, when you 
make the top either like the ridge of a house, or flat, as 
may best suit your taste. The hedge, like ^hat of the 
Hawthorn, should be clipped twice a year ; in the winter, 
and about the middle of July. Having omitted to mention 
this under the word Hawthorn, I mention it here as 
worthy of particular atteation. 



THE liAROB. 

In I^stiQ, Larix; in French. Melose. 

3U. The botanical characters are: — Male and female flowers^ growing 
separately on the same tree. The male flowers are disposed in a scaly kat- 
kin ; they hare no petal, but they have a great number of stamina^ which, 
m connected in n column below, but are separated at their points, and ter- 
minate by erect summits. The female flowers are disposed in a conical 
shape, having no petals ; these are placed in pairf under each scale, having 
a small germen, supporting an awl-shnped style, crowned by a single stigma. 
The germeo afterguards becomfis a nut, with A membranous wing inclosed 
la the sca^ of the cones. 

312. This is a tr^e about which there is not much to be 

said by me ; because, whether as to the manner of collect- 
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ing, of getting out of the cone, or of sowing the seed ; 
whether as to the manner of removing the plants into the 
nursery, of putting them in plantations, of managing 
them in those plantations, of thinning them out into the 
plantations, or finally as to cutting them down as timber, 
every thing ^id under the head of *' Thb Fia," is equally 
applicable here ; and, therefore, I have only to request the 
reader to turn back to what has been said under that head. 

313. But there is one use to which Larches are put, and 
to which the Fir can scarcely ever be applied ; namely, 
that of Hop-PoLBs, of which it makes not bad ones, when 
the tree has attained a height, so as to make it about an 
inch and a half through at twenty feet from the ground. 
This pole is said to last as long as that of the Ash ; but it 
has the fault which I mentioned under the head of Chesnut, 
that of being too big at the butt in proportion to its height, 
I am so decidedly of opinion that it is far more profitable 
to plant Ash for this purpose, and more especially the Lo- 
cust, as we shall see by and by, that I do not recommend 
the planting of Larch for the making of Hop^Poles. / If 
planted for that purpose, however, the plants should not 
stand at more than three feet s^art, and should be kept 
pruned up on the sides, as directed for the Fir and the 
Chesnot, these being the means of keeping the butt of the 
pole nearer proportioned in size to the point of it. But the 
disadvantage of employing ground in this way, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining poles, must be evident to every one who 
considers that, at three feet apart, an acre will contain only 
4480 poles; that the Ash or the Locust will, if you please, 
contain just the same number at the first crop; and 
that the Larch, when once cut down, never shoots again ; 
while the Ash or the Locust will give you, in all probability, 
from ten to twenty thousand poles out of the stems which 
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you liave left in the ground ; so that^ at about three cut- 
tings^ either of the two latter will have given you about 
forty thousand poles on the acre, while the Larch will have 
given you only 9680 poles ; and, to obtain these, you must '^ 

grab the ground, trench a second time, and make a new 
plantation of Larches. The trees are pretty, au|l they make 
good timber when they are large. *They are ornamental, 
but they yield to many other trees even in ^ that respect; 
and, as poles, it can never be profitable to plaDt them, 
especially when the Birch^ the Ash, and the Locust, and 
particularly the first and the last of these, will thrive any- / 

where where the Larch will thrive ; and though the Birch 
does not make a good pole, it makes many other things of 
as great and more general utility. 



TBS ZiXaSS« 

In Latioy Tilia ; in French, TilleuL 

314. The botanical characters are : — ^The ffower has a concaye, coloured 
empalementy which is cut into five parts ; it has five oblong; blunt petals » 
which are crenated at their points, and many awl-shape«l stamina, terminated 
by single summits, with a roundish germen, supporting a slender style the 
length of the stamina, crowned by an obtuse five-cornered stigma. The ger- 
men becomes afterwards a thick globular capsule with five cells, opening at 
the base, with five valves, each containing one roundish seed. 

316. There are several varieties of the Lime, and the 
Common Lime in England is too well known to require 
any description as to its outward appearances. It is well 
known to attain a great height, to be very beautiful in its 
foliage in the former part of the summer ; to have a leaf, 
however, that dies early, that becomes rather ugly by Au- 
gust, and that litters the ground all over by the month of 
September. This tree, which is never placed in plantations 
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for timber, and Which is not worth a rush as und^ii^ood, 1^ 
merely an ornamental thing, having a soft white wood, used 
sometimes in toy-turnery, and for some other purposes of 
no' great consequence ; but the tree is greatly omamedtali 
grows fast, and standi^ erect, especially if raised ttom the 
seed 

316. Thie SEED of this tree is a little kernel of the size 
of a very small pea, contained within a hard and toughish 
shell, which shell Js covered with a slender pulp. The 
seed does not always ripen in England, but it sometimes 
does, in veiy fine and hot summers ; and it may be gathered 
early in September^ in very great abundance, and with the 
greatest possible ease. 

317* Miller, after giving directions for raising this tree 
from layers, says, that '' if the tree be intended to grow large, 
to raise from seed it the bedt Way.*^ The matter for surprise 
is, that any one should ever raise a Limk from a layer, see- 
ing that it is always intended to grow large, that it is want- 
ed for its height, and the mass of its foliage, to make a 
stately appearance in avenues, in clumps, or in independent 
trees ; therefore, I shall give particular instructions relative 
to this mode of propagation. 

318. The time of sowing is the same as that of the Ash 
(paragraph 108)^ only with a covering a little less deep. 
The seed, when collected, ^ould be made perfectly dry in 
the sun, then mixed with very dry sand^ and kept in that 
state until about the month of August after it is collected. 
The mixture may then be moistened a little, and kept fre-^ 
quently turned $ and the sowing should take place in No- 
vember, lest the seed sh»uld begin to sprout in the heap. 
If you 90W in the November after you have collected the 
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seeds, ^onte of them will comeup^ but, perhaps, not one out 
of fifty. I have several beds of Amjsri can Limbs which I 
sowed last March (it is now the 2d of March, 1828) : not a 
seed came up ; but I have examined the beds, and believe 
all the seeds to be sound. 

319. When the plants come up, they will appear, as they 
are, very tender, and the beds must be scrupulously kepi 
clear of weeds. It is a very bushy-^rooted plant, takes root 
with the greatest facility, and should be moved into a nur- 
sery at the fall of the year, in the same manner as directed for 
the Ash, in paragraphs 120, 121, and 122. In this nursery 
the plants may stand a year or two, having been assorted, 
as mentioned in the case of the Ash ; and, as Miiler justly 
observes, if you mean to have a fine, a straight-tmnked, a 
lofty, and a long-lived tree, yon must not only raise from 
the seed, but also plant the tree out where it is finally to 
stand while it is youngs certainljr not more than three or 
four years old. If you plant in parks, or in any place where 
cattle go, you must fence round the trees effectually ; for,' 
if once cropped, the trees will iiever be beautiful ; and if 
only the side shoots be cropped, the cropping will disfi- 
gure the tree, and prevent it from thriving. 

S20. If you wish your tree to branch out from the bottom, 
as people generally do, when the trees are planted three or 
four in a clump, or as independent trees, you must, of 
course, refrain from cutting off the principal side shoots ; 
but if y^ wish it to have a clear stem to any considerable 
length, you must prune in the manner directed for the 
BfiKCH. When Limiss are cut down, they send out great 
numbers of young shoots from the sides of the old stem; 
but these never arrive at anything more than the forming 
of a sort of bush i and the stem, with all its branching 
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roots to their utmost esctent, ought to be grubbed up and 
taken out of the ground^ making room for something else to 
groir. 

321. There are two sorts of Amseicav Lim : the Whitb 
Lime (Tilia Alba) and the Downy Limk {TiUa Pubescem). 
These Limes, according to Michaux, do not rise to a 
height, in general, equal to ours; but, as ornamental trees, 
they very far surpass ours. In America, they are both 
called by the name of Bass Wood, from the circumstance of 
the inner bark being so excellent for the yielding that stuff 
of which our garden macs are made. The wood of the 
AMEaicAN LiMKs appears to be that of ours ; but the trees 
have this great advantage over ours, that the leaf is larger 
in the White Limb, is of a more ornamental shape, and 
preserves its bright green until the frosts come. The other 
tree, the Downt Limb, is still more ornamental, the leaves 
being of « very bright and beautiful green on the upper 
side, and preity nearly white on the under side. The man- 
ner of propagating and of managing these trees, is, of 
course, the same as directed for the English Lime; the 
same objections to the raising from layers apply here' also. 
It is surprising that people should not raise from the seed, 
seeing that it is so much cheaper j as well as' better in every 
respect. I can never too often beseech the reader to remem- 
ber, that a layer is a fiRANCH of a tree ; and that it is 
against nature to expect a tall and handsome tree, with a 
regular trunk, diminishing from the base upwards, to come 
from a branch. Accordingly, we see them in the nurseries 
requiring everlasting attention, to prevent their growing 
into forks and becoming bushy-headed. After all, they are 
but poor scrubby things, full of knots and burrs from the 
frequent cutting about, and the wonder is that they ever 
make any figure at all. 
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In Latin» Robinia Pseudo Acacia ; in French, ^cacte. 

322. The Botanical characters are :— The empalement of the flower is 
amally of one leaf, and divided into four parts; the three upper segments 
being narrow, but the upper CNoe is broad. The flower is of the pea*blooai 
kind. The standard is large, roundish, obtuse, and spreads open. The two 
wings are oval, and have short appendixes, which are obtuse. The keel is 
roundish, compressed, obtuse, and is extended the length of the wings. In . 
the centre are situated ten stamina, nine of them being joined together, and 
the other standing single, terminated by roundish summits. It has an oblong 
cylindrical germen, supporting a slender style, crowned by a hairy stigma ; 
these are inclosed by the keel. The germen becomes afterwards an oblongs 
irompressed pod, inclosing kidney-shaped seeds. 

323. This is, in my opinion, the tree of trees ; it was, at 
any rate, my desire to see tlits tree introduced into general 
cultivation in England, that induced me to import the seed 
and to sell the plants here ; and that led, also, to the writing 
and the publishing of this work. I shall, therefore, leave in 
this article nothing unsaid that I know upon the subject ; 
and I believe I know as much on this subject, and perhaps 
more, than any man ii^the world, and particularly as to the 
propagation of the tree, which, when I have given the fullest 
possible account of the valuable properties of the tree, I 
shall make as easy to the reader as is the rearing of cab- 
bages or turnips ; and that, too, at an expense so moderate^ 
as to make it next to impossible for any gentleman, who 
has the seed, to refrain from cultivating this tree upon as 
large a scale as bi9 possessions will permit. 



The Locust. 

324. There are several varieties of the Acacia^ distin- 
guished by the difference in the size of their leaves^ by that 
in the colour of the blossoms^ by that of the size and shape 
of the seed-pod, and by the size and shape of the seeds 
themselves. Some of these varieties, according to Michaux, 
yield but very indifferent timber, . thoit|^ they differ but 
very little in the size and shape of the leaf, and in the size 
and look of the tree itself. One of these u called the YeUow 
fTood, in America; another is called the Sweet L/xust; 
another is called the fFater Locust. 1 have seen several 
trees, in England, of a Locnst differing in appearance 
and in blossom but very little from the Robioia j but the 
wood of which, as Michaux says, is good for very little; 
so that the greatest care must be taken^ as to the variety 
of sort which is sowed. 

_325. This tree was first introduced into Europe by J* 
Robin, a French botanist, who received it trom Canada, and 
cultivated it in France in the reign of Hknrt the Fourth. 
•^«To commemorate the introduction of so valuable a 
*^ tree,'" says Michaux, ^^ and to express the adcnowledg- 
^' ments due to the person who had conferred this benefit 
^^ upon the old coutinent, Linnaeus gave the genus to which 
*^ it belongs^ the name of Robinia.'^ This, therefore, is that 
particular sort of Locuar, which word Locust is used by 
MicHAUX because it is the name given to the tree by the 
inhabitants of America, who had a right to give it what 
name they pleased ; and which name I use, not only for that 
reason, bat to prevent any person, sending to America 
either for timber or for seed, fix)m being disappointed, there 
being hardly one man in twenty thousand who knows the 
tree by any other name. It is curious that Micbaux, in 
spewing of the fine trees which he had seen in Amerito of 
this sort, should mentioq those wbieh he saw near Harm^ 
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iftotTRGH^ in Petmsylvania, it beitig from tliat spot that I Iiave 
always received my seed; ^ud that part of Pernitylrania being 
the most famous in the whole continent for this sort of 
timber. UAAiiisnoDAOH is situated on one of .the banks of 
the Susquehaimah River, and there, by the bye, is a suspen* 
sum bridge, built- principally of Locust wood, stt<etching 
across a river more than a mile wide, and under which, ves* 
sels of no ywy contemptible size . pass without lowering 
their masts. 

336. The outward appearance of this tree, its beautiful 
leaves and flowers, are pretty well known in most parts of 
England $ but it remained for me to make known the pro-* 
perties of the wood. These properties, toa, are in part 
mentioned by Mili^br ; and its surprising powers, when 
GMstituting parts of ships, are mentioned at full length in 
HeNrBR^s edition of Evbi^vn's Stlva. Notwithstanding 
this, we never heard of a man in England that ever planted 
this tree, until I todk the matter in hand, except as a thing 
of mere ornament, in whieli respect it certainly surpasses 
any other in the world, but as such I should not have 
deiemed it worthy of notice. I have, at different times, 
Tvrttten arid published upon this subject, through the chan« 
nel of the Rbgtstbr, in which I began by producing certi- 
ficates relative to the durability of the wood. 1 shall, by 
and by, publish those certificates, which I collected, or, at 
least, I paved the way for collecting, while I was iti Long 
Island, from the month of May, 1817, to the month of 
October, 1819; a space of dnie that I was in voluntary 
banishment, for the purpose of avoiding those dungeons 
Into which such numbers of the public-spirited and vir- 
tuous reformers were put, deprived of the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, and froih which they were finally released (those 
of them who survived their sufferings) without any charge 
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haTing been preferred against them fi^m the first to the 
last. Neverthdess, I did not forget my country, and the 
duty I sdll owed to her. I was convinced that nothing In 
the timber way could be so great a benefit as the general 
cultivation of this tree. Thus thinking, I brought a parcel 
of this seed home with me in 1819, but I had no means of 
sowing it until the year 1823. I then began sowing it, but 
upon a very small scale. I sold the plants i md, since that 
time, I have sold altogether more than a million of them. 

327* In other places I have said quite enough upon the 
properties of the wood, upon the uses for which it serves, 
upon the quidaiess of the growth of the tree, and also upon 
the manner of planting it. All that I have siud before 
must, however, be repeated here ; for, besides that new 
readers are every day rising up, this is the book, this is the 
part of my labours, where eveiy one who cares anything 
about them will look for what I have to say relative to this 
tree ; for the manner of collecting and preserving the seeds 
of which, and also of the manner of sowing which seed, I 
have no where, as yet, given a full and detailed account ; 
and yet it is very material to give that account. I shall, 
therefore, first repeat what I have said before, on the ^pro-^ 
perties of the wood ; then on the quickness of the growth of 
the tree ; and then I shall lay down the plainest possible 
directions for tbe sowing of the seed, and for the manning 
of the young plants. 

328. The wood is very bard, and close and heavy; it is 
yellow, almost as box ; as hard as box, but the grain not so 
fine. The durability of this wood is such, that 920 man in 
America will pretend to say that he ever saw a bit of it in a 
decayed state. This seems hypeiiioli^il; but every Ameri- 
can of exp^ri^QQG in country affairs will, if appealed to. 
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confirm what I say. It is absolutely indestructible by tbe /; 
powers of earthy air^ and waten Its strength far surpasses r 
that of the very best of our Spine Oak. It is to this timber 
that the American ships owe a great part of their superiority \ 
to ours. The stanttons round the deck are made of Locust ; 
and, while much smaller than the st&ntions of Oak, will \ 
resist a sea three times as heavy as the Oak will. The tiller '\ 
of the ship is made of Locust, because it demands great j 
strength and is required not to be bulky. For the same ; 
reason, the martingales of ships are made of Locust. The ] 
Locust is rather a rare timber in America ; but sometimes j 
the futtocks or ribs of ships, are made of Locust ; and if a \ 
ship had all its ribs, and beams, and knees of Locust, it 
would be worth tuk) common ships. Further, as to sliip^ 
building, that important article, the TRUNN£LS,\when' 
they consist of Locust, make the ship last, probably, twice 
as long as if the trunhbls consisted of Oak. Our Admiralty 
know this very well, or at least they ought to know it« 
These trunnels are the pins, of which so many are used to^ 
hold the side-planks on to the timbers of the ship. \ 
Trunnels is said to be a corruption from tree-nails ; but I 
do not believe it. However, we know what these things 
are : we know that they are an article of the very first im- 
portance in ship-building ; we know that the hardest of our 
Spine Oak is picked out for the purpose ; and, with all that, 
we know that the trunnel is the thing that rots first : for the 
water, or, at least, the damp, will get in round the trunnel, 
and between it and the plank ; and if water or damp hang 
about Oak, the Oak will rot. All the American public ships 
are built with Locust trunnels, and so are all the merchant- 
ships of the first character. 

329. Some of our own public ships have, I fancy, locust 
trunnels brought from America ; and 1 have been informed. 
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Ibat when Cropper^ BentODy and Co., of Liverpool, 
buiU Ibeir East IndiameD, they imported tbe Locust 
tniDQeU and aome other of the timberB friHQ New York. 
We have a oKMistrous deal to do, in many reapect», 
to make our navy (gun for gun) a match for that of tbe 
United States; but if we had acoomplUbed every odier 
point, there would still remain want of timber, unless we 
supplied ourselves with the iiocnst, at the least. Tbe 
Hickory we should want for bandspiket, for mast^boops, 
and other hoops to go round the ywxls and stays. Various 
other things ^would be wanted to make our ships as light ' 
and as roomy as those of the Americans, and with the same 
degree of strength ; but, without the Locust, it is impossible 
to match them. 

390, But, important as these matters are, these are, by 
no meras, to be compared to tbe various uses about MU- 
ing9 and fences. I have said that this wood is indestructi^ 
ble by the elements, except that of fire* How many thou- 
sands of bouses are rendered useless in England, every year, 
by that thing which they call the dry rot, proceeding solely 
from those villanous soft woods, which impatient people 
take snob delight in planting, and which carpenters of 
delicate constitntion take such delight in sawing and plan- 
ing. English Spina Oak is stronger than Deal i and if you 
keep it dry, it will not rot } but let it lie in the wet, or 
damp, and let tbe air get at it at tbe same time, and no 
viUanous Deal board will turn to earth more quickly. Wiu- 
dow sills of tbe best of Oak will rot, if something be not 
done to keep away the wet from getting under them : and 
in this very way the dry rot has got into many a boiisi^ 
Oak door sills are rotten in a veiy short time. The ends 
of beams and of joists, if they rest upon brick or stone, 
where tbe mpisture is constantly about them, rot in a few 
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years* The points of nftei% and die ptes which hoU 
rafters together^ are always itottii^^. If these thhigs were 
made of Locosty your house woold be safe for ages. ETcry 
where, when you waat somethjiqf to lie woffrng in the wet, ' 
and at the same titne to be exposed to the air, yoa dMmld, 
have Locost . Endless are die ues to which it aught be 
put, A botde-raclc, fi>r instttieey that yoo want to stand out 
of doors and hidden in some comar, a grindstooe-stsnd, a 
horsOi-block ; bn^ partienlarly, a csrt-boosey or anythinif 
that requires pjQor^ the ioUonu of which are to go talo the 
grcnmd. Go into any fexm-yaxd in England; I do not care 
what ferm^yaid it is : and yon shall find, in the cart*honse, 
one of these things: first, the posts that support the build- 
ings rotting off very fiist, just where they meet the ground; 
second, those posts rotted off and cut off, and some stones 
put under tfiem, to the manifest risk of the cart-house; 
third, the cart-house actually tumbling down in consequence 
of the rotting off of the posts. This is notorious; every 
farmer, every landlord in the kingdom, knows it. Now, I 
will insert a note from my memorandum«book, under date 
of October 16, 1819. '' At Judge Lawrence's, at Baysid^ 
^' I saw a new cider«hous^ built against a hill, the upper 
'^ story of it supported in firont by some Locust posts. These 
^^ post9^ the Judge told me, bad stood for forty years, or 
^' rather better, as the posts of a carUshedJ* Tbey were as 
sound as they had been the first year they were cut down. 
In our stables in England, you see stones put at the bottom 
pfAe stall-posts. What a plague it is ! Little Locust trees, 
only about seven years old, would, for these purposes^ make 
posts that would last for ever. Every one knows how the 
sUefer (as I think tbey call it) rots ; that is to say, the piece 
of wood that goes along at the bottom of each side of the 
stall. We know, also, bow the manger-posts rot off at 
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the ground. Use Locust timber, and it will wear out the 
stone walls of the building. 

331. I should iatigue the reader were I to enumerate 
only a tenth part of the uses of this timber ; but, in short, if 
the timber be imperishable, what need of anything more in 
its praise ? Will, however, English people believe in this 
imperishability ? * I would not believe in such a thing, if no 
proof were produced ; and, therefore, I will now proceed to 
the proof of the truth of what I have stated. The test of 
imperishability is the situation of vl post or Hll, being exposed 
to air and water; or, rather, it being so situated as to Ue 
sopping in tie wet. I was led, by circumstances to be stated, 
by and by, to entertain, while I was last in America, an 
anxious desire to introduce this valuable tree into England. 
After I had resolved to return in 1819, 1 set myself to work 
to get some seed together, which Ifound tobe no easy matter; 
for the Locust tree is by no means abundant in any part of 
America where I have lived ; but, how to go to work to 
persuade English people that a little tree, chopped down, 
and put into the ground as a gate post or pale post, would 
stand there for a hundred years without rotting at all ! 
How to persuade English people to believe this; and to 
believe, of coui'se, that there was a timber about a hundred 
times as good as their heart of Oak ! You shall hear how 
I went to work to endeavour to effect tBis. 

332. In the latter end of August, in the year just spoken 
of, I was at Plandome, the farm and residence of Mr. 
JuDGK MiTCHKLL, iu Loug Island. He was building a 
new house on the spot where had stood the house of his 
grandfather. There had been a little sort of lawn before 
the door, enclosed by a pale fence. The fence had all 
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been pulled up, and tliere it lay, posts and rails and pales. 
I asked the Judge how long the posts had been in the 
ground. He said eight-and'twenty years. Each post had 
been a little tree, just chopped down, sawed off to the 
proper- length, and squared, and each containing about 
half afoot of tinUfer. They were all as sound as they had 
been the first day that they were cut down ; and even the 
little sharp edges left by the axe-chops, at the part where 
the square part met with the un-squared part : even the 
little axe-chops were sound. The Americans use what 
they call stakes, to hold on the top-rail of what tUey call a 
worm-fence. These are generally made of little limbs of 
trees, about eight feet long, and about the bigness of a ^ 

hop-pole. I saw many of these at Junes Mitchell's on 
that day, which he assured me had been standing as stakes 
for upwards of thirtij years. I hinted to the men of Kent 
that I would teach them how to make everlasting hop- 
poles ; and this is a duty that I particularly owe to my 
native town of Farnham, so famous for hops. 

333. On the 25th of October of the same year, 1819, 1 was 
in company with Doctor Peter Townsbnd, at Mr. Judge 
Lawrence's, at Bayside, in the township of Flushing, 
Long Island. I was talking to them about this Locust- 
tree project; and J^ere I cannot refrain from making an 
observation which I have more than once made in my 
Year's Residence ; namely, that, say what they will of the 
selfishness of Jonathan, I say that he is the most truly 
liberal of all mankind. At home, he never grudges his 
neighbour his good fortune; he is always made happy by 
his neighbour's success and prosperity : and, as to foreign . 
nations, he is always anxious that they should possess all the 
products, all the inventions, all the improvements that he 
himself enjoys. In conformity with this most amiable dis- 
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position, my excellent friends at Bayside entered into my 
views, about introducing the Locust into EngUmd. Tbe 
Judge sliowed me a post, which he said must be nearly a 
hundred years old as a post. This post had been cut down^, 
when a little tree, and it had served in the capacity of what 
they call a hog-gallows post. I examined it very minutely, 
and I found it perfectly sound, even to the very tips of it. 
It was a post with a fork at the top of it. The points of 
the fork had been chopped off in a careless manner ; and 
there were these points perfectly sound. But tbe iDain 
question was, how was the post where it met the ground ? 
It was just as sound there as it was in any other part* It 
had stood in a gutter, observe, for all these number of years. 
The water thrown to wash out the bogs had run down the 
gutter, and had soaked down about tbe post. The nume- 
rous sweepings and sboyelings of the gutter, to take away 
the blood and the mud, had worn away tbe post a little^ as 
they would have worn away iron } but still it was as sound 
as on the day when it was felled, 

334. JuDGB Mitchell was so kind as to give me a me- 
morandum, signed by himself, relative to this post ; and 
Judge Lawrence, not being so old as his brother Henry^ 
we sent for the latter, and he signed a memorandum, rela- 
tive to the hog-gallows post. I dare say that every reader, 
who delights in rural concerns, and who duly considers the 
vast importance of this matter, will lament that be, also, 
could not see these posts. If he happen to be in London, 
HE MAY SEE THEM NOW 5 for they are to be seen by 
any body at the Office of the Register in Fleet-street. The 
Manchester Magistrates brought out horse and foot to pre- 
vent me from passing through their town. The Bolton 
Magistrates put John Hayes in prison, for ten weeks, for 
announcing that I had arrived at Liverpool in good health. 
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But my Locust posts came safely to Ix>n(]on, and I came 
soon after them, with the following memorandums in my 
pocket. 

Plandome, 23 August^ 1819. 
335. I HAVE this day given to William Cobbett a Locust post six feet long:, 
and squaring three inches by three and a half> which is perfectly sound in all 
its parts, and which has stood in the ground, as part of a fence, in front of 
my house, from the. year 1791 until about five weeks ago, when the fence 
was taken up. 

SiNGLBTON Mitchell. 



Baifsid0, Ftuihmg, 25 Got. 1819. 
336. My brot}ier, EppiwaHAM Lawrbwcb, has this day taken up out of tfa« 
ground, and given to William Cobbett, a hog-gallows post ; ,that is, a post 
having a fork at the top, for the purpose of lodging a pole on, and on which 
pole hogs are, when killed, hanged up by the heels. This post is of Locubt 
Wood | it was a single tree, and the whole of the lower part of that tree ; it 
is, fippm extreme point to extreme point, eight feet eight inches longs from 
the tip of one fork to that of the other, from outside to outside, it is seventeen 
and a half inohes; there is a knot, the middle of which is fourteen and a half 
inches from the end of the butt ; there is another knot eleven inohei from tb« 
middle of the fork ; the circumference of the post, at the mid*dtstance from 
the ends. Is eighteen inehes. I have known this post standing as a hog-f b1<« 
lows post during foriff-fout yean. When I first knew it, it WM a very old 
post. 1 remember hearing ray llnthor say, that it wa» a wm40rfi$llif old post 
then. I Bfaould suppose it to have been a post upwBvds oifmr$wr§y«ar$n 

HbBBY LAWRB?4Cfft 



337. I have before mentioned^ that Doctor Towi98BNB 
was with ti9 at fiayside. The Doctor was acquainted with 
a Mr. Smith, of Smith's Town in Lon§ Island, and be had 
heard that there was a Jx>cust post at Smith's Town, which 
could be proved^ by unquestionable testimony^ to have 
stood^ without injury, for upwards of a hundred years, I 
begged of the Doctor to get me proof of this, and to send it 
to me to jEnglaud* This he did, veiy punctually, as will 
appear from the following documents. 

n2 
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To Doctor Pktbr Town«biid. 

338. SmUh's T9Wn, Long hUmd, 25 Feb. 1820. 

Dbar Sir,— Yesterday mornini^ 1 received the letter which you mentioiied 
haviiif written me of the 22d, on the subject of the posts, to which 1 had cer- 
tified, on the evenini; of that day, at the Judge's. I obsenre by an extract of 
Mr, Cobbett's letter, quoted by you, that he is desirous of further informatioD, 
and mentions somethinf? of obtaininj^ the post. This memento of antiquity, 
though not intrinsically worth six cents, I would hardly part with for its 
weight in silver ; but such information as I can give you is cheerfully at his 
service. There are many Locust posts in my post-and-rail cross-fences, put 
in by a former proprietor of the farm, who has been dead about twenty- six 
years; probably some of them have been standing fifty years or upward?, 
most of which are at this day in a perfectly sound state above and below the 
surface of the ground. Since residing on this /arm (about three years since), 
I have taken down an old bam which had been repaired by putting in new 
sills and other parts of its foundation, under, as nearly as I can asoertaiD, 
about forty-one or two years ago. One of these sills was of Locust, about 
eight inches square, which, by the inattention of the proprietory had been 
buried many years under the dirt and filth which invariably collect about such 
buildings ; the foundation timbers had all disappeared, and some of the posts 
rotted and entirely decayed two or three feet above the base, when 1 took 
possession here eleven years ago. In removing the dirt to manure my gtir- 
den, about two feet below the surface, I came to the Locust sill. While the 
other timbers had all mouldered down, and some of them so far incorporated 
with the dirt as scarcely to be distinguished or known frOm it, the Locust 
was in so perfect a nd uninjured a state that I had a/Mttr of ajelelreet nuide 
from off ii for a wagoHy which are new doing good service* I recollect my 
father's cutting a quantity of large Locust timber for market, some of the 
limbs of which were converted into posts to put up a board fence near the 
house. This fence I assisted in making : one side was flatted to receive the 
board, and the posts set into the ground, with the natural bark on, for about 
twenty*eight inches. Fourteen years afterwards, and after my father's de« 
cease, in making a new disposition of the ground, 1 was present when my 
brother Ebenezer took up these posts. There was very little visible decay 
even of th e bar k, and the wood, when stripping the bark off, bad the appear- 
ance ^f being just felled. Many instances might be given of the durability 
and usefulness of this very valuable timber. So sensible are we, in this quar- 
ter, of its great worth, that every farmer of common prudence is taking the 
utmost pains to cultivate it, whcin aod wherever he can. Should you make 
any further communications to Mr. Cobbett, I beg you will tender to him my 
best wishes for the health and happiness of himself and his family. Witb 
sentiments of much friendship and esteem, I am. 

Your obedient and most humble Servant, 

Richard Smith. 
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339. Cbrtificatk. 

Thbrb^ is a Locust post standiog^ on the road side, about sixty yards from 
Smith's Town River, and about one mile from Long Island Sound, into which 
that river empties, in the Township of Smith's Town, Suffolk County, Long 
Island, and opposite to my door. This post is a quarter section of a Locust 
trunk which must originally have been about eight inches in diameter. I 
have been informed by my uncle, Joshua Smith, father of the present Judge 
Smith, that this post was placed there by his father, Daniel Smith, grandson 
of the patentee of Smith's Town, in the pear 1709. The soil in which the post 
stands is a black loam, and about sixteen feet above the surface of the river. 
It is about two feet in the ground. On examining it about a year since, below 
the surface of the ground, it was found perfectly and thoroughly sound iu 
every respect. Above the ground there is no appearance of decay or rot, and 
no disBguration whatever, except what has been caused by friction, or by its 
long exposure to the weather. And all the effect of these causes has been 
merely to roughen a little its surface. This post is alongside of a stone horse- 
block, and was intended and is now used as a support to ascend the block. 
Within a half-yard of this post there is also a flat red Cedar post, of about four 
inches thickness, and which belonged to a trunk which must have been about 
twelve inches iu diameter. This post, which was set at the same time with 
the Locust post, is not quite so sound below the surface as that. Above 
ground it is also more decayed, aad shows indications of having yielded more 
to the influence of the weather than the Locust post in the same part. The 

top, particularly, is crumbling. 

Richard Smith. 



340. To Mr. Cobbett. 

Sir,— At the request of my friend. Doctor Peter S. Townsend, I have given 
the above Certificate with great pleasure, and hope it may answer the pur- 
poses you have in view from it, as I stand pledged to vouch for its accuracy. 

With much respect, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant 

Richard Smith. 
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341. The fact, then^ of the durability of this wood, is here 
put beyond dispute. If it lasts sound as a post out of doors 
for more than a hundred years, it may be fitirly said to last 
for ever. If it will make axletrees for a wagon, after lunr« 
ing lain as a barn sill in the wet and dirt for forty years, It 
may be fairly said that it will yield to nothing but fire. 
This tree hAajgofop. It is all of the same quality, and 
Judge CXwaBNca showed me some with the bark on per- 
fectly sound, after having stood more than twenty years. It 
is all spine. It is just as hard when as big round as your 
wrist, as when it is as big round as your body* Here are 
hop-po2«#, then ! Here is stuff to make hurdle gates for 
sheep-folding ! Here is stuff for clothes-posts and all sorts 
of uses. A Locust hop-pole, when once pointed, would 
serve^ and that, t00| without any more pointing, for half a 
eenfurtf. At Fleet-street there is one of the stakes which I 
mentioned above, and which I brought from the farm of 
Judge MiTCHfiLL. Whoever looks at this stake will see 
that it was a mere branchy and a crooked and poor branch, 
too, cut off from a tree ; yet it lasted as a stake for thirty 
yearSf and is now as hard and as solid as it was on the day 
that it was cut off the tree. 

342. Will any one suppose, that the names that I have 
made use Df here, are not real names? Amongst the 
wretched calumniatoi*s of the day, there may be some to 
pretend to believe this; but no ode will believe it. I wish, 
however, to leave no doubt with regaixl to a matter, which, 
as the reader will clearly see, I have long had my heart set 

1 upon. I will therefore state, that Mr. Sing leton Mitchell 
is a brother of the really celebrated Doctor Mitchell, of 
New York, who has written so ably on natural history, who 
is famed for his learning, who is sl member of most of the 

j learned Societies of Europe, and who is not less renowned 
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for his learning than he is for his goodness. The Law- \ 
RBNcss are^ Effingham^ the uncle^ and Hbnry^ the father, / 
of Messrs* Lawrkncb, merchants at New York, wbo> trade | 
with London and Liverpool. Doctor Townsoskd is ,the \ 
l)rother of Mrs. Effingham Lawrbnce. He was in ^ 
LfOndojd last June 1822, and must, doubtless, be knownj 
to many of the faculty in Lonidon. In short, these are all 
persons of the first respectability in every sense of that 
word, 

343. Before I dismiss this part of the subject, namely/ 
the great durability of the woocJ, it is bare justice to myself 
to insert two extracts from other English works : the first, 
ift part of a Notb, by Hunter, in his edition of Evelyn's • 
Sylta; the second is an extract from the Gbntlbman^s 
Ma^^azinb of the year 1791. I beg the reader's attention' 
to. these extracts. 

• • • , 

344. Note from Hunter's Edition of Evelyn's Sylva. . 

My excellent friend, Joseph Harrison, Esq., of Bawtry, has faTonred me' 
with the following observations, in a letter dated Jnly 25, 1782 :-^<* The first 
'* experiment that 1 know of, respecting the application of the timber of the 
" Locnst-tree to any purposes In ship^boildiirg, was in Virginia, where I 
resided some time about the year 1733 ; aud there, happening to be ac- 
quainted with an ingenious shipwright, that had been sent over by some 
merchants of Liverpool to build two large ships, I had frequent conversa- 
'* tions wifh him, respecting the qualities of the several principal timber' trees 
*' in that country. Being a person of observation, he had ihade many useftil 
'' remarks on that subject ; which the natare of his employment afforded 
many oppf)rtnnities of doing with advantage. He reckoned the Oaks, Elms, 
Ashes, and many other ttmber*trees common to both countries, much in- 
** ferior-to the same isorts in England ; but frequently spoke of the Locust- 
" tree, as of^xtraordinary qualities both for strength and duration ; and used 
** often to Say, if a sufficient quantity coold be had,- it would be the best tim- 
ber he had ever met with for the buiMiog of ships. After he had completed 
his engagements with his employers at Liverpool, he set a small vesselon ' 
the stocks for himself; but unluckily, not having a sufficient quantity of 
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" iron foir that pitrpoM» and none beinf to be had at that time ia tlie countfy^ 
" he was obliged to put a stop to the work, till he bethoufht himself of the 
** Iblloiviiii; succedaneum :— He had formerly (as hinted above) obsenred the 
** extraordinaiy strength and firmness of the Locust-tne» and on this occa- 
*' sion took ii into his head that tree-nails of that timber might be substi- 
*' toted for iron bolts, in many places where least liable to wrench or twist, 
*' as in fastening the floor- timbers to the keel, and the knees to the end of the 
" beams, which two articles take up a large proportion of the iron used in a 
*' ship ; purposing* when he arrived in £ngland, to bore out the Locust tree- 
*< nails, and drive iron boUs in their stead. When he first informed me of 
*' this scheme, I must own 1 thought the experiment very hazardous, How- 
*' ever, as necessity has no law, he put it in practice. The ship was built in 
** that manner, loaded, and sailed for Liverpool, where she arrived safe; and, 
** though they met with some blowing weatlier on the passage, she never 
** made so much water but that one pump could easily keep her free. She 
** returned back to Virginia the next year, when I had an opportunity of being 
** informed, by the builder himself (who was then Captain of her), of what 
** had been Ae result of his prof^ot. He said, that during the passage, espe- 
** cially in blowing weather, he was very attentive hi exJMnining the water- 
** ways, as, at that place, weak ships are most liable to work and strain ; but 
** that he could not perceive anything more than is usual in other vessels. 
** When unloaded, she was hauled ashore upon the bank, in order to be 
'* searched both outside and inside ; when, on the strictest examination, it 
*' was found the Locust tree-nails, that had been substituted instead of iron 
" bolts, seemed (to all appearance) to have effectually answered the purpose 
*' intended ; however, it was thought prudent to take several of them out, and 
" put in iron bolts in their room : aod this operation afforded another proof 
'< of their extraordinary strength and firmness ; as they endured to be hacked 
'< out with a aet-bolt, just as well as though they had been iron : whereas 
** Oak tree*nails are usually bored out with an augur. The next voyage the 
" ship made was to the West Indies, where the Captain died, and with him 
*' ended (for the present) any further prosecution of this matter : for, though 
" the success of the above experiment was known to many, yet (as is fre- 
** quently the case with new discoveries) none, that 1 ever heard of, made 
*' any use of Locust tree-nails in ship-building till many years after ; though 
** on the goodness of that article greatly depends the strength and durableness 
** of a ship. I frequently recommended it, when opportunities offered, but 
** all to no purpose, till about twenty years ago, when I was settled in trade 
** at Rhode Island,! persuaded some ship-builders to try the experiment;, but 
^* notwithstanding all my endeavours, the use of Locust tree-nails still oonti- 
** nued to be little practised or known, till it happened to be adopted by a 
** builder of some eminence at New York, and of late years has been intro* 
** duced into general use tbere^ and in some parts of New England; but^ aa 
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" yet, the use of tbe Locust-tree in ship-buildiug is confined to thie article of 
" tree-nails, on account of its scarcity ; for, was it near as plentiful as Oak, it 
*' would be applied to more purposes, such as knees, floor-timbers, foot-hooks, 
*' Ac., being mudi superior to it, both as to strength and duration ; and| 
f* from its spreading into branches, affords full as large a proportion of 
« crooks, or compass-timber> as the Oak." 



345. Extract from the Gbhtlbman*s Magazine. 

The foiiowiMg Article ofpHsn m the Genilenum's Magazine far " Aug, 179 1 /* 
Fel. 61. Part 2. page 699. It is ngned Eben, Jeuup, He u deeeribed iff 
a CerretpendetU as an American gentleman^ and an undone LeyaUst^ kav- 
ing lost a large fortune in the American war, 

*< It is proposed that an Act of ParUament be obtained, apportioning about 
<< 10,000 acres, or such a quantity of the lands in the New Forest and the 
<' Forest of Deauj as maybe Judged sufiicient for the purposes of Government^ 
'' to be set apart for growing Locust-trees, Live Oak, and White Oak, for the 
*' use of the Royal Navy of this country. The Locust is a wood of a remarkably 
** quick growth ; so much so, that twenty*five or thirty years will produce a 
<* large tree, fit for the uses commonly made of it. Its strength is equal to 
'< that of the Oak, and it is of so durable a nature, that a stake driven into the 
<* ground has been known to stand exposed to the weather for the space of 
«< eighty or one hundred years, before it began to decay. This wood is found 
'< by the American shipwrights to be singularly useful in making the upper 
*' works of large ships, and such particular parts of vessels as are likely to 
^' decay soon. The Live Oak and White Oak are made use of for the same 
** purposes as the Locust-tree ; and although they are of a less durable nature 
*' than the Locust, they are still more durable than the common Oak of this 
" country. The Locust is used for making of tree-nails or pins for ships ; 
*' and twelve or fifteen years will produce a tree large enough for that parti« 
** cular purpose. The Locust-tree grows w«ll in this country s and my Lord 
** Amherst, to whom I had the honour of suggesting my plans upon this 
" subject, informed me that he has Locust*trees now growing in his gardens. 
** It is also beyond a doubt, that the Live Oak will grow well in this country. 
" The Locust-tree grows best in poor land , a dry, sand y, orjgravdly soH, 
** and such as will produce scarcely anything else— • of such quality ^(as 
** well as of good land) there is a sufficient quantity already surveyed in 
« th« New Forest." 
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346. But, now comes the great question : Will these trees 
grow in England ? Will they arrive at a good size in Eng- 
jland ? And will they arrive at that size in a reasonable 
space of time ? As to the two first, Yes ; simply YES : and, 
as to the last, they will arrive at a good size even sooner than 
^a worthless atid fyUkmous Scotch Ftr. 

347. However, this part of the subject must not he slurred 
over. 1 must do it justice. I have a new set of proofs, and 
those most interesting indeed, connected with this partof the 
subject. In my next Number, I will give an account of actual 
experiments as to the growth of these trees in England ; 
and when I have done that, I will send to Fleet-street spe- 
cimens of this kind of timber grown in England. I will 
show, that the coimtry would have been worth a hundred 
millions of pounds sterling more than it how is, if this sort 
of tree had, during the last forty years, been cultivated in- 
stead of the villanous race of Firs. I have facts to state 
upon this subject ^ facts wholly undeniable, that must inte- 
rest every man that has got any feeling about him, be he in 
what situation of life he may. 

848. I have, this morning, measured and weighed the 
post of Mr. Mitchell and that of Mr. Lawrbnck. The 
former, which the reader will observe, is, for the greater 
part, squared, contains nearly about what is called half a 
foot of timber; and it weighs twenty-eight pounds cmd a half 
avoirdupois. The post of Mr. Lawrence, which is round, 
contains, us nearly as possible, what is called a foot oftim" 
her; and it weighs sixty-nme pounds and three quarters. 
Here, then, is a foot of timber, standing in the capacity of 
a post out of doors, and ih a gutter ; standing thus for up- 
wards of fourscore years, and weighing sixty-nine pounds 
and three quarters at the end of that time. Mind, too, that 
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it is not a piece of fituffthat was cut otit of the lieart of a 
tree} but the whole of a little tree that was put into the 
l^round) bark and all ; and that was^ in all probability, not 
above seven or eight years old. 

849^ The quickness of growth is a great consideration j 
because every man will say, that^ if this tree will grow in 
England, and will grow faster than any other tree, to intro^ 
duce it must be a benefit greater tlian can be easily described. 
I am going to state the actual measuremmt of my own plant* 
ing, at three different times ; that is to say, in 1807^ in 1809, 
and 1813. But, I must go back a little, in order to give a 
full history of these plantations ; a history which, I am sure^ 
every man of any feelmg will read with a degree of interest 
that he has rarely experienced. 

360. The tcene of the plantings is a piece of ground of 
about three acres, perhaps, close by the village of Botley, 
in Hampshire, where I lived from 1806, till driven away to 
America by Sidmouth and Compamy^i Power of ImfrisowmetU 
Bftil, in 1817- On this piece of ground stood, and standS| 
a dwelling-house, about fifty feet long, forty wide, three 
clear stories high» with a high roof and high chimneys. 
When I entered on the place, in 1805, there were some 
Lombardy Poplars^ and some few other things of the tree 
and shrub kind. I grubbed all up. So that there stood this 
great high house, upon a piece of &are ^cwad. The high 
road passes within about fifty yards of one end of the housei 
There it stood in 1805, upon the bare and naked ground. 
Now, at the end of eighteen years, the house is cotnpktely 
buried in a toood, grown up out of trees not one of which, 
when planted, was more than four feet htgh, and the far 
greater part of them were not two feet high ; and, what is 
more, almost the whole of the deciduous trees, raised from 
the seed by me, in and after the year 1806. 
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351. I, like all other planters, was ia ha$te. The naked- 
ness of my bouse called for shelter. I bought Icarge trees, 
carried them to Botley at great expense, planted them; 
but, by degrees, I pulled them all up, and flung them away, 
except a row of them, placed against a dead wall, merely 
as a screen. The plantation is, all taken together, the most 
beautiful that I ever saw. It consists, in part, of my LO- 
CUST TREES, planted in the three years before mention- 
ed ; and of these I am now going to give an account. This 
account will be read hundreds of years hence. The time 
will come (and it will not be very distant) when the Locust-- 
tree will be more common in England than the Oak; when a 
man would be thought mad, if he used anything but Locust 
in the making of sills, posts, gates, joists, feet for rick-standSy 
stocks and cuvletrees for wheels, hop^poles, pales, or for any- 
thing where there is liabilitif to rot. This time will not be 
distant, seeing that the Locust grows so fast, ( The next ( 
race of children but one; that is to say, those who vnll be 
bom sixty years hence, will think that Locust-trees have 
always been the most numerous trees in England ; and some 
curious writer of a century or two hence, will tell his read- i 
ers that, wonderful as it may seem, ^^ the Locust was hardly 
f^ known in England until about the year 1823, when the : 
^^ nation was introduced to a knowledge of it by William ! 
^^ CoBBETT." What he will say of me besides, I do not 
know ; but I know that he will say this of me. I enter I 
upon this account, therefore, knowing that I am writing \ 
for centuries and centuries to com^. 

. 352^ In 1806, I imported several kinds of forest-seeds 
from the North American States, in which I had resided 
from 1792 to 1800. Of Locusts I sowed but little seed. It 
was sown in the spring of 1806, and TWO of the plants 
were planted out in April, 1807: 
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353. In 1806, I got some more seed; and, in 1809, 1 
planted FIVE of the plants. Tbese^ also, were planted in 
jfpril, and very late in April. 

354. In 1812, 1 sowed some more seed; and, in 1813 (in 
^prU again), I planted out FIVE of the plants. 

365. These plants always made par^ of a plantation, con- 
sist! ng of several sorts of trees. I have not been to mea* 
sure these trees myself; but they have been very carefully 
measured under the direction of a gentleman, who lives in 
that village, and who has been so good as to send me a 
statement of the dimensions. The trees (for they are really 
iimber^treeg) were measured thus : First, the height to the 
tip-top ; Sbcond, the number of inches round, at the bottom, 
then at tlvree feet high, then at six feet high, then at ninefbet 
high and then at tweloe feet high. If there were more than 
one limb, both, or all the limbs, were to be measured as 
high up as twelve feet. Now, then, for (he dimensions. I 
will speak of the soil afterwards. 

356, The two trees planted in April 1 807, raised from seed 
sowed in 1 806. These trees have had seventeen years* 
growth. 

No. I. 

Height, 42 feet. 

Inchbs RouNo^ 68, at. bottom. 

58, at 3 feet up. 

40, at 6 feet.. 

32, at 9 feet, limb 1. 

22, at 9 feet, limb 2. 

25, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 2. 
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No. U. 




Hkight, 3B feet. 






Inches Rouxd, 


60, 


at bottom. 






34, 


at 3 feet. 


limb 1. 




34, 


at 3 feet. 


limb 2. 




31, 


at 6 feet. 


limb 1. 


« 


83, 


at 6 feet. 


limb 2. 




22, 


at 9 feet. 


limb 1. 




22, 


at 9 feet, 


limb 2. 




22, 


at 9 feet, 


limb 3. 




17, 


at 12 feet, 


limb 1. 




18, 


at 12 feet, 


limb 2. 




18, 


at 12 feet. 


limb 3. 



Tk9fio$ irea planUd in Jpril 1809| raited from Medmwed 

in 1808. Fcurtun peart* growth. 

No. III. 
Height, 38 feet. 
Inches Round, 28, at bottom. 

24, at 8 feet up. 

23, at 6 feet. 

23, at 9 feet. 

19, at 12 feet 



No. IV. 
Height, 36 feet. 
Inches Round, 28, at bottom. 

22| at 3 feet up. 

21, at 6 feet. 

18, at 9 feet 

17, at 12 feet. 
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No. V. 
Height, 39 feet. 

Inches Round, 26, at bottom. 

23, at 3 feet up. 
20, at 6 feet. 

14, at 9 feet, limb 1. 
13, at 9 feet, limb 2. 
13, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

12, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

No. VI. 
Height, 36 fe^t. 

Inches Round, 24, at bottom. 

22, at 3 feet up. 

20, at 6 feet. 

15, at 9 feet. 

13, at 12 feet. 

No. VII. 
Height, 35 feet. 

Inches Roui^d^ 22, at bottom. 

20, at . 3 feet up. 

16, at 6 feet. 

14, at 9 feet. 
12, at 12 feet. 

The Jive trees planted in April 1813, raised from seed sawed 

in 1812. Eleven years* growth. 

No. VIII. 
Height, 39 feet. 

Inches Round, 32, at bottom.^ 

25, at 3 feet up. 

24, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet. * 
16, at 12 feet. 
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NaDL 
HuGBT, 38 feet. 
Inchbs RouMBy 33^ at bottom. 

24, at 3 feet up. 

23, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet. 
18, at 12 feet. 

No.X. 
Hbiobt, 37 feet. 
Inchbs Round, 38, at bottom. 

30, at 3 feet up. 

25, at 6 feet. 

24, at 9 feet. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

19, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

No. XI. 
Hbiobt, 40 feet. 
Inchbs Rounp, 36, at bottom. 

30, ftt 3 feet up. 

26, at .6 feet. 
24, at 9 feet. 
19, at 12 feet 

No. XII. 
Hbight, 40 feet. 
Inchbs Round, 38, at bottom. 

31, at 3 feet up. 
28, at 6 feet. 
26, at 9 feet. 

22, at 12 feet, limb L 
16, at 12 feet, limb 2. 
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357. Now, let it be observed, that these trees are grow- 
ing at Botley ; that anybody may see them there ; that there 
are thousands of persons who can bear testimony to the 
rise of the plantation; that the men who planted these trees 
are living, and on the spot too. 

358. Did any one of my readers ever know, or hear of, a 
growth of timber-trees to equal this ? Larches and Firs, . 
even these soft things, were, perhaps, never known to get 
up and to swell out as fast as this. I reckon the years of 
growth from the year of plantmg out to this year, inclusive, 

* though there is almost half a year less. The last tree, for 
instance (No. 12), has not been planted out eleven years 
until next April. And did Englishmen ever before hear of 
such growth of. timber far better than Oak ? Look at the 
dimensions of that tree. Forty feet high, three feet and two 
inches round at the bottom, and its two limbs, at twelve feet 
from the ground, just the same bigness. I regret that I did 
not get the inches round at twenty feet from the ground* 
But, only think of such a growth of wood ten times as good 
as Spine Oak ! 

359. But, now, as to the soil. Njjjoiljcan be too good 
^^^ such tre es. But, the Locust will grow on almdstliny 
soil. The reader will have perceived a great difference in 
the rate of growth of the three plantations ; and I am now 
about to show the cause of it. The frst plantation (Nos. 1 
and 2) was made in deep, rich, fbie mould. The third plan- 
tation (Nos. 8 to 12) was made in good ham, and by the side 
of running water. But the second plantation (Nos. 3 to 7) 
was made in a poor gravelly soil, having about a foot of 
earth, pretty well mixed with stones at the top, and then, 
as you went down, more and more of gravel. In short, 
vei^y poor land indeed : a gravelly brow, with, at about four 
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feet deep, a bed of sour clay under llie grayel. Tbis ground 
was, hoHrever, toell irenched, in the manner recommended in 
this work: the gravel was kept at bottom, though the 
ground was all well fwoed to the depth of two or three 
feet. But, who can reasonably wish trees to grow Caster 
than those of this second plantation. At the utmost, it is 
but fowrteefi years oU, and the average height is ikiriy^six 
feet eeven inches ; the average bigness round at bottom is, 
two feet four inches; and, at twelve feet high, the average 
bigness round is one foot five inches ; and the average dia- 
meter is more than seven inches. Where do you find such 
a growth as this, even of Firs ? One of these trees is suffi* 
cieot for a common gate-post ; sufficient to cut siUs of door^ 
and wmd(ms out of. And always, straight or crooked, fit 
for sldp-trwnnelSf which are not above eighteen inches long, 
and only about two inches through. You may plant to- 
day, and have wood for ship-trunnels in five or six years' 
time. 

360. I beg the reader to look at the shaipe of the above 
trees. The two first were wanted to spread^ and were, 
therefore, pruned to have limbs come out not far from the 
ground. The heads of these are about twenty feet across. 
The others, from Nos. 3 to 12, were planted in close order, 
not at more than four feet apart. They were kept pruned 
to a single stem, until Sidmouth and Company drove me 
off early in 1817. That year, and 1818, they went un- 
pruned ; but I pruned them again at Christmas 1819, 
though some of them had then got limbs too big to cut off. 
My intention was, that they should have dear items forty 
feet long. The prunings of these few trees produced a good 
large parcel of fire-wood; and here is another: important 
Blatter ;]for the Locust wood, green or dry, is the very best 
for fuel, ^i is, at least, nearly equal to the Hickory* A log of 
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either, when once feiriy on fire, will never go out. If it 
be on fire at one end, and you leave it to itself in that state, 
the fire will keep eating on till it has con$un)ed the whole 
log. What a diflerence, even in this respect, between this 
wood and any wood that we have of common growth in 
£ngland! 

361. This tree grows even better in England than in the 
United States of America, generally. Along the coa$t, in 
Pennsylvania, it will not thrive. It grows pretty well in 
some parts of Long Island ; but not nearly so fast and 
so clear as in England. They phnt it in their fields, 
though they have so much of natural woods. They 
never neglect to cherish the Locust tree, though they 
slaughter every thing else. It does not grow so fast as In 
Engfland. It is vjsey psar^ compared mth otlier timber^ A 
good large tree will fetch from ten to twenty pounds ; and, 
while this is the price of Locust, they cut up the most 
heautifiil Oairtrees for Jire-^wood I 

362. We have this famous tree, and have had it for about 
a hundred years, growing In our Qmam^tal phntatims. I 
saw a tree or two that had been cut down in the gai*dens 
of Lord Ranei^aqh, at Fulham» in 1819, just after my 
return from America. These trees were sold to a carpenter, 
and I bought one of them. I have applied the timber to 
several uses, such as dog-houses, a wood-cutting horse, rills 
far a Jswioke^hQUse, I have bad a window-sill, made of this 
Fulbam Locusti on purpose to show at the Office of the 
Agister, where any gentleman mfiy now see it. It is about 
seven inches through* I have also had some little blocks of 
thitWQod cut out, and they are at the Office of the Register 
for any one to look at> and, if good reqsm be given for it, to 
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be taken away. Some gentlemen maj wish to send a block 
to friends who are not in London. If the booksellers who 
sell the Register in the country, should be applied to for 
the purpose, by gentlemen in their neighbourhood, a block 
of tlie wood fnay be sent to them^ There is nothing like 
seeing in cas^s like this. 

363. Now let us see what are the inducements to the 
growing of the Locust. Its use, at the earliest stage^ would, 
perhaps, be hop-poles. The ordinary height of a hop-pole 
is about fifteen or sixteen feet. To obtain poles of sixteen 
fiset would require, in land worth a pound an acre, annual 
rent, six years* growth, and no more. You see, that, in my 
waterside plantation, there is an average height of 'thirty- 
nine feet. This is in eleven years. And, in the gravel- 
brow plantation the average height, at fourteen years' end, 
is thirty-six feet seven inches. You must cut off four feetj 
perhaps, to come down to wood big enough for the top of 
a hop -pole. This leaves thirty-two feet seven inches ; and 
that is sixteen feet three and a half inches for each of the 
seven years. But, it is well known, that, as to hdgM, a 
tree goes much farther in the first four or five years, th&n 
it does in the same number of years afterwards. The fact 
' as to these trees is, that they were fit for hop-poles at fioe 
years from the day of planting out. 
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364. Four feet each way is the distance for planting; 
r. : and, then, an acre contains two tlumsand seven hmdred and 

/\/) twenty. Let us see the cost. The items are : the rent of 

o the land for six years ; the taxes and rates ; the trenching 
of tbe land, for, without this, half your time is lost; the 
plants ; the planting ; the hoeing for three years. Ybii 
must hoe twice, once early in June, and once early in - ♦ 
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August (in diy weather), for the , three first years ; to keep 
out grass and weeds. After that, nothing will grow under 
the shade, so complete will it be. 



, 365. We are going upon the supposition that the planter 
rents the land. A very disadvantageous supposition ; but, 
let ns take it ; supposing him to have a lease of twenty-one 
years. He cleans his ground well; and then, in the winter, 
this very winter, he has it trenched in the manner de^ 
scribed in this work, keeping the good soil at the top, and 
especially if there be gravel or clay at the bottom : but, in 
short, trenching m the manner there described. I always 
planted in ^priZ; buf, it is late; and I would advise the 
supposed planter to do it earlier. I suppose him to have 
plants of the middle size. In his twenty-one years, he will 
have three (at least) cuttings of poles ; for, when he has 
cut his first crop, up springs another; and he will now, at 
this second cutting, get ^ti7o or more pole^from each plant. He 
will have more at the third cutting. How much is a sixteen 
feet hop-pole worth, that does not require shriving, and that 
will last forty years ? An Ash pole, when shaved, will last 
three years, and, a part of it, four years; but, a bit must come^ 
off at the bottom of it in eath of the two last years, which 
makes it but short ; and, by this time, it is wholly unfit to 
stand against the, wind, when loaded with the binds and leaves 
and hops. One Locust pole is, then, worth more than ten Ash 
poles, because there 13 ten times as much cost in carriage, and 
ten times, nay, thirty times, as much cost in pointing; besides 
the falUr^ off in length in the Ash pole, during the two last 
yearsof itsservice. The carriage is, perhaps, upon an average, 
one-third part of the cost of the pole. Taking all these things 
into consideration, one Locust pole must be worth nearly 
a score of Ash poles of the same size and length. What is 
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an Ash pole worth ? , I should suppos^^ that, take Ke&t, 
Surrey, Sussex, Worcester, Ussex, and all the hop-> plants' 
tions upon an average, a fair Ash pole of sbtteen feet cannot 
be worth less than threepence, besides carriage. At this 
rate, and taking all the dilTerenees of the twd into view, a 
Locust pole is wortl^ nearly a cnmn. But, suppose it to be 
only ten times as good as the Ash) nay, suppose it to 
be only four times as good, it is then worth a shiUbig : and, 
indeed, it is worth a great deal more. How, then, stands 
the account of the acre of land for the twenty •one yean? 

At tU end 0/ the Jirst Sim Years. 

Cr. «. t. if. 

STfto PiDi«i, M If ».••«*••«. ^.^^aas S 

Dr* £. ff. tU 

Six yean' rent 6 

Taxes and rates ••••»•••.. 4 

Trenchiit^, at 9if. a rod »••• 6 

Plaali^ at 1 Ifc a hniadrcd. » « « U 17 

Planting. •••• 15 

Six hoeinifs in three years . • • 2 8 

tntertst of money advanced. • 8 iD d 

» " ' r r , 42 10 



mt>m 



Proat..... •••••£93 10 



Attksen^of the seesmd Six Ybbots, 

Cr. £. s. d. 

5440PtoteSi at U^«.«««f%k».«*«...4»Sr2 

Six years* rent • •••• 6 

Taxes and rates 4 

Interest on advances . ^ . • • . ^ 10 

■ ■ 111 ¥ . ■■■n 12 10 

II I * I 

Profit £260 10 

1 1 
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The Locust^ 
At the end of the third Six Years. 

Cr. £. «. d. 

5440 Poles, at U 2T2 ^ 

Dr. £. $• d. 

Six y«|ur9*rttkt •.•«••••••«• 6. 

Taxc&aAdratQg*..,., 4 

Interest on advances 2 10 

12 10 



«•«•■ 



Profit ^.,.,....j£2G0 10 

First six years 93 10 

Second 260 10 

«6U 10 



366. This is the result at the end of eighteen yeMte. 
Then the tenant may grub up, or sell the steins and the^ 
three yeans' growth to the landlord. This is all plain, and 
all true $ but^ it would, doubtless, be prevented by the 
increoie of Locoit plantiktkm. However, this oonclusion 
is uiM}eniidt>le. A product like this may be relied upon, as 
safely as may a crop of wheat of four quarters to the acre, 
in wheat land which is in good order for the wheat, 

367* If ^le plantation were for timber trees, the distances 
ought still to be the same^ and the whole of the trees might 
stand till each was seven or eight inches through at six feet 
from the ground. Then a part might be cut down. Pn>«: 
bably it would be a good way to -leave the trees then, at 
eight feet apart, this would give two thousand and forty 
trees to cut down \ and would leave six hundred and eighty 
trees to grpw on. The two thousand and forty trees cut 
down, are eaeh of them fit to make a common gate post ; 
or, pertiaps, to make from four to six window sills ; or a 
couple or more of door sills, or a couple of park^pale 
posts. These trees could not be worth less than five ^i*- 
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lings a-piece. The above trees from oumber three to 
number seven, fourteen years old, cannot, at this moment, 
be worth less than five shillings a-piece. Each of them 
must have, at least, three feet of timber j and what timber 
is there that anybody can buy for twenty-pence a foot ? 
The worth then, of this weeding of the plantation would 
be, five hundred and fifteen pounds per acre at the end of 
fourteen years. The six hundred and eighty trees renudn- 
ing would be worth a great deal more than a pouud a-piece, 
at the end of another seven years. Thus an acre of land^ 
besides paying rent and taxes, would yield a profit of more 
than a thousand pounds in twenty years. 

S68. When I made my little plantations of 1809, I 
planted, t» a field, about six acres, partly of Locusts, partly 
of Ashy and other trees. In consequence of £llbnboeouoh, 
Grosb, Lb Blanc, and Batlby sending me to prison in 
1810, this plantation got smothered with weeds, and a 
bailiff ploughed it up in 1811. A little piece of this plan- 
tation was left, it happened to be of Jsh. The plants stood 
at the rate of four thousand eight hundred and forty upon 
an acre. The trees upon the piece which was not ploughed 
up, are now worth, I should think, a couple of shillings 
each ; and that is at the rate of four hundred and eighty- 
fi>ur pounds an acre. So that there is nothing so very won- 
derfiil in the calculiation relative to the Locusts, the prcrfits 
of which, I have, indeed, greatly under-stated. 

369. In the year 1810, the Spring of that year, I sowed as 
many Locust seeds as' I thought would produce plants suf- 
ficient for an hundred acres of laud ; that is to say, two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand. I intended to plant 
these hundred acres in six distinct parcels of land, I having 
then six children ; and I intended that each child should 
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haveone parcel, and that my sons should all be farmers. I 
saw the seeds come up in the Spring, most beautifully^ 
and the scheme seemed to be in a fair way of accomplish- 
ment. But, alas ! Eljusnborough^ Grosk, Lb Blanc; and 
Batlby laid hold of me, in the following month of July ! 
Away went the Locust trees ; and I became pitted, life for 
life, against the THING, under the existence of which, I 
had been condemned to live with felons for two years of 
my life ; to pay a fine of a thousand pounds to the King ; 
and to be held in^ bonds for seven years after that; and all 
this because I had expressed my indignation at the flogging 
of EvgUshmeii, in the heart of England^ under a gnord of 
German bayonets. The poor little Locust trees were buried 
amongst weeds and speedily destroyed; but I took care of 
the sons, who, however^ have been prevaftted from be- 
coming farmers. 

970. My plan had nothing in it that was not most i*atiOnal ; 
and if I had now a hundred acres of land, or even fifty 
acres^ I would not part with a single Locust plant^ ticcept 
to oblige a friend. It will not be long, I dare say, before I 
shall make another sowing, with. much about such a design 
as I had before; and Ellenborough, Grose, and Lb Blanc 
will not. disturb my project, at any rate; for which God be 
praised*! When the plantation of the trees from number 
three to number seven was going on, one of the men ob- 
served that the trees were very small. I said, small as they 
are, we shall see them grow into great timber trees. One of 
the men, whose name was Gurman, said : '^ Our gi*and-chil- 
dren may. Sir, but we never shall." — *' I beg you will speak 
for yourself,'^ said I ; *^ for I expect to live to see them as big 
round as my body" There is hardly a tree of them that is not 
that already. And, indeed, it is a sorrowful instance of hu- 
man frailty, that men are deterred from planting because they 
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think that they, themselves, shall uot see the trees come to 
perfectioti. 

371 • In the above accounts of expense^ I have omitted 
the expense of- pruning, or, at leasts of fdling and trim- 
ming the poles and trees. These expenses ^11 &1I greatly 
short of the amount of thtfire-toood* The lop, howeverywill 
not be very great, seeing that the trees are to be constantly 
pruned, whether for poles or for timber. My trees of the 
two last plantations would have run out into limbs, like the 
two trees of the first plantation, if 1 had not been careful 
about the pruning. You mus^ also, be careful to prune 
in time ; and sometimes to give, not only a winter pruning, 
but a summer pruning also. This, however, is a very 
trifling matter ; for a clever man, with a good knife, will 
go over an acre in a day, and pick up his cuttings ii^ the* 
bargain ; though, perhaps, the summer cuttings are hardly 
worth picking up. 

i 

S72. I have only one thing more to observe as to the cul- 
tivation ; and that is, that I advise to cut down the trees, early 
in the monthof May, the year after having planted them out in 
April. Eariy in May they begin to show their leaves, and 
then I cut them down within an inch of the ground, taking 
care to have a very sharp knife, and to hold the steai of the 
plant firm, so as to prevent the root from being loosened by 
the operation. If the plant be of a tolerable «2e when 
planted ; if the ground be well prepared, and the planting 
well performed, the tree will send up a shoot of fuU four 
feet the first year. You must have your trees looked over 
in about a fortnight after cutting them down, and again^ in 
about a month, to see whether tbei*e be more than one 
shoot coming out from each stem. If there be^ you must 
rub off all but the atronge$u If this should be neglected. 
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Which it ought not^ by any me&fis^ yoti must take care^ 
when winter comedy to have but one shoot to each stem* 

373. ** It is a pity to cut it down V* How often have 1 
heard this eiscclamation from perssons, and persons of great 
sens^e^ too> when I have advised them to eut their young 
trees down. Even gardeners and nurserymen are, in many 
cases, with difficulty prevailed upon to refrain fbom acting 
Upon the notion of this exclamation; which means, in 
feet, that it is a pity to have straight and fast-growing trees. 
A neighbour ot mine, the late Mr. Clkwer, of Botley, told 
me, that he sowed, when he was a young man, three acorns. 
In a row near to each other. 1 forget the number of years ' 
that he suffered the plants to remain when he cut two of 
them down close to the ground, leaving one of them un- 
touched. At the end of two years afterwards, he cut down 
again one of the two Whicli he had cut down before, leaving 
the other two untouched* At the end of twenty years, the 
result was, what I cannot precisely recollect ; but, as far as 
I can recollect, the tree which had been cut down twice. 
Was a great deal taller and bigger than the tree which had 
been cut down only once ; and that even this was half as 
tdl again, and more than twice as big round at the bottom, 
as the tree which had not been cut down at all. If this 
be the case, with regard to trees that have never been trans- 
planted, how necessary must it be to cut tiown transplanted 
tree^l 

874. Great part of the foregoing paragraphs, relative to 
the Locust, were written and published in 1823. In 1825, 
I wished to produce proof of the quickness of growth, from 
the plantaiit)ns or plantation of some other persons or per- 
son. An instance of the superiority of the Locust over 
other trees in point of quickness of growth, I had seen in 
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a plantation of Mr. Gumtbr^ at Earrs Courts less than a 
mile fh>m the village of K^isington. I tlierefore had the 
trees measured^ one by one $ and published a list of die 
trees ; but afterwards I took the average of them, in order to 
save room* There were several trees of each of the sorts; 
about fourteen Locusts, twelve Scotch Fir, eight Svca^ 
MORS, ten Spanish Chbsnitt, ten Bbech, eleven Ash, and 
thirteen Oak. I added the dimensions together of the 
trees of each sort separately ; and then found the average 
measurement, by a division by the numbers that there 
were of each tree; the result being as follows : 

375. I have now taken the plantation of Mr. Guntbr, at 
Earl's Court, not a mile from Kenrington. This planta- 
tion was made FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. It consists of 
Locusts^ Scotch Firs, SycainoreSy Limes, Spanish Chesnuts, 
Beeches, Ashes, and Oaks. I have, by permission of Mr. 
Gunter, had the trees of this plantation measured with 
great exactness. The whole of the trees were planted at 
one time. The soil is everywhere the same. The trees were 
mixed in the plantation; and, therefore, this is as fair a 
trial, as complete a proof, as can possibly exist. Each tree 
was measured to ascertain the INCHES round at the hot- 
torn, then round six feet up, then round twelve feet up, then 
round the biggest limb, and then the lieight of the tree in 
FEET, was taken. To save room, I shall only give the 
average dimensions of each sort of tree; so that here we 
have an account, from which a comparison can be made in 
a moment. The reader will be surprised to see the vast supe- 
riority of the growth of the Locust, over even the sqftest 
and most fast-growing of our English trees ; but there are 
the trees to be seen by any gentleman that will apply to Mr. 
Guntkr's bailiff, who, I believe, planted the trees. And, 
as to the soil, it is likely to be good; but it is the same for 
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all tlie sorts. Look, then, at this table. See the vast differ- 
ence. See one limb of every Locust nearly as big round 
as the bottom of the trunk of every Oak. See the Locusts, 
at twelve feet up, as big round as the Ash, at th e ground. 
See the Locust, in all the different girts, a great deal MORE 
THAN DOUBLE the average of all the other trees taken 
together; and^ finally, see the Locust iweniy-seven feet 
high, while the average of all the other trees is less than 
eighteen feet. , 
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376. This point is, then, settled ; and it is here proved, 
that it is an error to suppose, that quick-grovAng trees are, 
for that reason, trees of sofi and perishable timber. It is cer- 
tain, that the American Red Cedar, and the Litye Oak, virhich 
are everlasting timber, are very slow growers ; and otcr Oak 
is also a slow grower, as will be seen above. Our Yew is 
the same, and it is everlasting. But our Elder, which is, 
when young, the very fastest grower that we have, is, though 
it gets to but little size, as durable as the Yew or the Locust. 

m 

377* The Locust is not a tree to thrive to a very old age. 
It is in its prime in about thirty or forty years. There are 
many inKew Gardens three feet through; and / bought, a 
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few yean ago, two very large butts, out down in. the gitftlen 
at the Stable Ford, St. James's Park, These were, 1 sbonld 
think, full three feet throagb ; and there is a Locust-tree, iQ 
the garden of a school, formerly kept hy a Miss Tasker, at 
Brook^Green, Hammersmith, foUh o trunk ienfHt round, and 
guessed to heJifty^faurfeet Irigh, But, oue great excellence 
of this tree is, it is fit for use at any age above four or five 
years. At this first ag^ it will do for $tak$a. It has no 
sappy part. Mr. Gunxbr's trees would now ipake as good 
Ijocust'jnm as any older tree. So that as to what age the 
tree will continue to thrive, is of no consequence at all. If 
Mr. GpNTna's trees were now to be ci^t down, the fourteen 
Locusts would be worth ten times as much as all the rest of 
the plantation, though they mlake about a hundred and sixty 
in number. What, then ! will the Government send to Ame- 
rica for Locust-pins, while they may have them grown in 
WooLMBB Forest, in about ten or fifteen years ? Will they 
not plant these trees ? It will be done, at last, in spite of 
the pretty gentlemen, if not with their good will.^They 
must, however, take care what seed tlieyget-JThere are seve- 
ral sorts of Locusts, that I know of, and they are all called 
Locusts in America. ( As to getting the seed from JTVonce, 
where, as well as in England, the soits have been planted 
promiscuously J and withotit knowing any thing of the qnali^ 
ties of the wood, such seed never can be relied on. I do 
not know the seed of some of the sorts, one from the 
other; but I know the plants the moment they appear above 
ground. But, if / have a channel that I can refy am for the 
obtaining of this seed, surely those may, who have hun^ 
drcds of thousands to expend in naval victories on the Ser* 
pentine River, and on enterprises equally useful and equally 
glorious. 



878. 1 was just about to close, or rather to cease to 
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speak of the quickness of the grotrth of the Locust, when 
it occurred to me, that it noight not be amiss to obtain an 
account of the progress of the plantations of Lord Folke*'\ 
STONE, now Earl Radnor, mentioned by me in the Re- 
gister during my << Rural Ride " in the fall of 1896. The 
History of these plantations is the most interesting, that! 
can possibly be, to all those who are engaged in planting. 
or who intend to plant. In 1822, very late in the month of 
May, I sowed some Locust in my garden at Kensington;, 
Not being prepared for the sale of them in 1823, and uot'^ 
Imving room to transplant them at Kensington, I got a! 
friend in Sussex, to let me transplant them in a part of one | 
of his fields* They were taken in a wagon, tied up in 
bundles just like so many fagots, and carried to the dis- 1 
tance of thirty miles. They were transplanted in rows at / 
eighteen inches apart, the plants at about eight inches I 
apart in tiie rows. They were thus put into the ground in 
very hot weather, between the 6th and the 8th MAY, both f 
days inclusive. The next year, 1824, 1 began selling trees ; I 
and I engaged, that Lord Fox.kbston« should have the 
whole of those, which bad been put into the field in Sus- 
\ isex. His Lordship intended to plant, and did plant them, \ 
-on bis estate at Colrshixx, a village in Berkshire, lying on I 
the road from the town of Farringdon, to the town of 
Higbworth, being rather nearer to the latter than the for* 
mer. ( l%ey were taken up in the field in Sussex on the 
13lb March <1824), the morning of the day being fine, 
but there being a heavy ^/2 of snow in the afternoon. The 
next day, it snowed again, and it being Sunday, the trees 
remained lying on the ground in bundles, until Monday 
the 15tb when tlie wagon arrived to take them to Coibs* 
Hiix. The bundles made a very great load for the wagon, 
Tifiiing about six feet above the raves or tops of the sides of 
-the wagon. They were not packed up with ^traw or 
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mats; but a little fern was laid on the insides of the 
wagon, and over the top of the load, a single mat was 
put over the whole, and then the load was bound on with 
a rope like a load of straw. The trees were, I think, three 
days upon the road, and, of course, could not be planted 
out before the latter end of March. 

379. There appeared to me to be about forty or fifty 
acres in the whole of his Lordship's phintation, covering 
the side of a hill of gentle declivity, in a part of his park. 
The plantation consisted of all sorts of forest trees ; but, the 
Locusts were not mixed with the other trees, and were 
placed in clumps of one hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred, or more. When I saw them in the fall of 1826, they 
appeared to be, upon an average, of more than twelve feet 
high; and, at a distance, they looked like clumps of trees 
which had been planted many years previous to the plant- 
ing of the trees of the rest of the plantation. 

380. I was desirous, upon the present occasion, to be able 
to state very accurately, what were the size and height of 
them NOW at the end of four years of growili. With this 
view, I wrote to Mr. Danibl Palmer, who is Lord Rad- 
nor's bailiif at Coleshiil, and who had planted the trees, to 
measure all the trees, one by one, contained in one of the 
above mentioned clumps. He took a clump which had 
ninety-two trees in it. He numbered the trees from one to 
ninety-two, and sent me oti the 6th of this present month 
of March, the measurement of each individual tree' in the 
following manner : 1. The bignest in inches round just above 
the ground : 2. The bigness round the trunk at six feet above 
the ground: 3. Tibe height of each tree, from the ground to 
the top of the topmost ttvig. I have added these dimensions 
together, dividing, in each case, by mnety^two ; and the ave- 
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. rage, casting away in each a trifling fraction, is as follows : 
Bigness just above the ground, eight inches and a half round : 
bigness of the trunk six feet from the ground, six inches 
and a lialf: height, sixteen feet. Mr. Palmer tells me, 
that this clump is inferior to some of the others. He men- 
tions one containing four hundred Locusts, the average size 
just above the ground, ten inches and a half; six feet from 
the ground, seven inches, and the height twenty-two 
feet. He mentions a third clump containing two hundred 
Locusts, nearly the same in bigness round as those in 
the last-mentioned clump, and in height nineteen feet. 
The reader will please to observe, that these trees were 
planted in the month of March 1824, and that, therefore, 
they have now been just four years in the ground. He 
will also please to observe, that the trees of the two last-" 
mentioned clumps must at this very moment be fit for hop- 
poles, and that they will last in that capacity for twenty or 
thirty years at the least. The trees in the two last-men- 
tioned clumps would split, and be more than sufliciently 
big to make the end bars, of what are called hurdle gates 
for sheep and cattle, in which capacity they would last for 
a life-time or two, instead of lasting for four or five years, 
as is the case with OAK. These trees, are, upon an average, 
now worth a shilling a-piece; but, suppose they take 
another year to bring them to this point : they stand 
upon exactly five acres of ground; reckon rent and 
taxes at two pounds an acre (for plantations are iythe free)^ 
that would amount to fifty pounds for the five years. 
Allow six pounds an acre for the trenching and culti- 
vation; that brings the charge to seventy-three pounds. Thie 
trees would now cost, out of my nursery, and finer trees 
than those were, for each hundred ten shillings, or five 
pounds a thousand ; or, for thirteen ihmisand six hundred, 
which was the number sent to Colbshill, 68/., making the 
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whole clmrge 134/. Thirt^n tiiousaQi), «ix buodrtd trw«9 
a% a shilling a*piece, nmount lo sw hun^f^ #iul ^^fAly 
pWHdM ; imd tb^e frees will be worlh thsfc monay of i^t 
year, b^t^r Ui«n an Ash ppla of twelvn or ^uit^^n y^n^ 
growth is worlb six-rpeQpe. Tho profit t^hen wou)4 bo of 
these five acres of plwUtioq 59P/. i ex<^eo4IPg wy of tbo 
oalcnlaUoiis inade by me in the former v^vt of this ai1i<det 

381. A plantation will bo oopverted to cll^ore^t use? to 
accord ivitb the differeot cir^iimstapces of tbo oo^ntiy in 
which it stands. There are no hoprgrounds noM* to QoLpt^ 
HlLii ; but there are always various uses % w^^^d that 19 
three inohes through or nine inches rpund- Most lik#?y 
these trefs will be thinned out ibr som? of tho90 ui^es* Ope 
half left, that half would become po«(« so^ciept fof m^^" 
rately si?:ed gates, or paling, or for f i|k to windows ^ d^P#i?j 
aud then they are worth a crown ^rpkc^ } (|nd whoever iij^ 
to see these trees at the end of tep yearn of growth^ will 
see them worth that crown a*pieoe« So that a plantation 
of about a hundred acres would, at the end of twei^ty year^;i 
iu tolerably good ground, be a fortune| qot tp tMm i|p the 
nose at even by the ^on or daughter of fi peer* 

882. But, in countries where bap*po)es are wanted* wd 
where A^h pole? sell on an a?f ra^rey I helievoy at three 

pounds a hundredj what would be thf vahie of a pl^ntft^ 
tion Ilk? that of JUoau RAnNOR? At the end of fiive years 
his tr^es would bring a shilling a-piece j being cnt dowu^ 
ea^h stem would ^nd np two or three. He WQuld bavo 
three tim^s the number of shillii\gfi at the end of ^optber 
five years 1 for, they would become poles a great deal sooner 
the second time thau the first« Mr. Withbe^, an. eminent 
attorney near Holt in Noribl.k4 who has written very ably 
^v4 very U^?fnlly pn the subjept of plantjung, and pertieu^ 
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burly on tha pl^^ting of Ijqcv^ts, bas produced severtkl 
ibopte froqa hi$ piaotations of one year's growth from stems 
thiU: have be^n cut down, and^ amongst these shoots, there 
was one more than nine feet long, and six inches round at the 
bottom, coming from the stem of a young tree, which bad 
be^n cut down, on accoqnt of its having been broken by 
the wind. Mr. Panibx. Paj.m«b tells me, that there were 
eight trees in the clump, where he measured the ninety-^ 
two, which were short and unworthy of the rest; that he 
took these eight trees up lagt year, planted them in another 
place, and cut them down to the ground at once ; and that 
they, though just removed, made shoots of six feet Itmg 
last sumrner. It is, however, perfectly notorious, that the 
cutting down of trees causes them to shoot in this vigorous 
manner. It is impossible, that, when a iiocust pole can 
be bad for a shilling, anybody will ever give three pence 
for any other sort of pole ; and, it is also impossible, that 
any man of sense should not perceive, that this is the most 
profitable tree that can possibly be planted. Mr. Falt 
MKA gives me an account of the size and height of the 
trees in the general in the nuxed plantation where the Locust 
plants stand ; and upon reducing these to an average^ as 
nearly as I have been* able, they appear to me to be less 
than one^tbird part of the size and height of the liocust ; 
to say nothing at all about the inferior quality of the wood. 
Not one penny of profit can come out of that general plan>- 
tation for twenty years yet to come. Three crops of Locust 
poles, or two crops of Liocust posts, may be taken off the 
ground before you can put an axe or Sk hook into the rest 
of the plantation ; and yet, even plantations like that are 
very desirable thuigs, 

383. I have now left no doubt in the mind of any reader 
as to the great durability, the various important uses, and 
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the quickness of growth, of this tree. It remaiDs for me ] 
to speak in detail of the manner of propagating it, which is - 
only from the seed, which it bears in great abundance, but : 
which will seldom come to complete perfection in England. } 
My seed has always come from the neighbourhood of Har- j 
risbourgh in Pennsylvania, and each seed is tiearl^^doiihle 
the weight of any that I have ever seen gathered in this 
country.} The seed is gathered in the fall of the year, and 
it keeps best in the pod ; but, if made perfectly dry before 
it is put up, and always kept in a dry place, it will grow, 
though not so well perhaps, after being kept for several 
years. The seed is as nearly as possible in shape like a 
kidney bean, but not above a tenth part so big as the seed 
of the common white running bean ; its colour is a very 
dark brown. If sown in the fall of the year, or early in 
the winter, a part of it will come up in the spring of the 
first year ; but it will be only a small part ; and, the plants 
which do come up, will, if there be sfearpTfroste, be very 
nearly destroyed. I sowed this seed repeatedly, and had 
very little success. I asked Jud'gk Mitchell in Liong 
Island, who had a nursery of these plants even in that 
country, how he got them to come up : he answered in two 
w ords^ ^^boil tjiem!" *' Boil them," gxclahn ed I. The con- 
versation was turned off upon something else ; but when I 
found such great difficulty in getting the seeds up at Ken- 
sington, I recollected the precept of Ma. Mitchell, and 
1 resolved to put it in practice, which I did with complete 
success ; not by absolutely boiling them,but by soaking them 
in boiling hot water. ":r---^-— - . . ,. 

384. There is, however, a good deal of nicety attending 
this matter, therefore I shall describe the process very mi- 
nutely. When you have prepared the beds, in the manner 
described for the Ash, take in the morning as much seed 
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ad you think you can conveniently: sow before night ; put 
it into a tub or some vessel^ sufficient to hold the seed^ with 
water five or six times as much in measure a3 the se^d ; then 
take ^»M^af; fn^^ hoil ftlU ft^ your copper or other boiling 
vessel^ pour it upon the seed ; give the seed a stir up amongst 
the water, cover over the top of the vessel close, and there let 
the seed remain for^an hour or^so. Then take off the cover of 
the vessel ; and raise up some of the seed by a ladle, or some 
such thing, and look at your seed, some of which you will 
find swelled to nearly double their former size, and some of 
them hardly augmented at all in size. Another hour, or 
perhaps less (and you ought to look frequently at them), 
will have made all the seeds swell, except a small part 
perhaps^ ja^ those will notjgrow at all. Then pour the 
seed, water and all, into a fine sieve, which will let the 
water through and keep the seed back, have some dry sand 
ready with'a hole made in the middle of the heap, to put 
your seeds into, and then mix up the whole heap of 
sand with the seeds, about three gallons of swd to one gal- 
lon of seed. 

385. Your beds are already prepared, and now you scatter 
the seed over them along with the sand, in the manner de- 
scribed in the case of the Ash. Do not sow too thickly ; if you 
do,many of the plants will be destroyed by the others,and will 
be very weak and not fit to plant out the first year at least. If 
sowed thinly, and if the ground be good, and the beds kept 
clean, your plants will be four feet high by the month of 
October, quite fit to go into plantations out of the seed bed. 
My plants are always sold from the seed bed, and a very 
large part of them are fit to go into plantations at once ; 
but this cannot be the case, if the plants be sowed thickly. 

386. I have never sowed Locusts till the month of April, 



or ¥ery iMe in MArch ) be^tis^i bjr ftotklof ib«jr mk 
to Mme up in the space of a fortnight and tlicy diottlil not 
oome op, till the sharp frosts be all gone« Bat, n^ett aeedi 
hare been soaked in this manner there is great e«R te^ 
quired, to keep them from the sun and the winctV^lttey 
shonfd therefore 1^ covered as quickly as possible after they 
have been scattered on the bed^ and the earth that goes im 
them should be made very fine. The covering must not be 
more than an inch deep, and must be laid on very eraiily, 
and with the greatest possible care, so that no open- 
ings may l>e left, for the sun or wind to find access throttgh* 
If the weather be dry, as it ought to be for the work of 
90Wing» water the beds gently, with a fine-rose watering- 
pot, the second day after sowing ; but not by any foettna 
while the earth is fresh at top; for if earth be freslily 
moved when you water, it runs together, and binds over 
the top, where it forms a shell, which is difficult for the 
heads of the plants to penetrate. Last spring, I had several 
beds of various seeds which ftUled, but I wished to wait, 
as late as I possibly could, to give the seeds a chance to 
come up. In the middle ofJuney or thereabouts, seeing that 
the seeds would not come up in these beds, and not liking to 
let them remain all the summer witliout a crop, I deter- 
mined, late as the season was, to sow them with Locosrs^ 
which I did in my usual manner ; but, the weather being 
dry and hot, I not only watered the beds very well, the day 
after the seeds were sown, but kept them sheltered from 
the sun by mats, until the seeds began to come up« I never 
had so regular and so perfect beds of Locu^-plants before. 
They were upon an average a foot and a half high in the 
month of October, and nlne^tentbs of them might have 
gone but into plantations at once. 

9&J. Such very late sowing, is not, however^ to be at- 
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tempted, utikss yoti b^ revolted to take M the precautions 
which I toolc. * If ti^et Wekihtit shottld bapp^ti td come the dfty 
after sowing, or even shady or moist weather, you need not 
i^esoil: to thd 6oveHng With hiats; but otheft^ise, the late 
sowing is not to be attempted without shading. 
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d88. When a Lbcust tree is a fobt add a half, or two feet 
high. It is quite fit to go into any plantation, even amon^ 
other trees ; for, if cut ddwh in the tnoftth of April, the 
ye^r after planting, or even In May, It will soon over-top 
other trees; but if the plants be really too ^mall to put mit 
at once, they should be assoi*ted with care, tile stoilt ones 
in oiie lot, And the weak ones in another ; and tbti», jpre- 
el^ely after the nidtiner of the A.«ih, put into the nursery, the 
roots hairing first been properly pruned. 

389. I have, in former parts of this article, said enough 
about distances in the plantation i but I must here add, that, 
when old coppices of a mixture of underWocKls, Want 
filling up, there is nothing like the Locust. In such cop- 
pices, there are frequently vaeant spots, 6( a rod or more 
square. The lahd in these spot^ prodnees nothing but ^rasil 
and Weeds. The grass daft never be eateii off by cattW 
Without destrnctioh to the tmderWbod i so that the fencing, 
the rent, and the taxes for these spots of larid, are all thrown 
away. Those who take eare of their underwoods, dig 
holes tberefijre In their vaeant spots, arid plant young trees 
to produce new stems. These, however, go 6ii tei-y sloWiy 
compared with the Lofcust. If the Loertst Wei-e planted 
the year after they ^e sowed, ih a hole made ^botit six feet 
over, and three 6r four ptentsi ih each hole ; and if they 
were cut doWti the year after planting, they wotild always 
overtake the old coppice, and produce hop-poteS k^ quiekly 
as these would be puoduced by the old stems of the Ash or 
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CiiBSNUT, which mount faster, or at least become a pole 
sooner than any of the rest of our underwoods. 

390. As underwood, the Locust would not only make 
poles, but stakes to last for a life-time. Michaux says, that 
when as big as one's wrist, or less, they are cut down, on 
the borders of the Garonne, in France, and are cleft m two, 
to make vine props or stakes, and that in that capacity they 
serve, slender as they are, for twenty years. Nine times 
out of ten, our dead hedges, whether made of bushes or of 
rods, tumble down at the end of two years^ owing princi- 
pally to the perishable quality of the stakes, which rot from 
the top of the ground downwards, in a very short time. A 
hedge made with Locust stakes would stand till the rods and 
the bushes were absolutely rotten ; and these being not ex- 
posed to the working of the wet and the ground upon them^ 
would last much longer than they now do. At any rate, 
the stakes would still remain good, and these are the most 
expensive part of the things composing a dead hedge. 

391. I have before mentioned the great utility of the 
Locust in the making of pins in the putting rafters together, 
or in the fastening of rails into posts. However small, if 
big enough for a pin, the youngness of the wood is of no 
consequence; for the young is nearly as durable as the old. 
Teeth for the heads of wooden rakes ; stuff to split into 
little pales for making hurdle gates for sheep ; stuff for 
espeliers for gardens : all these would come out of the cut- 
ting down of a Locust coppice. No part of it, except the 
mere brush, would fail to answer some valuable purpose ; 
and even the brush, though it be green, buras better than 
the brush of any other wood that I know any thing of, the 
HicKoay only excepted. 




Locust (Honky). 

392. I then bring to a close this very long article, bnt, I 
trust, not longer than it is interesting, by repeating my ear- 
nest exhortation to all those who plant trees, to examine 
well all that I have said upon the subject ; and if they do 
so examine, I am sure that the result will be, that this fine 
and most valuable tree will become common throughout the 
whole kingdom^ 



XiOCUST (BOVSm. 



In Latin, Gleditsia Triacanthos ; in French^ F^vier. 

893. The botanical characters are :— It has male and hermaphrodite flowers 
in the same katkin, and female flowers in different plants. The male kat* 
kins a^e lons^, compact, and cylindrical, and have each a three*leaved small 
empalement; they have three roundish petals, which spread open in the form 
of a cup; they have a turbinated nectarium, the mouth of which, afterwards, 
grows to the parts of fructification ; they have six slender stamina, which are 
lon^r than the petals, terminated by oblong compressed summits* The 
hermaphrodite flowers in the same katkin are situated at the end ; these 
have empalements, petals and stamina like the male ; and have a germen, 
style and seeds like the female, which are situated in different trees, and are 
disposed in a loose katkin ; these have a five-leaved empalement, and five 
oblong petals, with two short thread-like nectariums, and a broad germen 
longer than the petals, supporting a short reflexed style, crowned by a thick 
stigma. The germea afterwards becomes a large flat pod, with several 
transverse partitions, having a pulp in each division, surroundiog one hard 
roundish seed. 



394. This is sometimes called the Sweet Locust; but 
Honey Locust is its general name in America. This tree 
seldom attains a height exceeding fifty feet. It is a very 
beautiful tree, having the leaf very much i^s^mbling that 
of the sensitive plant, and keeping fresh and perfectly green 
all the summer. The French, when they took possession of 
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LteMT (Hoiiftt). 

tntMda taoA the MMiteip{ri> gAttf H Cll^ ^UT^ naibe of 
FMtt^ bc^caus^ they fimnd it beartng its Med id a pod A 
food d^l resetnblitig a very long and narrow-podded beaa^ 

that Icind of bead, Which, id Fre&eh, is called P^e^ Of 
Fboe de mftraisf. The tree seldotn gets to be more tbttd a 
foot add a half through at Hie btitt* MicHAtrx aays^ that 
the timber is not valuable^ and that the tree^ besides ita 
value in the ornamental way, is principally valuable for the 
formidg of hedges; and this is, in reality, its great use. 
The plant comes up quiclcly, grows fast, has numerous 
branches, and those very fine ; fiill as fine as those of the 
Hawthorn ; and these branches are armed with thorns^ 
which, as Micbaux says, render the hedge perfectly impe- 
netrable. Each thorn is nearly two inches long, stout at 
the bottom where it starts from the branch, and reguliurly 
dIdiitiisbiDg in size till it comes to the pointy which is aa 
sharp as that of any needle that ever was made, Md a 
great deal more difficult to break, or snap off. As if this 
single dagger were not enough, tliere come out at about 
half an inch ftom the bottom of the thorn, two smaller 
{fatTTdsi, ^ach about a third of an Inch lodg", bfft one a little 
longer than the other. These two side thorns point in an 
amgular line from the side of the main thorn ; or, to speak 
more properly^ the point of an acdte triangle is formed by 
each of the tittle thorns, and one side of the main thorn. 
So that here is a dreadful weapon : here are three of Che 
sharpest things ever seen in the world, pointing at every crea- 
ture that approaches the hedge. 

99&. I wUI now speak about the mode of losing the 
trees f and then about that of putting them into bedges« 
Tb0 seedy which iomms in a |iod aKove described, is a great 
deal larger tbaa the seed of th^ Ijocun* : it is, I stiould 
Ibinfa, nMfr^itUao three times as \nfge4 It is precisely as 




tmrd i wbleh is pir^ujr Marly is bkvA as^ a 8Um«« It muit 
b« had ft'oiA A^drf^ai for i have ma the smalleit idia of 
its tipMtngf iti Ehglatid : Mil It may be had at a reasonabM 
rai«3 and a coiupai-atively stnall quantity will su Aee for th^ 
makifig of a very cotislderable hitdge* 

d96» Tlie SEED is to be preparal for MWltig by »oakbig^ 
in precisely the same loaniier as is direeted in the ease of 
the Loci;sT* Ymi must pay the same attention to prevent 
the seed from bursting fit>m ottf heat, and take all the 
precautions about waterings fcbadlngy and ^ery thing 
eke^ just as pointed out in the case of the Locv^, in para^ 
graph 384« When the young plants come up, tb^y are 
to be treated in jtist the same manner ai is diretited in the 
ease of the Locovr. if soiVn in good ground, and kepi 
Very clean, tuid managed properly throughout the summery 
they would be eight inches high in the fiill of the yewi 
They need not be pnt into a nuriery if your groulid be 
ready for planting them io form a hedgei* They are ready 
to 1^ out at once, and therefore it woukl be ilseless^ to pm 
Uiem into a nursery. 

aS7, As to die manner of phinting the hedge, in tb# 
first place the ground should be well trenched, and other-* 
wise prepared* The young trees should then be planiecl 
In two rows^ one rbw being about fifteen or eighteen Intbei 
froda the otben Thc^ plants should be about fifteen or 
eighteen inches apart in the row, and the plants In OM 
row standing Opposite the niiddle of the intervals of thd 
Other row. 

398. This work of planting may be done either in 
the fall or in the spring. The ground ought to be 
kept quite clear from grass and weeds the first year 




Looiwr (Honky). 

after planting. If all be done well^ the trees^ without 
being cut down^ which they ought not to be till they 
have stood a year^ will make good shoots, and will 
particularly increase in size of stem. The next spring ; 
that is to say, after they have stood a year, you cat 
them down close to the ground. Each will then send up 
three or four stout shoots. When these have grown through 
the summer, take out any little weak shoots close to the 
stem, and cut down the stout ones to within three or font 
inches of the ground. Out of these stems will now come 
such quantities of shoots, that the fence will be complete 
in a very short time, and only want trimming, clipping 
and the like, according to your fancy. The whole of the 
space, between the two rows, will be filled up by side 
shoots ; and the hedge will be quite impassable by any 
animal bigger, at any rate, thmi a rat or a cat. It would 
remaiu quite undisturbed ; for nobody and nothing, made 
of flesh and blood, would attempt to assail it ; and, besides 
all the rest, the folii^e is so very fine, that even as an oma^ 
ment, it would be desirable to have it in a hedge. Our 
hawthorns are very beautiful ; in loose hedges they have 
bloom as well as leaf; but we have to set against this the 
early fading of their ieiaves, their great liability to be at- 
tacked and devoured by caterpillars, and all the ugliness, 
and indeed injury, arising from that circumstance. Now, 
the leaf of the Honby Locust is attacked by no insect, and 
its green is as fresh in August as it is in May. As ia plant 
to form a hedge, this surpasses all others, and for that use 
I strongly recommend it, and hope to see it become of very 
general use. 




In Latiuy Acer; in French^ Erahle. 

399. The botanical characters are :— The impalementof thejflower is mono* 
pelatottSy coloured and cut into fire sharp segments at the brim, and is per* 
manent. Tha corolla is compoed of five oval petals which spread open and 
are larger than the empalement. It has eight short and awl-shaped stamina, 
crowned by simple summits. The germen is compressed and immersed in 
the large perforated receptacle. The style is slender; it having two acu- 
minated stigma, which are refleied. The capsules are two, joined at their 
base ; they are roundish, each being terminated by a large wing, inclosing 
one roundish seed in each, 

400. There are many varieties of the Maplb; and some 
of them are very beautiful trees. OurSvcAMORs is a Mapls^ 
and is called by the French the Grand Erablb, or Great 
Maple. We have a Maple in our woods ; it is a very tena- 
cious inhabitant of coppices^ hedge-rows and hedges; a 
very hardy things makes very good fuel, in fagots ; but it 
makes no poles, no hoops^ no rods, no hurdles ; and it 
scarcely ever becomes a tree as big as one's thigh. It is 
mere brushwood ; and of no more use as a tree, than the 
poppies, or wild parsnip, or wild carrot, are as cattle-food. 
Our Maplb is a weed of the woods, and we bum it, because 
we know not what else to do with jt. 

401. The Ambrican Maplbs are in great and beautifiil 
variety; and our own Sycamorb is a very fine and stately 
tree, grows to a great size, is wonderfully hardy, and loaded 
with an uncommon portion of leaf. There is no tree, I 
believe^ that has so great a weight of leaf in proportion to 
its height and size as the Sycamorb. It will, tod, grow 
in any soil, even the shallowest and the worst. It is fre- 



Maple. 

quently seen on the bleakest hills throughout the high parts 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire, where it appears to have been 
left quite alone by th# 4titr99(i#n of all other trees 
around it. 

402. The timber of our Stoamors is white and soft, and 
nut valuable by any means } this is not the ease with the 
Atf BRiCAN Mafles, whlch produce some of the finest wood 
in the world. However^ the manner of raising tb? plants 
if th^ same in <ill cases. No map ever dreamed of raising 
English Maple $ but our Svcaiiorb is eonstantly rai«Ml in 
great numbers, and it Is hardly to be believed, that any 
nurseryman ever raised them, except from seed. I will 
first give an account of raising of Maplbs from seed, and of 
managing them until th^ time of planting out ; and then, 
when I come to speak of the several sorts of Ambrican 
Maple, I will ^ve my opinion respecting the forming of 
plantations with them. They are most beautiful trees, 
varying very much as to their leaf and tjieir form, and they 
produce not only the sugar, of whieh so much has been 
said, but some of the most beautifiil wood, for various pui^ 
poses, that ever was seen in the world. 

4QB. Tha 8EBD of the Maple resemUea WMWhat the 
seed of the As«« That of our Svcakorb eomea In pmxi^ eaeb 
seed having a broad wing, and a pair of the seeds the ^oyt 
call spectacles, which they are not much unlike, and which, 
pressed iipou the nQse» will hmg on there; like an old- 
fashimed pair of grandmother's speeiac)ei« When the 
seeds are ripe, they should be gathered, made p^pfectly dir 
in the sun > and sown in beds in the month ^ November, 
in the same manner ae direeted fiMT ^ ^A s all the mtee 
there laid down are to he followed with the greatest enctr. 
ness in this ease* 




404» Tb#i^ Hfe several of tb© Mapi-hi^i the «wi of wbi<?J> 
do opt wm^ up tba fimt y^nv i anct tl^^y will qot qoiq^ vp 
th^ 6r^| yeaF, dp whrt yw will to tbein. The safe way, 
ih^tfifore, i», as ^om^ do, and epw^ do qpt, come up the fir^t 
yepir^ nlways tq spw in the ipontb of Nov^mberi ip the 
fiiMwr above dir^pted. If th^y oam^ ^p th^ fir9t yi^r» it 
U well $ if they do not, they will ho apt tp cpme up veqt 
eari^y the «f;cpnd year j and if a diarp frost come just afi^er 
th#ir ifowipg up, it will assuredly cut them off 5 90 that you 
wwst wat<?b them well throughout the moutbff of February 
m^ Mar^bf and if you 9^0 frosts approa(^biog» yau vm^% 

cover the beds to protect the plants. 

4Qgt When the plauts are upi tboy must be weeded with 
the greatest possible care j and kept well weeded, and the 
earth stirred amongst them a little, during the whole sum- 

m^r, lu the mpnth of October^ they will, if they have 
been well takeu care of, be more than a foot high ^ and, 
theu^ they are to go iuto a nursery in the same manner a^ 
dureoted for the A^ht They have very good and bushy roots ; 
they w>Ye extremely well, and grow verj' fast. They 
shpuld be sorted in the mauner directed for the Ash ; iu 
order that the plants of the same height and size ipay 
stand together; and may be ready to be taken out to go 
into av^9ue9 or plautatiousr, without any more sorting. The 
small ones may stand in the nursery a couple of years ; but 
the large ones should stand there but one y^ar; for the 
ypUUger they are whep they go out, the greater their pro- 
gress, the straighter their form^ the larger and loftier they 
become^ mA the more durable their lives. 

406. If put into plantations, the distances ought to be 
rows four feet apart, plants four feet apart in the rpw^ tbpse 
of Que row to ^tand ppposite the middle of the intervals ip 
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Ihe other row. The Maple would not be of mueh vdue as 
poles ; but young trees of this sort would be of more yalue 
than the common Fir^ at any rate j and, in order to hare a 
wood of Maples, the thinning out at different times must 
be carried on precisely in the same manner as directed for 
the Beeth : to which directions the reader will be pleased 
to refer. As to the felling of the Maple, like other deci- 
duous trees, the bark of which is of no value, it ought to be 
done while the leaf is off. Nothing good comes up from the 
stem of the Maple, and therefore it ought to be grubbed 
up roots and all, that the ground may be employed with 
something else. 

407. The American Maples are worthy of particular at- 
tention. Tlie wood of most of them, as I have said before, 
is singularly valuable. There are seven of them. First, 
the Whitb Maplk [Acer JBriocarpttm) 5 second, the Rbd 
Flowering Maple [Acer Rubrum) ; third, the Sugar Maplb 
{Acer Saccharinum) ; fourth, the Black Sugar Maplb {Acer 
MgfMm) J fifth, the Moosjs Wood {Acer Striatum) ; sixth. 
Box Eldbr {Acer Negiindo) ; seventh. Mountain Maplb 
{Acer MoJitanum). The first of these is whitish on the 
under side of the leaf: it does not attain to a very great 
size, and the wood of it appears, from Michaux, not to be 
very valuable ; but it is a very beautiful tree, and the wood 
is sometimes used for the inlaying of fiirniture. The 
second, or Rbd Flowering Maplk, is a tree which rises to 
the heighth of seventy feet ; it grows best in very moist 
ground ; and in New Jersey and Pennsylvania there are ex- 
tensive marshes, called Maple Swamps, entirely Covered 
with this tree. 

408. The wood is made use of for many purposes, espe- 
cially ornamental furniture. It is this tree which produces 
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Maple, 

what is eaHed the '' Curud Mapix/' femoua for iu beauty 
throifghoiit the United States. I have a chest of this wood, 
the boards of which are about two feet,, or rather more, 
broad. Each board, if the chest were talcea to pieces, is fit 
for the making of a very beautiful table. MicBAtJx says, 
thaty before mahogany became generally fiishionable in 
the United States, the finest furniture was made of Rbd 
Fi.owBRrNci Mapub, and that bedsteads are still made of i(^ 
'^ Which in richness and lustre exceed the finest mahogany. 
^ At Boston, some cabinet«-makers saw them into plates 
^ for inlaying mahogany. But the most constant use of 
^* the Curl Maple i.«, the forming of stocks for fowling- 
^* pieces and rifles^ which, to elegance and lightness, unite 
^^ a strength resuteing from Uie accidental direction of the 
'^fibi^.'' I have received, this year, some gun-stocks of 
this wood, and also some BaooM Corn Brooms, the handles 
of which are of this wood. A broom and a gun-stock may 
be seen at my shop at Fleet-street, and, after seeing which, 
the reader will want no further inducement to endeavour 
to rear some c^ these trees ; but U must be agaiu observed 
that the tree does not attain to any considerable size, except 
in land approaching to a swamp or marsh. 

409. The third sort, or Sugar Maple, is sometimes <»tUed 
a Rock Maple, (h* Hard Maple. It is a native of the colder 
partd df North America, and is nowhere more abundant 
than in Canada, New Brunswick, and in that miserable 
country Nova Scotia, or New Scotland* It rises to dbe 
height of fiK>m fifty to eighty feet, * but does not attam a 
very great site of inink. The Wood of this tree is used by 
wheelwrights for axle-trees and spokes, and for various 
other purposes of great and general utility.- Besides this, 
it produces most beautifol w^ood for cabinet use; which 
wood has been, and is^ called by cabinet-makers, the 

Q 



BMPa^eye Maph. It is ami higUy vriwfd for vdPTiiNS 
mibogmiy, fbr making bednteadi^ p^rtobte writiag^d^ks ^ 
and ia indeed looked upon, I believe^ an wood evceediog all 
olheiB in beauty. But^ Ibe great iif9 of Ibin tree might b« 
tbe making of lugar. I femewber «eeiag «evefdi tre^ in 
Nana ScoHa which were* under ibf operatipn of nugar- 
]«akkig«r Tbif work ia bagna in tbe aiontb of l^arabt k>aff 
before the wow quite ^ ground in Nova Seotia* littla 
trotti^a are placed egainit the tree^ whiish have perfoiuiaoM 
made in* ibem eighteen o? twenlgr inehee from tb^ gmmds 
the perferatkms being made In im obliquely a«o^adiiHr 
direction. Care tbould ha taken that ih9 Mgeni do no4 
enler more thfin half an ineh witbin the woad. Tubea are 
put into the holei^ to eonduct the tap down into th# trougba. 
Hie lap H every day ci^eoted» and temporarily poaned into 
eaak% firom which it i« drawn out to £U the hmUwm . Tho 
evaporation \$ tept up by a briik &p% and tbe h«it H 
maiotaiufd^until thQ liqukl be reduced to a ayisii:^ afier 
which ill 10 left to coot (bavtog bam oareMly jki rom a d 
during the MUng), w4 then fitwned thmugh fiome thick 
wooUea atufft to aepai^ite the remfuahig impuritiaa. MMe 
sugar, manufactunaj iniim way, '' ii (fO]* Mioii4i;xi lighter 
<« coloured, and in proportion to the care with which it is 

^ made» wtd the jfKlKmeat with wbi^h the evaporatlra is 
^ oendudted* It ia superior mi quality to the brown Wt$| 
«^ IiifUa fugan generally med in tb^ Voitfd Statee i Ui 
^ UMfee la as pleaaant» and it i« #9 good for ouliAaiy pms 
^ poweB. When refinisd, H eqvads in bfftuty tkA finest 9Ugw 
^ ueed in iGorope s hut, .f«om pngudicei it ia made uie of 
^ only hy the peofrie wtiera it ia mad^t Wild imd dMi^iti^ 
<^ aoiflMl^ are inordinately fond of tbe Maph^ Julof * I fii4 
'^ authoriaed in reeommending tbi^ um % propagatiw in 
t^ all |bf . n^ribern couatfiea of JBmoi^" Now> m tbtao 
faot? ^re inooitteMibla i as augar i| bev^pe a w*t of naisaa^ 
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afny of Ufc i at we nar«r can iuura cane ,iugar wilboitt tiie 

lielp 0f slaws ; aaeipg iban.nobodjrt without 4ire. oompiil^ 

wdiiy will worl( in the pcoduoing of U ; wliat a noble opan** 

ifigr if b^K) fei* ^ba indafiiti9di>le oxairoiae of the luimanity 

of Mr. Buxton and his associates ! It is now about fifty 

years^ I belieye^ since Massa Wilbbrforck commenced his 

Mloffiaefl labours in fawiu^ oif tba blaeka. If bo bad tben 

eavaad a bwidred quarters of Sugar Maplt Seed to bo 

bva««fal tfom HoHa SoowAf wbioh ha might have done at 

a l^omaaadtb part td die txpenie thai aiily people wore pat 

to itt pofcbtadiig' the ti^pro traoti in tbo ooune of one 

yeori and if be had oauied those .seeds to be iowo, 

aad all the hmmne people bad jmoed together in eausiog 

the tnea to be planted and cutf^atedy there wiwld have 

bean oBore eager raieed in Eai^d at thie time tbao.woubl 

bajre been aeeeasary ler twioe its eensninfHion« Ihaky is it 

too late BOW ? It neycr can be too late lo do good i and 

haia ie good imeqiiivoeal* The tree would tot give sugar, 

aad» wiMn £«t domi, make beautiful tables le use the Migar 

u|>oii$ beantiAtl ohaite to sit upoU while aippiog the $ugar } 

ead beeidea $im, Michai^x teUs us that ^' the ashes of the 

^^ SiMUa JbUf us are rich in the aU^aliae prineiple/' and that 

^^ it eoair be eonidontly asserted that they fiinush foiur«'fiftb« 

^ of the p€ia$h exported to£uff«^e irom BosToti end Nsw 

^^ York/' Nor do the virtues of this tree end evep here i 

for MiCHAux says, that the Charcoal of this wood is pre- 

ftsred to ev^ry other, it beiiig beirriar, and of oaiu>se 

atfoofttr, Md it Mutt therefore be the best for the aianu^ 

laetMni fd that ertjde» ia the making of whieh our old 

deaiaied Ooci Weoi» hat become eo highly esteemed, which 

ftiticle ia m nototioinly efieeoieuetja the thioning of a 

^^turpJm pepa l alt oa/^ an ol^eet whieh now appears to be «> 

■Mr Jto tbe liearts <tf bis AfAjMrv^s vAiTRf^x. Comttotm. 
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410. The fimrtb^ or Black Scoaa Maplb^ dtffers yevy 
little from the Common Svgae Maplb $ but^ as a tree^ it 
has a more ample foliage than the other, aad is very 
proper for the forming of avenues and adorning packs 
and gardens. 

411. The fifth sort is called the Moosk Wood ; in some 
parts of America it is calied the SminniAAWtM, which is 
descriptive of the bark of the tree ; bi|t it was calied 
MoosB Wood by the first seHturs, because, tbe Bfooss (an 
enormous Deer) was observed to subrist daring the winter 
and the spring upon the yMag twigs of this tree. It is a 
tree that grows extrem^ fiist, and is very beaudfiil 
as a tree. The wood is* ^ite, and dpes not appear 
to be very valnnbla. • Its prineipd use in its native country 
is fiimiflhing the ftmers, at the close of the winter, witli 
the means of sustaining their catll^. It is amongst the 
very earliest trees in America, whose vegetation announcea 
the approach of spring. As soon as the buds begin to 
swell, the horses and cattle «-e turned Into the woods to 
browse tbe young shoots ; and, poor as this resource may 
appear, it is a v^ry great one, ntice the twigs are fall of 
saccharine matter. In England this tree can hardly be 
planted except for ornament^ but it is a very fi»t grower, 
and very ornamental. 

412. The sixth sort, or Box ELDna, or Ash-lbavxb Ma-> 
PLB, does not mount to a great height ; Mich adx does not 
appear to attach any very great importance to it, but regards 
it merely as an ornamental tree. It grows very fast, and is 
very pretty. This is iaot saying much in its favour, and I 
cannot very well see why Michaux recommends it to be 
planted in coppices, to be cut every three or four years. 
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when^ he says, ^ It would afford a profitable product in its 

^^ sprouts.** The translator of Michaux was a son of an 

American senator ^ and I have not Michaux in French, at 

hand.^ Mr. Jambs Hillbousb (the translator), who dedicates 

the translation to his father, whom I had personally the 

honour to know, as the most long-winded and pointless 

speech-maker that I ever happened to hear of, save and 

except our own Mr. Brougham. This Mr. James Hill- 

BO08K, the translator, little imagined that he would make 

^e mouths of our Cockn^s water, when he was talking 

of whole coppices of *' sprouts,'* which, to a certainty, 

they would interpret into those delightful things, which, 

under the names given to the shoots that come from the 

stumps of plants of the Bressica Icind, and which are 

always at band in every season of the year, cause such 

abundant employment and custom to the apothecaries and 

druggists and the vinegar and pepper merchants of every 

part of this wonderfully populous kingdom. 

413. The seventh and last sort, is the Mountain Maplb, 
which I have seen a great many times in America, .but 
never saw it of a height above eight or ten feet. It ap- 
pears to have no properties that render it valuable ; but it 
is a very pretty shrub, and I could not refrain from men- 
tioning it on this occasion, in' order to include all the Ame- 
rican Maples. 



TBS MOUHVAXir ASB. 

In Latin, Sorbus ; in French, Sorbies. 

414. The botaDical chancten are : — the dower has a gpreadiog^ eoacvt^ 
p^rmaiiettt etnpalemeDl of one leaf, indented ift five parib ; il hM fl¥v 
MMdlsh cobcAve pttali, wMch ttrto la the enlpalielnMit^ fM abiNrt twea^r 
awl-thaped ttamiaa, which are alio iiiMrtcd in the empalement, temunated 
by rottDdish summits. The germen is situated under the flower, supportini^ 
three slender styles crowned by erect-headed stigmas ; it afterwards becomes 
a soft timbilicated fruit, eneloitlis three 6r four oblottg cArtUifiMUft leedi. 



415. This is tieither tiinbeNtree nor underwood ; and I 
mefidon it in this book only b^dftuft^ it ii finifid herfe und 
tbere in almost all our coppieds. I know of no tltHIir 
that belongs to it, and cannot gaetis at the r«aton for oalling: 

it an Ash, which it resembles in no respect whatever. It 
if planted, as an ornamental shrub, merely on a(;6ount of 
its large bunches of red berrie^^ which It bears !a grMi 
profusion, and which hang on till a late Season of the year^ 
unless the birds be very much pressed for food, and then 
the berries disappear very quickly. 

416. This tree throws out a great number offHtkHSf and 
from these it is generally propagated. The suckers are 
dug up when small, put into a nursery for a year or two, 
and then planted out where they are to stand. But, a 
great part of the merit of this shrub, consists in its being 
somewhat lofty ; and to have it lofty, and with a straight 
trunk, it ought to be raised from seed. The seed, like that 
of the Hawthorn, has a pulp on the outside, a bard shell 
next to the pulp, and within the shell is the kernel. 
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417* Tbe ieed oi^bl to be gMliered when ripeyniid then 
maimged ftiHl town in the dame munner a« directed for the 
seed of the Hawthot*n. Sometimei^, however, the seed of 
the AlouNTAiN Ash will come up the first year ; and, there- 
fore^ aft the spac^ required for the flowing of this seed will 
nteeeearily be smalli it may be as well to sow it, rery nearly, 
ae soon at it is gathered. If the plants come up the first 
year^ orcmly a part of them, it will be sufficient; for a 
great number of such plants neter can be wanted. 

418. When the plants come up, they must be careftilly 

weeded and kept clean throughout tiie summer. In the 

fall they will be nearly a foot high, and then they ought to 

go into a nursery tbf two or three years. Not more than 

three ) and then, when planted out, it will not be necessary 

to cut tbem down the year after planting, for they have 

very good roots to remove ; th^ stl*ike off quickly ; and if 

planted in the month of November or in March^ the roots 

win supply the plants with sap, without any cutting down^ 

If you wish the tree to be lofty, you must prune off the side<^ 

dhoots, as tha plant advances in height, in the manner 

dh*ected in paragraphs 127 and 149. When it has got the 

height of dear trunk that you wish it to have, you leav^ eiff 

pruning, and tiie tree then presents you with a spreading 

and ornamental head. » 



VBXS OAK. 

In Latin, Quercus ; in French, CA#ne« 

419. Tbebotauicftl characters are: — It has male aod female fluwen on 
the same tree ; the male flowers are disposed in a loose katkin ; these have 
ati ekb))ftlemettt of tfne leaf, divided into four or live ses^ments ; they hav^ 
no ]^etftli, but mniiy sh«rt suitolliA» terminated by lar|s;e t^ln sumitiiti. The 
female flowers, which tit close to the buds, have a hemispherical thick 
empalement of one leaf, which is rough and entire, almost hiding the flower, 
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whieh bat no petal, Imi a tnill oral fenuen wpfottmg a tincto fiYe-poiftted 
•tgrle, crowned by sing^le penDanent stigmas* The germeo afilcrwarcls 
beoomcs an oval nut, or acorn, with a thick coTer, having one cell, the base 
of which is fifed into tlie eni|Mdenient or cop, 

420. The family of Oaks is numerous indeed. Perhaps 
there are ten or a dozen different varieties amongst the 
native Oalcs of England^ each somewhat distingufehed from 
all the rest^ whether by the shape of the leaf, the size of 
the leaf, the coloui* of the leaf; by the size, colour, or 
shape of the acorn. If you staAd upon a hill, and look 
down upon a pretty large Oak wood, which you do almost 
anywhere in the Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, or Kent, at BXky 
season of the year, from the time that the bud begins to 
open until the leaves be completely off, you will perceive 
that there is a very great variety of Oaks. You tvill see 
one sort nearly in full leaf, when the buds of other sorts 
lire only beginning to burst.. In the autumn you will see 
some of the trees retaining their perfect green, while others 
are wholly without a leaf. In the middle of summer some 
trees are of a dark green, others of a pale green ; so that, 
in all probability, if the thing could be exactly ascertained, 
there is as great a variety of Oaks in England as there is 
in America ; but, at any rate, the manner of propagating, 
planting, training up, and applying all deciduous Oaks, are 
one and the same ; so that, in giving directions for these 
works, with regard ^to the common English Oak, 1 shall be 
giving directions for the propagation and management of 
all Oaks, except the American Live OaJc ; which is an Ever- 
green, or rather one of the Evergreen Oaks, and which will 
demand a different treatment. 

421. As to the outward appearances of the Oak tree, its 
j^tueial height and size, the uses of its bark as well as of its 
timber ; these are all as well known to us> as are the out* 
ward appearances, the size and the uses of the grain of 
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'vrhich oiif.bresd is made; but how to take an acorn^ and 
goto work with it in that way which is best calculated for 
t;lie producing of the timber and the bark, is not so well and 
so generally known: it is my business, therefore, to com-, 
xnunicate to my readers th^ knowledge which I possess on 
the subject, reserving an account of the different sorts of 
Oaks, and of their different qualities, to follow the direc- 
tions which are applicable to ail» 

422* The Oak is raised from seed, and froin seed only; 
and that well-known seed is the acorn. Acorns are to be 
picked up under the Oak trees in the month of November; 
but you must take special care Aut the pigs have not been 
under the trees before you ; fpr if they have, and if the 
quantity be not much greater than they can devour, they 
will, as in the case of the Bbkcu nuts, leave you not a 
single acorn that will grow. The best way is to try them 
in the manner directed in the case of the Bsbch, to which 
the reader will now please to refer. 

423. Acorns might be sown as soon as picked up, were it 
not for the mice; but, except in very well guarded situa- 
tions, they would, if sown in the fall, be nearly all devoured 
before the spring ; and even if sown in the spring, in an 
open field, or any unguarded spot f any spot where the mice 
would find near and convenient shelter, as in a bottom of 
a hedge, or in rough grass, they would generally leave but 
few of the acorns untouched* If, therefore, you have a 
mind to succeed in the raising of Oak plants, you should 
make your beds in a piece of ground, which has no such 
shelter near it. 

424. The spot having been chosen judiciously, the next 
thing is to prepare the ground well, and then to lay it out 
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lft«o b«d% ifl ilM mannar dtrMled fbr Ae Aia iiipMiisfii^ 

109 aod Ua The bedi bring prtpwed, fm begin the 

wwing I but I muit fiM speak of the manlier in whioh the 

aeonift are to be prMcrecd until the time of lowing. Wheo 

you have piolced them up« and hare aseeriauied thai they 

/^ good and sounds yott first make them perfectly dry ki 

\ the sun. When that is done^ mix them with very dry ean^ 

I three bushels of sand to one bushel of aooms } put thetia 

f 1 , into barrels or boxes, or into something which will keep 

(yt(C^- v^ "" them pretty much from the air, and, at the same time, quite 

; dry, and there let them remain until the middle of Marohy 
which is the proper time for sowing. 
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43S. Returning now to the act of sowing, you lake tiie 
sand^ acorns, and A\ together, scatter them over the beda in 
such manner, tlmt they lie at about two inches apart. Then 
pat them down into the ground with the back at the spade, 
and cover them with earth taken out of the alleys^ so that 
the acorns have about an inch and a half of depth of earth 
lying upon them. The earth should be broken very fine, 
because, if it be in lumps or clods, the shoot from the 
aeorn, on which a clod lies, runs along horizontally under 
the clod, finds its way up> when it gets to the outside of tii^ 
elod) and continuing to grow in this shape^ will give yoii 
a plant with a crooked root, whi^h will never become 
straight, and which you will find very injurious. 

4516k The plants will come up in the month of May, when 
they must be kept clear from weeds. The groutid ought to 
be stilus between them two or three times in the summer^ 
when the weather is dry, and especially after a heavy rain. 
This management will cause them to be two inches higher 
In the month of October, than they ti^uld be if suffered to 
remain without any stirring of the gWund. In the month 
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of N6v«ttb€fr ifa^y mlioiild b% put ittton nun^ry^ id lowgai 

eighteen Indies apart, aild al abmil «iglil ineh«» t)pait \u 

the roiiir^ tlie woric being* done in the same manner as 

tfii^Dted fbv tbe AsM^ In pafagn^h 120> 121> Md 1&3. But 

very great care tUttst b« takeHi with regard to tb6 roott^ 

The Oak sutids dow& a tftp-root, Ulie tbe Hieicoair, but n^l 

my loflg. Tbid Iftp^root ban a fnw feeble fibres hangfng to 

tiM »idM of it. It is next to impoisibto to put tliis root at 

Aill Ittigtb, straight down into th« ground | and if you 

WW6 to dd it, it would b^ of no use^, for tbe fine point of 

tlie root would be sure to die. You must, tber^re, out 

off this tap-root with a sloping out by h sbarp l^nlf^^ so m 

m tndke the root s!i{ inches in length, fVom the point, wh^e^ 

hei&t^ its removal, it touched tbe surfbce of the ground. A 

tk^iw tftp-roGft will eome^ in somewhiit tbe same way that a 

ite^ shoot will eome from the cutting down of a young ttee} 

but aidTe^sboois will also eome out of the root which jmi 

will put into the ground ; and tb«^e will mitke the tree 

m#re ftt for retliOVAl into plAutatiotis. 

4S7. til this nursery tbe trees ought to stand for two 
years, or perhaps for thi^ ; because the Oak requires tnons 
tltue than trees in general to reg^aia its roots. You will, as 
Itt the ebse of the Asfi ftnd all other trees, smn or m# tbe 
pliitttt before you put them bto tbe nurs^; and the 
largest sizf may be fit for plantations a year sooner^ or per* 
baps two yeaf s sooner, than those of the^ smallest si2e. 

496. While standing In the nursery^ the side-sboots should 
be pruned off, in such manner as to keep the plants from 
getting too large a head ; for that large head prevents the 

Stem firom beeoming »tout) and it ts stoutness in the stem 
that is wanteds As to tbe shape which the young trees take> 
that is not of much consequence j for^ tfter being plmted 
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out into plantetbinsy they ought to be cat down to the 
ground^ as will be seen by-and-by. 

429. Tbe next operation is to remove the trees to the 
qpot where they are destined finally to stand ; and here we 
haye to speak of the soU proper for Oaks. Tliere are some 
of the American Oaks that seem to prefer a S(h1 wiUi a 
dry, gravelly, sandy, or stony bottom; but our Ehoush 
Oaks delight in the sourest of clay, yellow clay, blue clay^ 
or any clay that is constantly wet and soun The young 
plants, however, iVant anotbor sort of soil to strilce into at 
first I and their roots stand in need of that fine earth, which 
is not to be obtained amongst clays. Even when they are 
put out into plantations, there should be some fine br^en 
mould for them to strike off into. The ground, though 
a clay, should be trenched, after the manner described ia 
paragraphs 18, 19, 20, and 21 ; particularly as described in 
paragraph 21, which gives directions for tbe deep moving of 
the ground, but still for the keepuig of the top soil at top. ' 

430. The ground being ready for planting, the trees 
should be taken up out of the misery with tbe greatest 
care, the roots pruned, after tbe manner described in para- 
graphs 73 and 73^ and the plants put in, in the manner de-' 
scribed in paragraph 7^. Before they be planted they may 
be ^it off, not so closely as is represented in figure 2, oppo- 
site paragraph 74; but the head ought to be shortened, 
and the side-shoots shortened also, in order to prevent the 
young trees from being loosened. in the ground by the wiad» 
before they have taken root. 

431. In this state, tbe ground being kept clear .from 
weeds, the Oak should stand two years before it be cut 
down; because, as was observed before, it is longer in 
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good firm root, than any other Aedinumi tree, the 
Hickory excepted. At the end of two years, the trees will 
be but scrubby looking things, but they will be fast in the 
ground, of which their roots will have got good hold, and 
their stems will have increased in stoutness. Now, there- 
fore, the ground haymg been kept perfectly clear of weeds, 
they ought to be cut down, with a sharp' knife, nearly close 
to the ground. 

432. This wilt cadise new shoots to come up from them, 
which will go up straight ; and you must be careful to take 
off, from each stem, all the shoots but one, leaving that one, 
which of course will be the strongest, to go up and become 
the tnmk of the tree. The next year, this shoot will send 
oat side^shoots, which must not be taken off until they have 
had a year's growth. Then the lower ones should be taken 
off, by means of a sharp knife and & close cut ; and thus, 
every year, as the top of the tree rises higher and higher, 

r 

the k>west of the side^shoots should be taken off, until you 
^et your stem of trunk clear and straight to the length that 
you desire to have it. It is not always desirable to have a 
loiig trunk, and a small head in proportion, of course. The 
bark form^ a great part of the value of the Oak ; and.it fre- 
quently happens, that an ugly-looking tree, with a great * 
number of limbs, is more valuable than a handsome^ and 
even a larger tree with few limbs. Besides, a straight 
trunk furnished none of those Imeety which are so valuable 
in the making of ships, and frequently iii the making of 
hot|^. In hedge^rows, therefore, where there is plenty of 
rdom, there seems to be no good reason for endeavouring 
to obtaiik a trunk of great length; and, of course, the 
priming there ought to be accordingly ; but if trees be to 
stand in a wood, they ought to be pruned so as to give room 
for their growing to a considerable height. 
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43t. N«w,MtotlMdiflmcatiatwliifihOAKao^|htMhc 
ptaatody raucb mitt depend ca tfie okjfect wWtli di« piwttr 
hat in view* Gtnenlly ipeakiDgy Ibe Mm« Mimot come to 
anything woriliyaf dia name of Uaiibery mdfM Aayataiid wt 
from twtnty to tMrty fcei dittaooa trum aaab othar i fiir, at tliia 
dbtanea thdr hfada will all flital at tbawd oCahPiit tbifUr 
yaan. But, wbat ii to bo daoa with fta real of tiietgemiid 
in the mean while ? for, it would be very unpl^i^tohis WOfk 
to employ an acre of ground for thirty years in the raising 
of about riglthf traas> iriiiab wmiU nolpittbably be worth 
moro than thiea or four pouudt a^pieoa. To plant Oam 
after the mamier direoted hr Aw and aMoe other treii^ 
and to keep thinning put until yon got lo the eighty toon 
aere, wouM, it appeara to me^ be nearly aa nnprafitablo o 
Aing ai could be donei for, thoagb fiotn the atoola of tfcn 
trees cut down, diere would eome a coppice, m^ Oak 
eoppiea is abaolutely goqd fi>f hothfng but 6iaL It Mkea 
neilber hoopi lior hurdlea; and even the ftmtng traes Aat 
waoU be taken out, whan they Mtatn the height prpper fiir 
fMiles, would be geod for nothing iii that eapaoity. Tbo 
young. tiees,'wlian takeri; out aC a- larger df<^ would bo 
good fi>f little, seeing t^t they are iteost aU sap, wbioh 
hai no atreogtb and which is rotten a year or two after it ia 
cut down. Tbeh* chief vahif wouU ho in the berk of tlm 
tranki» and this would notaalount to nsocb* 

«4r Therefeve, if I had fto astake m plantattoft of OAk% I 
weuldi |Hi« than fal rOwtf» tw^tgT'-five ftot aportj 4Ad lwa*ty«* 
ftveleetap^rt iefthontw, plaimgtho plants of one row(9po«>' 
i^to the Qiiddle of tl^ intenrato of Ao other mm Tbaal wwld 
buTe £Mir fowa of Ua$u, at fi^e leet opari^ md at fm feot 
apart in the loir, : bMw:et^ overy two rowa of Oaim^ ap4 
foa? H^csm. plMti between every two 04m in tlm Km 

itself. The HAzni. WOOM iKher^ PttrbepSs <Hltffroi! tbi» 



QAVii bM it would $Mli0r tb^m i^t th^ «ime timiei 
QQf} vh^i>0 tbrtlAU^ iptorforeU tw much witb (he OAk«t 
it mifflit ha €iit«iw«y with tb? haajc* 3y th« tim^ (h«t 
tb€ Hw«l wpiidcft w€r^ fit to cut for the ^nit tim^i the 
0»fc« W9uld bavf Qht»iued a cou^idprohte bright i pevbapn 
i^ht OP iiPo totf This m^uUl giv# thfHQO tbfi pmtenibip 
of tba HA2^£Lf ; m^ «Aer the iiuspud cutting of the 
NAP«t9 tbim would b«giu to be m Qak wood^ with « 
|l4MLj6oppiQe beuentb; and ip tbf{ mean while the qopT 
pjiqi would have praduced very nterly m much a^ it would 
haTff pfodu^^d^ if there had bfw po Oak^ growing ou itt 
By the time that four cuttiug« of the Hasi^ would hav^ 
taken plaoe« the opppice would be completely i»ubdued by 
tibi QtMsu It would produra no more hoop«ipr hurdles; 
but thtu the Oahii would be ready to afford a profitt 

431, I have htard^of the plantjogof S^tch ^9^&mv9^ 
to thf Oaw, and I law an iniitam:e of thi$ upon a i»maU 
iSilf in a pbmtatiou in the New Forrat } bu^ the Firs grow 
a great deal too fa»t for the 0^1$;^ | aad though they shelter 
tbem> they draw them up into too ^i^uder a nm at the 
liema timei It i« a port of idiiQlter, which is too muoh % 
the Oaii8 f and) whilf tha Firs do not produce a crop equa^ 
in value t^tim tfuth part of a tI<Mi]Bi,'eoppi6e» they cunoo^ 
wheu once «ut down^ b^ jrenawed. Tbey diaw away the 
gooduesv of the grouudp as long as tliey exists more than 

the Hazel } and in sh<Nrty in every p^nt of view^ tfa^y are, 
as nurses to Oaks, inferior to the other. 

496. Th^ Other way of raising Qak pHantations t«i by soww 
ing Aist seeds in ground previously we}l ploughed or digged; 
or indeed trenchedj which is still a great deal better, 
Drills are made by a driU«p{ough> or by the bandi and ihp 
aoorns put along tba drill and oov^r^d oy^rj in tliis cas^ 
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if the plants succeed, great numbers' mtkst be cut otot; or 
grubbed up, and the underwood can be nothing but Oak, 
which, as before observed, can be good for little. I know 
a plantation, or rather a wood, formed ib thig manner, 
except that the acorns Vere sown broad cast, instead of 
being sown in drills : this wood is very near to the village 
of Botley, on an estate which belonged to the late Mr. 
Clbwsr of that village. The acorns were sown, as Mr. 
Clew£R told me, about rixiy years ago. 1 had, for years, 
frequent opportunities of looking at this wood, which 'is 
situated at the top of the hill, by the side of a lane, leading 
from Durley Mill to Curdridge Common. But, in the fbll 
of 1826, 1 rode up that lane, took particular notice of the 
trees, and could not see one which I thought to be Aiy 
thing near forty feiet high, and not one of the sizi worthy 
of being called Timber, though the land there, and all 
round the neighbourhood, is remarkably good for the 
growing of Oak. If a regular plantation bad been made on 
that same land, at the time when these acorhis were sowed, 
I am convinced that there would now have been many trees 
worth ten pounds a-piece. The truth is, that such a niode 
of raising Oaks is rather slower, than suffering them to 
come up as they can amidst the underwood of the cop- 
pices ; and, the absurd practice can have no other founda- 
tion, than that of an erroneous notion that it is a saving of 
expense. Tliese Oaks of sixty years bid are nothing more 
than miserable saplings at this hour. . 

437* As to the pruning of Oak trees when they become 
large, this never should be done by cutting a limb df any 
considerable size off close to the tree.' If so cut off, the 
bark will generally, tn time, cover the cut; and you will 
frequently see, in large Oak trees, a covering of this sort, 
eight, nine^ or twelve inches in diameter ; but though you 
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get a coveriiig of bark over the cut, you leave a piece of 
dead wood beneath that bark, which, when the tree is 
sawed out, discovers itself in the greatly inferior value of 
the board or plank ; and, though you disguise the fact to 
common eyes, you cannot disguise it to the eyes of the 
timber-merchant, who is sure to make a note of the cir- 
cumstance in his survey previous to the purchase of the 
tree. When, therefore, you are compelled by some circum- 
stance or other, to take off a live limb of any considerable 
size, the best way is to cut it off at three or four feet from 
the trunk of the tree : if new shoots come out of the stump, 
the trunk will receive no injury. If the stump die, which 
is seldom the case, it will be years in dying, and in all 
probability would never injure the trunk. If there be a 
limb broken off by the wind, leaving a stump with a ragged 
end, cut back to the quick, which may bring out new 
shoots, and thus prevent injury to the trunk. If the limb 
be wholly dead, you must cut it out from the bottom ; and 
if it be a limb of considerable size, the sooner you cut the 
tree down the better ; but, it* any part of the limb be alive, 
it will be that part which is nearest to the trunk ; and 
when you have cut it back to the quick, you have done all 
that you can do to prevent the mortal disease reaching 
the tnmk of the tree. 

438. With regard to the felling of Oaks, the Oak which 
is cut in unnter is much more valuable than that which is 
cut in summery but as Oak wood is Oak wood, and as 
Oak wood and Oak bark will sell for more than the same 
quantity of Oak wood alone, we scarcely hear of tfuch a 
thing as a winter-cut Oak. In order to have both; in 
order to have the skim as well as the body, and to have the 
body sound too, some persons have barked their Oaks 
standing, and cut down the trees the succeeding winter. 
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This was practised, sometimes, hundreds of years back; 
but, if it had been of any solid utility ; if it really bad, in 
the end, been attended with profit, the practice would have 
become general ; instead of which, I never saw an Instance 
of it in all my life. I have seen small OAit stuff, ifi the 
hedge-rows in Cornwall and Devonshire, thus skiiined alive, 
and there may be here and there a man that applies the 
practice to large trees. But, at any rate, the practice is very 
rare, and very rare it could not be, if it were unequtvoeally 
profitable. 

439. It is impossible that any reader, after being enabled 
to make the comparison, should notdecide on making Locust 
plantations in preference to plantations of Oak. The 
LocuCT will grow in any soil except in a mere swamp ; and, 
by looking back at my account of the tedious progress of 
the Oak, be will perceive that the Locust tree, at the end 
of three or four years from the seed, would be higher and 
bigger than the Oak tree at the end of twelve or fourteen 
years from the seed; and, when to this important consi- 
deration, are added the superiority in the quiility of the 
Locust, and its great excellence in the forming of coppices 
or underwood, it is impossible for any man to resist the 
conviction tendered to his mind. 

440. Having now given instructions for the propagatbn 
and managenient of the Oak generally ; and believing that 
there is no essential difference in the quality of tbediiferefit 
varieties of our English Oak, I next proceed to give ah 
account of the American Oaks, first observing, however, 
that a sort of Oak very common in ornamental plantatlonsf 
in England, called the Turkey Oak, is a very fast grower 
and a very beautifiil tree, but produces, as I am informed, 
wood greatly inferior to thai of our Eng^lish Oak. The 
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AifBRtcAN Oak9 are/ according to Mich ai/^, twenty-five 
in number; as follows: 1st. Whitb Oak {Quercua JWa) ; 
2d. Black Oak {Qfiercus Jmcioria) ; 3d. Rbi> Oak {Querem 
Rubra) ; 4tb, Swamp Whoti Oak {Quercm Prmm Diicolor) ; 
5th. OvERCDP Whitb Oak {Quercta Macrocarpa)\ 6tb- 
Chbsnut Whitb Oak (Quercus Prinus Palustris) ; 7th. 
ScARUiT Oak {Quercw Cocciaea) ; 8th. Black Jack Oak 
Quercw FerrugineU) ; 9tb. Gbbv Oak {Quercug Amb^ua) j 
lOtb. Mossy Cop Oak {Quercus OUvcBformk) j Uth. Post 
Oak (Quercus Obtmiloba) ; 12kh. OVbr c0p Oak {Quercus 
Lyrata) ; IStiL yBLU)W Oak {Quercus Prinus Jcuminata) j 
14th, Small Chbsnut Oak {Quercus Prmvs Chincafm)*, 
15th Bbrtram Oak {Quercus H^eropkylla) ; 16th. Watbb 
Oak {Quercus JqiMtica) ; 17th. Bbar Oak {Quercus Canisr 
ieri) ; 18th. Barrbn Scrub Oak {Quercus Ckiiesbtiei} ; 19th. 
PfN Oak {Quercus PcJustris) . The foregoing are the decidu-> 
OUR Oaks. The Evergreens are> 1st. The Livb Oak (Qic^cu? 
Firens) ; 2d. The Cork Oak {Quercus Subea) ; 3d. The 
Willow Oak {Quercus PheUos); 4th. Laurbl Oak {Quet" 
cus ImbHcQiria) ; 5th. Upland Willow Oak {Quera^ One- 
no) } 6th. Running Oak {Quercus PumHa). 

441 • These Oaks all differ in some degree> and that degree 
pretty striking. The foliage of thetn all is beautiful^ espe- 
cially afiter it has. been taken by the frost in the fidl of the 
year. Some of the^e Oaks are represented as not growii^ 
much higher tb^n a man's bead ^ and one of them, not 
above a foot and a half high, when it is covered with acorns 
Vending the branches down to the ground. But, I think 
worthy of Recommendation, as trees to be planted in Eng- 
land^ for the purpose of Thtber, none but the Whitr Oak 
and the Black Oak, amongst those of a deciduous cha- 
racter ; and none but the Livtfr Oak amongst those of the 
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Evergreens. A collection of the whole of the sorts planted 
on one spot would be a very curious object, and singularly 
pleasing to the eye ; but, in this work, it is my business to 
speak of the useful only, and therefore I shall confine myself 
to the three sorts of Oaks just mentioned. 

442. The Whitb Oak {Querau Alba) produces some of 
the most yaluable timber in the world : it is as strong as 
our Oak, and almost as elastic as the Hickory itself. It is 
made use of in the making of almost all the implements of 
husbandry, in the making of coaches, in the making of 
sledges ; and, in short, in the making of every thing where 
great strength and toughness is sought to be obtained in a 
small bulk. As a proof of its toughness and elasticity, it 
is made use of for many purposes to which we apply whale- 
bone. A piece of Whitb Oak, sawed out of a plank, and 
planed down to the proper size, makes a whip*handle ; and, 
in America, the carters' long whips, which we make of 
whalebone, covered with leather or .tarred thread, are made 
of WnrTB Oak. My correspondent in America has sent 
me a dozen of coach-whip handles made of this wood, first 
sawed out of a plank, and then planed or turned to the 
proper dimensions ; and one of these whip-handles, together 
with a Hickory whip-handle, may now be seen at my shop 
at Fleet-street. If I were to give a description of all the 
uses to which this wood is put^ I should fill half a vduine 
with that matter alone. The tree attains the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, and it frequently rises still higher. 
It is, however, amongst the least curious and beautiful, ip 
outward appearance, of the American Oaks. The leaf is 
but small, and the shape and colour not very handsome. 
I have found great difficulty in bringing the acorns of this 
Oak in a sound state to England. The shell of the acorn is 
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tender ; the aoorn ripens early in the fall, and if warm rains 
come in the month of November, which they very, fre- 
quently do, the acorns still clinging to the tree, actually 
sprout before they are shaken down by the winds. I have 
not yet succeeded in bringing over any considerable quan* 
tity in really good order ; but I think that, if they were 
beaten off the trees before they were quite ripe, then dried in 
the sun, and packed in very dry sand, they would come to 
hand perfectly safe and sound. The soil in which the Whitb 
Oak delights is precisely that in which our English Oak 
flourishes best. 

443. The Black Oar {Quercus Jtnctoria). This Oak is 
adorned with a very beautiful leaf; very large^ most 
curiously formed^ of a fine green during the summer, then 
purple for a month, and then nearly scarlet for another 
month. This Oak flourishes in the poorest of soils, or, to 
make use of the words of Michaux, ^^ where the soil is 

« 

lean, gravelly, and upeven ;** and yet it frequently attains 
the height of ninety feet, with a trunk four or five feet in 
diameter. 

444. The wood is reddish, with empty pores ; but it is, 
however, very often used for purposes for which the White 
Oak is used, when the latter cannot be easily obtained. 
The bark of this Oak is of great value, and many tons of it 
are imported into England annually from America. From 
parts of the bark of this tree is obtained the Qiiercitron, of 
.which' great use is made in dying wool, silk, and paper- 
hangings. According to several authoi*s who have written 
on this subject, and among others, Docroa Bancroft^ to 
whom, says Michaux, ^^we are indebted for this discovery* 
*^ one part of Quercitron yields as much colouring matter as 
" eight or ten parts of woad." 
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445. The wood b infaior in quality to tbat of our Oak i 
but itR great height and the, the rapidity of ito growth iu 
the coldest of climates aod the poorest of soils, and, above 
all, the value of its bark in dying, recommend it strongly 
to the notice of English planters. I should suppose that a 
wood of this Oa& would come to be fit to bark in England 
in a very few years after the sowing of the acorns ; and 
these acorns have a very thick shell, preserve well, and 
come from America in excellent condition* I have bad the 
plants two feet high, and many of them more than that, in 
the month of October, after sowing jthem in the spring of 

the same year. 

■ 

446. 1^ LiVB Oak {Quercus Firens), Of all the Oaks, 
however, this is the one of the most value. It is evergreen, 
has smooth oblong leaves, of a deep green upon the uj^r 
side, and whitish on the.under side. This tree grows well 
in England, and ripens its seed in England 3 there are 
several trees of it in the King's gardens at Kew, and I have 
seen acorns upon them in a very perfect state* The wood 
is as durable as that of the Locust ; but it is a great deal 
heavier than that or any other wood that I ever saw. It 
does not aflford large timber ; but is extraordinarily prcdific 
in those knees which are so very useful in tbe building of 
ships. I do not find that it ever grows in America to a 
much greater height or size than it reaches here. Michaux 
tells us that it flourishes best near the $eu, and is proof 
against all storms and blasts* He fre<|uently saw it upon 
the 8ea«beacb, or half buried in the movable sands upon 
the downs, where it bad preserved its freshness and vigour, 
though exposed during a long lapse of time to the fiiiy of 
the winter winds and to the ardour of the summer sun. 
This tree naturally spreads its bead somewhat in the form 
of a good stout, lofty apple-tree i this drcumstance causes 
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it to produce such a qwniity of knees. The Americai) 
8hips> wheo for saky are said to be built of Livb Oak aud 
Rci> Cbpar. Ninety 'iiin^ times out of a hundred such 
sayings are false; but the assertion proves beyond all doubt 
the great celebrity of the wood. Michaux tells us that it 
is sought after with most destructive eagerness^ and that 
he considerjs its disappearance from the United States^ within 
fifty years, as nearly certain. 

447. I trust that it will make its appearance in England 
in proportion as it disappears in the United States ; for^ 
besides the utility of it^ besides the great interest the 
country has in its cultivation bere^ it is a large and beautiful 
evergreen, not liable to be broken by the winds^ every twig 
being as tougb as a bit .of rope ; never flinchii^ at the 
frost and snow, and affording the completest of shelters to 
gardens and bouses 

448, With regard to the mode of propagating this famous 
tree, it can only be done from the acorns. I raised some 
from the acornjs la$t year, but they were very few in 
number. One gentleman had them all; and perhaps be bas 
mor^ trees pf the Live Oak than all the rest of the people 
pf England put together, seeing that I think he has about 
two thousand, The acorns are sowed in the same manner 
as directed for the sowing pf the acprns of the common 
Oak ; they attain the height of from five to seven inches 
the first sunamer, and then tbey ought to be renjoved into 
a nursery, in the manner directed for the Rbd Cbdar. But 
tbey need not stand two years in the seed-bed, like the 
Rm9 C«dar, They must be taken out of the §eed-bed with 
the greatest care j but, as to the removing of these trees, 
turn back to, and read with great attention, paragraph 215. 
The Live Oak ought tp stand two years in the nursery, for 
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it will not make much of a shoot the fint year ; and then 
it ought to be planted out where it is to stand; for if 
planted out at a greater age, it will certainly be exposed 
to the risk of not taking root until the top of the plant be 
injured. 

449. As to the preparation of the ground for the final 
plantation, it ought to be after the best possible manner; 
and the planting ought to be performed with extraordinary 
care, the wind and sun being kept from the roots as com- 
pletely as possible; and the planting ought to take place 
early in the fall if it be convenient, or else in Aprils and the 
roots ought to be grouted if the weather be warm. 

450. The Livb Oak is never lo be cut down, after the 
manner of deciduous trees. It must remain entire, for, i^ 
cut down, I much question if it would throw up new shoots. 
This circumstance points out the necessity of putting it 
into plantations when still very small ; for, if large, the 
removal would prevent the root from being able to supply 
sap sufficiently for the first year. This does not so much 
signify in deciduous trees, because, by cutting down, you 
get n new plant when the root is arrived at a state sufficient 
to push it up and maintain it in vigour ; but, as you cannot 
cut down this Evergreen Oak, ^ou must be careful that it 
is never deprived of its due share of sap. 

451 • A plantation of Live Oaks would be a most beautifiil 
thing, and valuable beyond all calculation. A knee, about 
the size and form of one's leg and thigh, when one is sitting 
in a chair with the heel at about a foot and a half from the 
chair ; I mean the leg and thigh of a good stout man, 
however; such a knee would be equal in strength, and 
indeed a great deal stronger, and a great deal less liable 
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to break, than a knee of the same bulk, made even of 
Swedish iron, not to think of the rubbishy stuff, half sand 
and half ore, of which east-iron things are composed. But 
the Live Oak is a spreading tree, thouglt low of stature 
compared with Elms and with other Oaks : it spreads 
about its head to a veiy considerable extent, and you do 
not want it with a straight and long trunk ; you want it for 
the knees, and for other purposes where short lengths are 
sufficient ; and therefore it ought to have room, and ought, 
indeed, to be planted in distances of twenty-five feet, in the 
same manner as I have suggested the propriety of making 
a plantation with the Common Oak. And here 1 beg to 
refer the reader to what I said, a little way back, upon that 
subject. 

452. If the coppice were to consist of Bircb^ instead of 
Haz£l, it might in this case be as well ; for the Birch 
would push up faster than the Hazel, and would not throw 
out such a very great number of shoots from each stem. If 
the plantation be for ornament as well as for use, it is likely 
that the coppice would not be thought of; and then all 
^hat would be required would be an effectual fence, and 
constantly clean land. After the plants attain the height of 
seven or eight feet, a pruning of the lower side-shoots might 
take place, and this pruning might be continued until you 
had got a clear trunk from twelve to twenty feet high : then 
the head ought to be left to form itself into limbs, and those 
limbs to form themselves into knees. 

453. The bark of the Live Oak is never heard of in 
tanning, and therefore the tree is always cut when the sap 
is down. The bark seems to be, indeed, nearly as hard 
as the wood itself; for you frequently see it on the edges 

^KOLZSR Oaks.— The oldest oak in Eagland is supposed to 
te the PMrliament Oak (so called frona the tradition of Edward I. 
^ loldhig a Parliament under its branciies) at Chipstone Park, be- 
loDging to the Duke of Portland ; this park being also the most 
'iucient in the Island. It was a park before the Conquest, and 
.seized as such bytfae Conqueror. The tree is supposed to be 
1500 years old.— The tallest oak in England was also the property 
^ofthe same Nobleman; it was called ^* the. I>ake*s Wa/kine 
Stick*'— higher than Westminster Abbey, and stood till of late 
years.— The largeai oak in Jingland is the Calthorpe oak, York- 
shire 4 it measureaaeventy.eight feet in cireumference where the 
oak meets the ground.- The most productive oak was that oiOc" 
lonas, in Monmouthshire, feUed in lUlO. The bark brousht 300L 
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of pUinks and slabs at the end of twenty years after they 
come from the saw-pits, I never 8aw> that J know of, a 
broken or dead limb in a Liva Oak tree. The twigs are 
so tough, and the limbs have so many minor limbs coimng 
out of them, and they so firmly brace and s^upport each 
other, that the wind seems never to have the smallest effect 
upon this tree ; to c^use an extensive plantation of which 
to be made in England would merit the title of Pukb 
ten thousand times more than ten thousand battles of 
Waterloo. 



TBB rERSIllBOir. 

In Latio, Viogpiros ; in Fremchi Pla^ueminier. 

454* The botanical characters %re : — It has bermaphrodi^ and female 
flowers on tbe same plants and male flowers on separate plants ; tbe herm- 
aphrodite flowers have a lar|^ obtuse permaaent eiiipi^leiiieot of one leaf, 
which is divided into four parts ; the ipwer hi^ one petal n^iici) is fthmwd 
like a pitcher^ ami cut at tbe brim into four M^ments^i ^bipb spre^^d ppfiQ { 
it has eig^ht short bristly stamina firmly joined to the empalement, termi- 
nated by oblong^ summits which have no farina. In the centre is situated a 
roundish germen, supporting^ a lingle quadrified style, crowned by Wi obtuse 
bifid stigma ; the germen afterwards becomes a la.iye gl^bttl^r befry, with 
mapy cells, each includiog one oblong, compre^ise^ h»rd seed. The ma|e 
flowers bave a one-leaved empalement, cut into small acute segments ; the 
petal is thick and four-cornered, cut into four obtuse segments, which turn 
backward \ they have eight short etamina, terminatMl by long, astttf , twin 
summits, but have no germen, 

455. This tree^ whicli is foupd in almost a}l p^irts of tbe 
iUnited States, does not rise to a great height ; but it some- 
times reaches that oi sixty feet, with a diameter of eighteen 
or twenty inches j and I am mistake^ if I have iiot ^e^n it 



<s^0ml tUueB much higher and bigger. The leaves are from 
fpur to SIX ipehes lQiig» of » beautiful green above^^ and of a 
whitish bine pn the underside. It bears a fruit, a soit of 
plum about the 3ize of our largest cherries, and bears it in 
prodigious quantities. The fruit is of a pale red, in thf 
fall of the year, mid when the frost has nipped it, it fre- 
quently is eaten. 

» 

4&6. The wood of this tree is very bard, strong and elastic. 
Af i^HAxnc says that it is used at Baltiniore, in the making 
of large screw/?, and by tinmen for making their n^allets. 
It is employed to make the large wedges,, which assist iron 
wedges in the splitting of the trunks of trees ; for the 
making of the shafts of chaises it stands before eveiy other 
sort of wood except the lance* wood of the West Indies. 
So that, takii^ ornainent and use together^ this b a tree 
very w^U worthy of our attention ; and as to the propaga- 
tion of it, nothing can be more easy. 

4$7« The seed is easily obtained from almost any part of 
the United States. Several seeds are contained in each of 
ti^e little sort of plums above described. They are as hard 
as ^ bit of. pewter, and pliable like a little bit of pewter. 
They ought to. be sowed in itie month of March or April, 
In just the same manner as directed for the Ash. When 
scatjtered on the seed-bed, which they may be very thickly, 
they ought to be pressed down by the back of the spade to 
setde them firmly in the ground, and then covered with 
earjth taken out of the alleys^ which earth ought to lie on 
the beds a little more than an inch deep, and ought to he 
.made very fine in order to suffer the plants freely to come 
up, which they will do very boldly, just in the manner of 
a kidaey-bean, about the middle of the month of May. 
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458. It Is a very bold plant; but, tlie beds aof^ 
theless to be kept perfectly clean from weeds. If lliis be 
done, and if the ground be good, tbey will be frooi m to 
eight inches high in the month of October. In Naweaber^ 
or in the succeeding month of March, they ought to go into 
the nursery, in the manner described in the case of die 
Ash, and at the same distances ; bnt, though the root is 
very bushy, and has nothing of sap belonging to it, the 
plants must be removed with great care, to guard against 
the influence of sun or wind ; because, this is a hard-wooded 
plant ; and all such plants, except the Locust, as iar as 
I know, require particular care in transplanting. They 
might stand two years in the nursery, unless youf perceived 
them to make good shoots the first year ; for unless you 
see a shooC made by the plant, you may be assured that the 
root has not done much in the way of shooting. 

459. When tbey have stood two years at most in the 
nursery, they ought to go to the spot where they are finally 
to stand. Most likely few persons would ever think of 
Persimons except for clumps, for lofty shrubberies, or for 
independent trees. If put into clumps, they might stand 
at about six feet apart at first, and be thinned out vvben 
their want of sufficient room required it. If any one, ever 
should think of making a little wood of Persimons, they 
might be planted in rows of ten feet apart, the plants at 
ten feet apart in the row, and those in the one row 
standing opposite the middle of the intervals of the other 
row. There then would come a row of Hazbl or of 
BiacH at five feet apart between each two rows of the Per- 
simons, and one plant of Hazel or of Birch between 
each two Parsimons, in the Persimon rows : and thus, a 
coppice would be going on, while the trees were growing 
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in height, in the saoie manner as has been suggested in the 
CSBC of the Oak. As the trees advance in height, their 
lower side-shoots should be taken off, in such manner, as to 
secure a clear stem and a straight one, if possible, of 
eighteen or twenty feet long. That is long enough. The 
heads of the trees would then get pretty close together ; 
there would be beauty above and profit beneath j beauty in 
the foliage and profit in the. trunk. 

400. The proper season of cutting down the trees is, of 
course ; the winter; and of the qualities and uses of the wood, 
I have already spoken. I do not say that I recommend any 
one. to make a plantation of Pbesimons; but, it might tie 
done upon a small scale at a very little expense ; and if one 
were planting a coppice of Bibch or of Hazel, it might in 
fact be done at hardly any expense at all. 
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In Latifly Platanu$; in French, Platane. 

461. The botanical characters are :-— It has male and female flowers grow- 
i»g sepantely on the same tree. The flowers are collected in a round bell ; 
they have no petals but very small empalements, which have oblongs 
coloured stamina, terminated by four-cornered summits. The female 
flowers have scaly empalements and several small concave petals, with several 
awl-shaped germen sittini^ upon the styles crowned by curved stig^mas ; these 
are collected in large balls* The germen turns afterwards to a roundish seed 
fitting upon the bristly style and surrounded with downy hair. 

462. This is one of the trees in knowledge with regard 
to the propagation of which I pride myself; and the reader 
will see that it is not without reason, when he comes to that 
part of this article, in which I am to speak of the experi- 
ment made last summer in the raising of Planes. 




Turn Plavb* 

43Sk There are two diitlnct species of Pbmes: liie 
Oriental Plane and the Oceidental Plane ^ one belongs to 
Asia and the other to America. We have long bad them 
both in England ; somettmes very fine ; bnt always less 
fine than they would have been, bad they been raised from 
the seed. The OatSKTAL Flavm is that which sfcedr tit 
bark annually or biennially. The bark peels ofl; by piece- 
meal, and hew bark comes in its stead* The OcaDJBMTAL 
Plans does not change its bark in this manner. The trunk 
of the former tree is of a. grey colour; Aat of the latt^ is 
rather of a greenish red. Tiie leaves of the OccinsNTAi* 
Plans are larger than those of the Obismtal Plans $ and 
it grows to a greater height and in a more erect niauner t 
both are noble trees ; and if they were raised from- seed^ 
instead of being mised from Layers^ they would be full as 
large and lofty as they are in their native countries* Mil« 
LBR relates that he has read of an Oribntal Plane '^ which 
^^ was growing at a villa of the Emperor Caligula; the 
'^ trunk of which was so large, as, when hollowed, to make 
*^ a room therein, to entertain ten or twelve persons at a 
^' repast, and for their servants to wait upon tbem.'^ Millsr 
speaks of another of these Okisntal Planbs, which was of 
so great a magnitude, ^^ that Xkrxes made his army 
^^ (which consisted of seventeen hundred thousand men) 
*' halt for some days to admire the beauty and tallness of 
^^ this tree, which he called his mistress, his minion, his 
'^ goddess; and^ when he was obliged to part with it> be 
'^ caused a figure of it to be stamped on a gold medal^ 
*^ which he continually wore about his neck." Well would 
it be for some people, for some poor oppressed nnd miserable 
millions, if their Sovereigns ddigbted in mistresses^ minions 
and goddesses of a character so inoffensive, and so liftle 
calculated to produce taxation and beggary, This tpll and 
lovely goddess never meddled, I warrant her^ in affiiirs^ 
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which ougiit to be left wholly to men $ never broke np 
cotttioik^ or fhistnited political arrangements and plans ; 
nerer squandered away a wretched people's earnings^ either 
ii^ decorating herself or creating fortunes for her minions. 
Happy subjects of Xkrxbs ! and success^ say I^ to those. 
Sovereigns who are fond of trees, and who prefer them to 
goddesses made of corrupt flesh and bloody wheUier tlie 
goddesses be fat or lean. 

464. The Occidental Plane does, perhaps, surpass in 
lieight and si2e that of the East. In America its common 
nan^ is the BuTTOt^-wooi>, from the form of the ball con- 
taining its seed, a particular description of which I shall 
give by-and-by. To hear this vulgar, pitiful name, one 
would imagine that the tree must be but a pitiful tree $ 
yet, it is the largest tree in the world; and as will 
by-and-by be seen, its seed is very little bigger than that of 
the lettuce plant. Miller speaks of an Occidental Plans 
that had been known in America, to be thirty-six feet round; 
M icfiAiTx speaks of one, which was measured by himself 
and his travelling companion, and which they found on 
the right bank of the Ohio, thirty-six miles from Marietta, 
which measured, at four feet from the ground, forty^seven 
feet in circumference ; and, of course, the diameter of which 
was fifteen feet and eight inches. If this tree had been 
holkxwed out, and a round table put in the centre of it, 
a greater company than that of Caligula might have 
feasted in this vegetable dining-room. The elder Michaux 
measured another tree, which was forty feet four inches, 
round at five feet from the ground ; which latter tree be^ 
came renowned from General Washjmgix^n having mea-* 
sured it twenty years before. Michaux says that this tree 
is seen in the mixed woods with a trunk several feet in 
diameter at the height of sixty or seventy feet ; and that it 
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begins to ramify near the summits of the general mass of 
trees. It is very well laiown^ that the families of the 
SauATTARs, or first settlers, frequently scoop out the trunks 
of these trees ; and live in them as houses for years together. 
These surprisingly large tmnks are sometimes fashioned 
into Canobs, and Michaux speaks of one of these, which 
was made to sail on the river Wabash, that was sixty-Jive 
feet long, and that would, of course, carry more than a 
hundred persons. 

465. This is quite enough as to the size the tree is capable 
of attaining. The wood is used for all those purposes that 
the soft woods are generally applied to. It is frequently 
used, in America, in the making of bedsteads, and some- 
times in the interior of the building of Jiouses. It is used 
universally as butchers' blocks, and for all similar purposes, 
it being less inclined to split or chip away than blocks 
made of any other kind of wood. It is also used for blocks 
on board of ship ; for, though it is rather too light, it 
has the excellent quality of not being prone to split or 
crack. 

466. In England it will hardly ever be planted in woods 
merely for the sake of the timber ; but for avenues, for 
clumps, for independent trees, in grounds of large space, it is 
one of the finest trees in the world. It is even more rich and 
shady in foliage than the Orikntal Px^^ne, and does not, 
like that, shed part of its leaves in the summer. It is pre- 
ferable beyond all measure to Elms; even its timber is 
better; it grows beyond measure faster; and its leaves 
retain their freshness during the whole of the summer, and 
it is never infested, as the Elm very frequently is, by those 
caterpillars which make it an object of ugliness instead of 
an object of beauty. 
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467- Having now given a description of the Planb, I 
next proceed to give instructions as to the manner of rais- 
ing it. It is curious that Millbb^ while he says that 
he has raised Planss from the seed^ seems to place no 
reliance upon that method^ but resorts to the Cuttings and 
the JLayers; and thus it is, that they are raised, by all our 
gardeners and nurserymen; and thus it is, that we have no 
Plane trees in England, but many brandies of trees. We 
scarcely ever see them going up with a clear straight trunk, 
to any considerable distance. The ti*unk is in fact a great 
limb of a tree^ and it throws out branches after the manner 
of a limb J and never goes on rising straight upwards until 
it gets to a great height, and then begins to ramify. I have 
seen Pi^anes in America a great deal more than a hun- 
dred feet high, straight as gun-sticks, and with heads be- 
ginning to spread sixty or seventy feet from the ground. 
The reason is, that these trees come from the seed 3 but 
I am sure that the gardeners and nui'serymen in England, 
who might raise them so much cheaper from seed than in 
any other way, do not know how to do it, or they never 
would resort to the tardy and expensive mode of raising 
them by cuttings or layers. 

468. I imported enough of the seed of the Occidental 
Plane to furnish all England with trees; I sowed some 
every year, from 1822 to 1826 inclusive; and when I ought 
to have had hundreds of thousands every year, I got only a 
very few hundreds of plants. Last spring,, the spring of 
1827, I was resolved to take particular pains about the 
matter. I sold some of the seeds in my boxes of seeds ; 
and, in a catalogue which accompanied the boxes, I directed 
the seeds to be sown upon sifted, mould, and then to be 
covered with sifted mould only about an inch deep. This 
I did myself, sowing many beds in this way ; and, to my 
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great mortiflcalion, I fouad tbat I bad got, after ail, only 
about Jive or six hundred planU! I gently moved the top of 
the ground ip many places, saw that the seeds had struck^ 
cover.ed over the places again, making sure that, as there 
was a root already come, there would also come a plant, 
I waited, however, in vain ; for though the leaves of the 
plants actually came out of the seed under the ground, only 
the very few that I have mentioned ever made their appear* 
ance above ground. 

469. I here request the reader to turn back to the account 
of my experiments with regard to tlie Birch seed, which 
account the reader will find in paragraphs l&8y 159, 160 
and 161 . Accident led me to perceive, or I think I may 
call it attentive observation, thau Biacn trees were to be 
obtaiiled by sowing the seeds upon the ground. Why then^ 
thought I, may it not be the s^me with regard to the seed$ 
of the Plans ? The form and substance of the seed seemed 
to forbid the hope ; but, neveitheless, Planes must come 
from the seeds dropped on the ground in Americat and 
I resolved to try the thing at any rate. 

470. The SEED of the Plane comes in a round ball, as 
nearly as possible an inch in diameter, through the centre. 
The seed itself is in the form of a round nail without a head^ 
tapering from the hummer end tq the point | it is about 
two thirds of an inch long] the point of it ha9 a parcel of 

stuflf like cotton wool attached to it, and this is packed 

* 

round a little hard ball in the centre of the large ball. The 
seeds are so formed that the points of all of them go into 
and are attached to a part of this wool, while their big 
ends, pressed close together, form the circumference of 
the ball. When the ball is ripe and dry, it tumbles to 
pieces^ or, falling from the tree, each seed find« a wing 
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in its portion of wool/ and is thus scattered abroad by thf 
T^nds. 

471. The seed, as I have called it above^ is, however, 
only the coat of the seed. It is a little brown thing, in the 
shape of such nail as 1 have described before. There is 
nothing of vegetation that appears in it j but, if ci^FefuIly 
opened, after having been for a while steeped in warm 
water, you can discover a little point of white pUh$ but 
even then, after the soaking, not exceeding in bulk the point 
of a common pin ; beyond all measure smaller than the pith 
of a Lettuce seed. From this comes, from this mere atom 
comes, such immense trees I I'his is a more wonderful 
thing than all the other wonders of the vegetable creation. 

472. Now, the reader will perceive^ that this atom otpUh 
is not of sufficient strength i;p force up out of the ground the 
thick and tough covering which nature has put around it« 
The manner of growing in seeds is, the root starts first, 
and, when it has acquired sufficient strength, it forces up 
the head. The root of the Plane comes out at the point 
of the nail, as I have called it; but this root has not suffi- 
cient strength to force up, through any thing of a covering 
of ground, so comparatively large and long a thing as the 
shank and butt of the nail. When covered with ground, 
therefore, the root starts, the leaves come out under the 
ground, but without the means of being forced up out of 
the ground $ and this is, too, the case of the fiirch and of 
many other seeds. 

473. I, therefore, as the result of these refleotions and 
observations, went to work> and proceeded thus : I bmke 
the Plane balls to pieces, rubbed them well with the hand 
to separate the wool from tbe seeds ; sifted out the seedM as 

s2 
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you would grain from chaff; put the seeds soaking in luke- 
warm water for eight-and*forty hours ; took the seeds out 
of the water^ and mixed them with finely-sifted fresh earth, 
ten gallons of earth to one gallon of seeds ; put the mixture 
upon a smooth place upon the bare ground ; turned and 
re-mixed the heap every day, for four or five days, keeping 
it covered with a mat whenever the turning and mixing 
was not going on ; and, as soon as I perceived here and 
there a root beginning to appear, I sowed the seeds upon 
a bed of sifted earth, mixed with the sifted mould just as 
they came out of the heap, 

474. There the seeds lay then^ pretty nearly as thick as 
they could well lay, on the top of the ground. In this state 
I watered them gently every evening with a fine-rosed 
watering pot, kept them securely shaded from the sun by 
mats, by the means of fram^ or hoops to keep the mats 
from touching the ground^ and took the mats off every 
evening at about an hour after sun-set. In about a week, 
I saw the roots coming out at the point of the nail, and 
going down into the ground. Soon afterwards, the nails, 
as I call them, began to raise their.heads. In a few days 
they were all standing bolt upright, and in a few days more, 
the rusty looking coat was shuffled 6^, and out came the 
seed leaves, resembling, as nearly as possible, the seed leaves 
of the Red Beet-root, or those of the Mangel Wurzel. 

475. After this, I shaded the plants less and less, till they 
became hardy enough to be exposed during the whole of 
the day. Instead of being done in April, this work was not 
done until the month of July ; and therefore the plants were 
a mere nothing in point of size in the month of October ; 
and were hardly in a condition to resist the frost without 
some degree of covering. I am now about to plant them 
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out^ and they will, I daresay, be very fine plants by the 
next fall. In this manner they will stand in the seed-bed, 
at less than an inch apart. A small space will give you 
thousands and thousands of plants, at the expense of a very 
few shillings. 

476. As to the treatment of the plants after the seed-bed, 
they should be put into a nurseiy in the manner directed 
for the Ash. They have excellent roots, move without 
risk, strike off at once ; and if, by early frosts or some other 
accident, the leading shoot bennjured, you have only to cut 
off the injured part, down to the first live bud you come to : 
another leader comes immediately ; the little crook that is 
made by the change of the leader is completely grown out 
the first year, and the tree grows up as straight as a rush. 
These trees might stand one year or even two in the 
nursery, before being finally planted out ; but they should 
not stand longer, if you mean to have straight and beautiful 
trees. Whether planted in clumps or in single trees, there 
must be an effectual fence extending in such a way as to be 
at five feet distance from the trunk of the tree in every di* 
rection. It is little short of a mark of idiocy to plant trees, 
and especially trees for ornament, and then to turn cattle in 
to eat them ! Yet, how often is this done ! The ground 
ought to be kept clean until the tree attains a good height. 
If you plant large trees, they must and they will be leaning 
trees. The witid will make them take a leaning posture, 
before the rpot be sufficiently powerftil to cause them' to 
stand in an erect attitude. The roots of trees are their 
foundations, their buttresses, their spurs; and if these do 
not come until after the tree begins to lean on one side, 
they will indeed prevent it from falling, as an old wall is 
prevented from &lling by buttresses placed against it; but, 
as these will never make the wall to stand upright, so the 
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roots of a tree will nerer restore it to its erect attitude^ if it 
Once b^a to lean. 

477* The Plane should, like most other deciduous trees, 
be cut down to the ground the year after it is planted out ; 
it will then send up a surprisingly strong shoot ; and the 
tarunk will go on in a manner as straight as a guu«stick. 
As it goes on risings the lower skle-shoots should be taken 
off, always cutting close with a sharp knife, until you have 
got a clear trunk to the leiigth that you desire* 
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478« The Botanical charaoten are ;^Tbe male and female flowers grow 
upon separate trees. The male flowers or katkins have one ublong, loose, 
cylindrical empalement, which ts imhricated. Und«r each scate, which is 
oblong, plain, and cut on the border, ii situated a single flower without auj 
petals having a aectarlttHi of ona ieaf^ turbinated at the bbttomi and tubulua 
at the top, and eight stamina terminated by large four-cornered summits. 
The female flowers are in katkiift, like the male, but have no stamina; they 
have an oval, acute-pointed germen, with scarcely any style, crowned by a 
four-poiilted itigma* The geHned becomes afterwardi an oval capeul^^ with 
two )KUt» iflclodlng natty ovid seeda having haiiy down* 

479. This is a very numerous^ and, according td my 
taste, is, for the most part, a very worthless femlly of trees. 
They all bear a seed in katkins, which come qui early in 
the spring, and the leed contained in which is ripe when 
the katkins (all, whicli is generally late in May, or the be^ 
ginning of June. All the sorts may be rrfsed from cuttings* 
A cutting, or truncheon, stuck into the ground, prochiees 
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tha tree; aAd> in genertil, a very ugly tree it iss; but it 
grows &st; yields a great deal of stuff t6 make rough 
boards of^ outgrows a Fir beyofid all conlparisbn, and 
makes good stuff for packiug-cases, and other things for 
which pasteboard is a little too weak. 

480. The sorts that we have in England, are the Abmlis 
Trbk {PopubM Jlba) ; the Aspbn {Papuhis Tremula) i the 
Black FbPLAft (PopHlus Nigra); and that well-known 
great, staring, ugly thing, called the Lombard v Poplar, 
which, to all its other amiabi&qualities, is very apt to fur-* 
nish its neighbours with a surplus population of caterpiU 
lar and other abominable insects. The first of these, the 
Abblb, is, however, a really fine tree, grows to a great 
size and great height, especially near running water, and 
produces timber, by no means to be despised. The wood 
takes a fine polish, it is close*grained, though light; and is, 
take it altogether, and considering all its uses, far prefera- 
ble to the wood of'thoi Elm; but I have never seen it of 
any considerable size, except in rich land, or very near to 
running wltter« 

48L The largest I ever saw, and the loftiest also, stands 
opposite to a fine farm>*house, near the Thames, on the road 
firom Hampton to Chertsey Bridge. The leaves of this 
tree are white on the under side, and give the tree a white 
appearance when blown up by the wind. The trunk, also, 
is of a whitish hue, speckled with black. This trae throws 
up abundance of suckers. If standing wb^re the suckers 
are mowed off by the scythe at hay-cutting time, it will 
aend up a new crop for the bext yean Hence, this fine tree 
is always raised from sucker94 Like parent like child, and 
the young trees send out suckers, and infest the whole 
neighbourhood with them, by the time they attain the 
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height of ten or twenty feet. These suckers are put into 
nuriseries wlien they are small^ stand there till they are 
large \ and then^ when planted out^ are sure to lean on one 
side. 

482. The Aspen has a little round leaf that is continu- 
ally in motion when there is a breath of wind. Thet wood 
of this tree is certainly good for as little as any wood can 
well be. It is found in almost all our coppices ; and it con- 
tinues to be found there, because people do not take the 
pains to root it out. I never heard of any man that ever 
thought of raising, or that ever wished to have, an Aspen 
tree. If there should happen to be such a man^ he may be 
gratified at any time, by cutting oflf a tiiinchcon in Febru- 
ary, of about two or three feet long, and sticking one-half 
of it into the ground. The tree will come from this siniple 
opei*atioo, and this is a great deal more pains than it is 
worth. 

483. The Black Poplar, or, as it is more frequently 
called, the Black Italian Poplar, is a surprising thing 
for quickness of growth. It is almost incredible, the size 
to which a tree of this sort will attain in good ground in 
the course of fifteen or twenty years. I planted some of 
these trees in the plantation mentioned in paragraph 350. 
They were, when planted, of about the same height of the 
rest of the trees; but, at the end of seven or eight years, 
they were so. lofty and so big, that the plantation looked 
like here and there an old tree, with a parcel of little ones 
planted round it. They were twice as big, and half as high 
again, even as the Locusts. Thus situated, they were a 
great dissight to the plantation, and I cut them down, and 
tore up the roots, to put a stop to their breeding of suckers. 
At the same time, I thinned out the Locusts, had the 
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brush af both cut off and carried away \ but the trunks 
were laid down in the plantation, and, from some cause 
which I now do not recollect, they remained there until the 
next winter, when I had them taken away. The men, as 
they brought the trunks out of the plantation, threw them 
down upon the adjoining grass ground, and one of the 
Poplars, pretty nearly as big round as my thigh, at the butt, 
snapped short asunder. I had planted the trees in conse- 
quence of the high encomiums passed on this sort of Poplar 
by Mr, Pontby, in his book on ^^ Profitable Planting J' The 
snapping asunder of this trunk was quite enough for me. 
I instantly cut down and grubbed up evpry tree of the kind 
that I had upon my premises. I examined the rest of the 
trunks, and found them all very little better than touch- 
wood. Nevertheless, this is a monstrous producer of boards 
for packing cases, or for any other temporary uses where 
durability is not required. The form of the trunk is spiral, 
and the tree throws out no vei^ large limbs ; but it pro- 
duces wood in the trunk faster than any other tree that I 
have ever seen. 

484. This tree throws out suckers, but not so numerously 
as the Abelb. It is generally raised by the means of cut- 
tings, about as big as your finger and a yard long, which 
are put into the ground in the month of February to the 
depth of half their length. They will send up shoots the 
first year, only one of the stoutest of which shoots, should be 
left. Thus will come a tree, whieh ought to be planted out 
in the same manner as directed for the Ash. 

w 

485. As to the Lombardy Poplar, it is so utterly worth- 
less, so ugly, and so filthy, that I cannot bring myself to 
say any thing about it, except that it may be raised by 



eillier truocbeons or cuUingSi in the manner before pottited 
out* 

486. Of tbe Amskican Pofiaiui, thefe are ten sorts :*^ 
tbe CAmouNKAN Poplar {Popuku ^ii^tilato) ; tbe Cotton 
WooB {Papabis Canadensis) $ the Black Poplar {Popahi 
Hudionka); the Virginian Poplar {Pcpului MoUmfera)^ 
the Cotton Trbb {Pojmlus Hargentea) $ the Balsam Poplar 
(Popttlti^ BaUamifera), or Tacamahaca Tree; the HjRARr- 
LBAVED Poplar {Pcpulus CancUcans). Besides these, there 
are the American White PoPlaH {Pojmlas Canescens) 5 the 
American Aspen (Populus tVemuMdes) ; and the American 
Large Aspen {Populus Grandidenia). 

ASJ. Uke the Ei^glish Poplars, the wood of all these is 
good for very little; and can be very seldom nsed in a 
country where excellent sorts of timber are so numerous 
and BO abundant. Cuttings and truncheon^ even if we had a 
mind to raise the trees, could not be brought from America. 
They may be all raised in that manner; and if any body 
has a mind to possess this American collection, the seed 
might be easily brought over. 

488. Now, if it were desirable to have very fine and 
beautiful Poplar trees, why not raise them from the seed ? 
One complaint against the Poplar Trees, \i^ that they 
drop their katkins in such abundance, that they litter the 
ground all about, and make the neighbouring lawns and 
walks so very unsightly. These katkins at*e full of little 
oblong seeds covered with a soft down. I never sowed any 
of them I but, I am sui-e that the trees may be raised easily 
from the seeds. I do not know that the seed would send 
the plant up, from under ground, because the kernel, in 
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proporUoD to Its size^ is very. much loaded with its wool 
9nd its shell; and^ therefore^ it might act like the kernel of 
the Planei vegetate under the ground^ and never send up a 
plants bu<^ I am very sure^ that the plants may be raised 
from seed, by sowing the seed in the sam^ manner as that 
which I have, on my own experience^ recommended to be 
practised in the case of the Pi^anb. 



In Latin Laurus Sassafrns ; in French Sassafras. 

489. The botanical characters are : — It has male and hermaphrodite flow- 
ers on different plants; the male flowers have no empalements ; they have 
one petal, which ts cut into six seg^ttiehts at the top, and nine itamlna which 
are ihdtin^ than tbe 'petal, standin^^ by threes, terminated Hy slender aum- 
ii^ita* Tbe hernaphrodite flowers have no enpalemeats ; they have one 
petal, which is slightly cut into six segments at the top. lo the bottom is 
situated an oval germen supporting a single btyle of the same length with the 
petal. Clowned by an obtuse sti^a, attended by six or eight stamina : there 
aift twto globolAr glands^ BtMdtng upon very ibort fact stalks, fixed to the 
basis of the petal. The germen afterwards becomea an oval berry with one 
cell, enclosing one seed of the same form. 

490. This is called by the botanists a Laurel j and the 
reader might be apt to suppose it to be an evergreen, which 
it is not. 1 am writing about ^rees and underwoods of uti^ 
lity, and not of mere ornament ; but if there be both com- 
prised in the same tfee, it being greatly ornamental, cer- 
tainly does not lessen its utility anymore than the beauty of 
a maid servant lessens the utility of the activity, cleanliness, 
skill, civility, and excellent good humour, with which that 
description of persons genei*ally perform their various and 
very necessary functions. The use of the Sassafras is to 
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be found io its bark, and particularly in the. bark of its rootg, 
which has now been in general use all over Europe, amongst 
the practiscrs of the healing art, for upwards of two hundred 
years. For myself, I must say, that I have had no experience 
of its utility; but others have, or think they have, which, in 
such a case, is pretty nearly as good. 

491* Bark, wood, leaf, seed, flower, all have a pretty 
strong, and by no means a disagreeable, odour ; and one 
never would imagine that it was m^dictne, if one did not so 
often hear it talked of as an excellent sudorific. The Ame- 
ricans gather the flowers in the spring, and carry them to 
the great cities, M'here the overcharged speculators stand 
in need of stomachics, and, for various weighty reasons, 
of something to purify the blood; and, if the Sassafras 
Would but purify the morals at the same time, it ought to 
be cultivated liberally in every mercantile and manufac- 
turing town of the mother as well as of the daughter 
country. The farming people, taking compassion on the 
overgorged citizens, and not, doubtless, from any desire to 
' drain their purses while they are purifying their blood, 
gather the flower in the month of May, in Long 
Island for instance, carry them down to New York in great 
quantities, and there charge for them only the very mode- 
rate price of four English pence a pint; when any long 
Yankee, assisted by a little bit of a ladder, would easily 
gather twenty bushels a day ! Yet you see the " Yorkers *' 
running to the market with all possible eagerness to obtain 
this means of restoring or preserving their health, never 
imagining that they would stand in no need of Sassafras 
tea, if they would but abstain a little from their breakfasts 
of beef-steaks, and their glasses of grog from morning 
to night. 
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492. The farmei*s, in many places^ boil the young shoots 
in water^ to which they add some treacle, and which, when 
it has stood some time to ferment, they call ^* beer/' and 
drink it as such (alternately with their grog) during the 
whole of the summer. Michaux says, that the dried leaves 
and the young branches of the Sassafras contain a muci- 
laginous principle ; and that, ^^ in Louisiana, the leaves are 
^' used by the inhabitants to thicken and to give a high 
'^ relish to their pottage." 

493. Such are the medical, the culinary, and domestic 
uses of this tree ; but, in this country, it will scarcely ever 
be planted with a view to profit, except for the sake of its 
barky though its wood is not an inferior one by any means. 
A proof of its being pretty good is, that if is frequentiv 
used for the making of posts in farm fences ; sometimes 
for joists and rafters ; more frequently still for bedsteads, 
which, on account of its odour, perhaps, are known to be 
never infected with ^^ insects," as Michaux, having con- 
tracted the habit of American delicacy, calls fleas, bugs, 
and lice. But here would arise a difficulty, namely, what 
are to become of the ^* insects" if the body happen to take 
them into the bed* An excellent cleanser of the body the 
bedstead might.be ; but then the '' insects'' must be abso- 
lutely compelled to beat a march, and would then distribute 
themselves all over the house. 

494. The bark is the thing for which we 'must look at 
this tree as an article of profit. Very large quantities of 
it are brought into all the countries of Europe, and to this 
country amongst the rest. Sometimes it is imported in the 
shape of oil or extract ; and there are manufactories in 
America for the purpose of obtaining these from the bark. 
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I remember seeing one, in New Jjirsbt, with not less, I am 
•ure, than five hundred wagon loads of the exhausted bark 
lying in the neighbourhood of the building. Our Custom- 
tariff shows that we import a great deal ; and, if it can be 
produced here, out of our own land, no political economist 
that ever crossed the Tweed shall make me believe that it 
would not be better for us to do this, than to send English 
manufactures^ paid for in great part out of the poor-rates, 
to be exchanged for this article in America. 

496. After all, however, with me the great reoommen* 
dation is, the singular beauty of the tree. It sometimes, in 
good land, attains the height of forty or fifty feet, but it 
does not grow very fast after the first six or seven years ; 
and, therefore, as timber, it is excelled by so many other 
trees, and, as underwood, it being good for nothing, the 
Sassafras cannot be spoken of as a tenant of woods or 
coppices, but, for hedge rowt, it*would be excellent. It is 
hardy in the extreme ; it will thrive on the most arid soil. 
It is seen In company with that hardiest of trees, the Rbj> 
CaoAR ; it sends out suckers like an.EuiJBR. When once 
there is a stem of it in a hedge row, you are sure to have 
it there in abundance, until you clearly grub up the 
whole row, 

496. Then, as to the beauty of the tree, I scarcely know 
one that surpasses it. The leaf is, in substance, that of the 
Common Laurel ; but, in colour, more bright and pleasing 
to the eye ; and, as ' to the shape of the leaf, the leaves 
have various shapes upon the same tree; some oblong, 
others much broader than long, and having one, two, three> 
or four deep openings in their sides, fiill half as deep as the 
openings between, itlie fingers of a man's hand. The tree 
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comes into bloom very early in the spring, and is covereH 
all over with large bunches of yellow flowers, each flowep 
rather insignificant in itself, but the whole making a very 
gay show. In the fall of the year, in tbeknonth of Ootobef 
in Long Island^ the seeds become ripe; they stand upon 
stalks of a red colour, at the end of which there are red 
cups, very much in the form of an aie«glass, and into the 
cups the small end of the berry, which is precisely of tiie 
shape of a hen's egg, and which is of a deep purple colour ; 
into ibis red cup, of the shape of an ale '•glass, the small 
end of the purple egg just enters, and is apparently there 
held by nothing. The tree, at this season, is stitl more 
beautiful than in the spring, if you come near it ; for, 
though it is generally loaded with seeds, these cannot be 
seen from a distance, like the flowers, which come out in 
the spring, while the leaves are very young and smril. As 
soon as the berries become purple, they are ripe ; and, as 
soon as they are ripe, they are, if you wait one single day 
top long, devoured by the birds. 

407« I^ is very singular that so beautiful a tree should 
have so long continued to be so rare in England as it is. I 
never saw but two in England, one in Kew Gardens, and 
the other in a little garden which, when I saw it, belonged 
to the Dowager Lady Lonsdale, near the Banks of the 
Thames, in Fulfaam Parish. I first saw this tree about 
twenty years ago* I saw it again about five yearit back, 
and it was grown very much. After my I'etum from Ame* 
rica, in 1819, 1 asked a nurseryman how he sold young 
Sassafras plants ? He told me that he had none, and that 
such a thing was not to be bad under a guinea, or half*a* 
guinea at the least. 1 asked him why he did not import 
the seed from America ? and he told me that that was of 
no us6> for that it could not bo made to grow ; but that be 
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should like to get some of the plants. The truth is, that 
the few that there are in Englaud (except those that I have 
raised from the seed) have been raised from suckers, 
coming from plants^ originally brought from America. It 
was difficult to make me believe^ that the seed would not 
grow in England ; and, therefore, as soon as' I got some 
land, I began to import the seed ; and, I sowed it, ai 
course, but for years I never got any plants. 

4S6. This seed is a most curious thing. It has a pulp oa 
the outside, within that pulp a thin shelly within that shell 
a plump fleshy kernel vei*y large in proportion to the whole 
bulk of the berry. I, for want of looking into Miller, ex- 
pected such soft seeds to come up the first summer after 
they were sown ; and never seeing them come up, I, year 
after year, dug up the ground and sowed it with something 
else. MiLLBR would have told me, that the seeds lie two 
years in the ground, and sometimes three yoirs; in short, 
he would have told me all that I now know ; for, in Uie 
spring of the year 1826 1 sowed several small beds of these 
seeds. I resolved not to break them up the first year ; and 
last spring, they came up tolerably well ; and I have sold 
several hundreds of them this winter. Nurserymen have 
generally a strange aversion to the raising of trees from 
seeds ; and it appears that this aversion is hei-editary, going 
down from father to son, and fi-om master to af^rentice ; 
for Miller, after teaching the mode of raising the trees 
from seeds, immediately tells us, that the general practice 
is to raise them from layers, which is very seldom attenfied 
vAth success ; and that, says he, is the reason, why this tree 
is so very rare in England. The truth is. Miller's book 
was too large : there was too much of it. for a gentleman 
to read ; and as to gard^iei's, they were, in his time, as 
th^y are in these times, much too wise, and of a great deal 
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too much experience, to suffer themselves to be directed 

by books, 

> • 

499. One whole year therefore, you must wait for the 
seed coming up ; that is to say, if you sow it tliis spring, 
you must. wait til) next spring before you can see the plants 
come above grcmnd; and sometimes you must wait even 
another year in addition, soft as the seed is when it goes 
in^ the ground^ There is doubtless something in the oil^ 
or some other matter that is about it, wtuch requires that 
length of time, to subdue its powers of preventing vege- 
tatioQ. 

fiOO. The young plants will attain the height of from five 
to seven inches the first summer ; and then, early in the 
month of Noviember, they ought to be removed, with all 
possible ^are, iolo a nursery^ the ground of which ought to 
be yery good and made very fine, the manner of removal 
being the same as tbat directed for the Am in paragraph$ 
120, 121 and 122» In this nursery these plants ought to 
stand two or three years. If they lose their points in the 
seed-bed, as they are apt to do if there be sharp early frosts, 
you must cut the poiAl back to the first live bud, and then 
the tree wUl shoot up again. They will not make much 
progress thefinst year ; for the wood is hard, and the plant 
of slow growth, while very young; bu^ when once it gets 
to be two or three ieet high, it pushes on at a fair rate. ; 

501. Having stood in the nursery two or three years, the 
plants ought to be put in the spot where they are finally 
to grow. Great care must be taken in the removal ; but if 
the work be well done, the plants are sure to grow. When 
the plants have stood two years, they may safely be cut down 
if you choose ; and then, <hey will send up a shoot of two 
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or three ft^t lohg the firat yeftr. If^ou wbb to fanre tb6 
tree lofty, you must keep the lower side-shoots pruned aUt, 
in the manner directed for other deciduous trees, always 
eottlng with a ftbliqi^ knife Md dole to llie trunk/ tf you 
phinl in h0dge-r#wa, or in itinifcberieBi md #0 not want tbt 
tree «> attain any croptUerable Mght, the best way would 
b^ to eut off, within a fiiot or a fool and n half of Iho 
groond, this will bring out two or thMe stout shoots, iheiMe 
will becomn limbs in dme^ and yon will ha^e a 16^ tre^ 
with a wida spraadhigf h#ad» 

502. When once the tree gets to be as big as your arm 
at the butt, it will begin to throw out suckers, especially 
if tha lateral roots shouM be oot Or torn by the plough or 
spHde. Thesa suckata, if the>^ ooMm up in th^ hedge-wwir, 
niay stand till ihey throw out 6nck«r6 again ; aod «hey will 
mon fpread along a hedge-row of savaral hundred yards In 
langth^ yielding «i iminiinsii quantity of thut idhAriou& 
bayk, the tiatuna of whiah Is so j^reetaas^as %o amm 1% to 
b^ Imported, mi to b« pomhtted Md (kmbu^m^) thoogh 
loaded wiA II hta?y duty. 

•;.-.• • •: . • 
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' 60$. NoW) our hoc^roWs ora gaiuHtdiy Mled with ait 
sorts of rubbidi) M^^ns, B&ii StplM^> Sol^o^ai^ Oaat 
8«>uiti«, Ekoaa S^rtm^, BtiAiiaus^ Kmkb^holm^ and vtA^ 
dw othar good-^far^o^ing tblfigs, whieh ar^^ at tha samo 
time^ «i unsighily as ihay pra wo'tfalasd. Any where near 
a good house, the Sassafras would make beautiful Hbbgs 
RoMrs. In' aWmps, tn indepeiidabt ivm^ iipait lawas, in 
shmibberias, Any would be singutarly oroammtali o<yMM4 
wtlh Idoasoaai yai^ early in tlie spi4ng {not later than the 
90th March) 1 loaded with finq bright laa^res all tbo auaft- 
mar, whidli leaves die in tbo fall of ibe brightest y^low 
colour; this tre^ tinitiag ai} the^a qualities, n^mld, If if 
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were to beeome common, be redljr an ornament to the 
country ; end common it may be^ if people will take the 
pains to tend for the seed. I have sold the trees this year 
for a shilling a-piece ; next year> if I have good luck^ I dare 
say I shall sell them^for twenty or thirty shillings a hun* 
dred ; and. If I keep on my nursery affair^ I should not 
wonder if I were to sell them the year after» for ten or 
fifteen shillings a hundred ; in the mean while^ I am now 
about to sell some of the seed ; and therefore, other people 
may raise them if they will, at the rate perhaps of five for 
a peony. 



VBS VBOmr (BZiA(«). 

In Latin, Prunus Sylvestris. 

^. Hm b^tanieal «hfiract«rfi are ;^Tbe flaww b«8 s beU*skftped enap«k- 
meat of one leaf, wi into live parts ; it has five larye roundis)! petals which 
spread open^ aud are inserted iu the empalement ; and from twenty to 
thirty stamina which are nearly as long as the petals, and w» also i&Mrted 
in tha empalemtnt, terminalfsd hy tvis summito. It hft« a roimdisli Germen 
•VPPQrtiof a slender «tyle «r9w««d by as orbicnlar stigma. The Germen 
afterwards tvrns to a roundish fruit; enclosing a nut of the same form. 

506. The tree, or rather the bush, on the subject of 
-which I iun now about to hope for the reader's attention, 
is pretty well knpwn to most English people, who will 
generally; perhaps, look upon it as something of little im- 
portance ; but which is of real importance as to the two 
great purposes to which it is applied 5 namelyj^ the making 
of excellent hedges, and the making of excellent Port 
win^; in which last of its functions I shall consider it 
fir?t» 

T 2 
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506. £very one knows that this is a Tborn of the Plum 
kind; that it bears very small black plums, which are 
called Sloes, which have served love^song poets, in all ages, 
with a simile whereby to describe the eyes of their beauties, 
as the snow has constantly served tCem with the means 
of attempting to do something like justice to the colour 
of their skins and the purity of their minds, and as the 
rose, has served to assist them in a description of the 
colour of their cheeks. 

507. These beauty-describing sloes, have a little plum- 
like pulp, which covers a little roundish stone, pretty 
narly as hard as iron, with a small kernel in the inside of it. 
This pulp, which I have eaten many times when I was a 
boy until my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth and 
my lips were pretty nearly glued together, is astringent 
beyond the powers of alum. The juice expressed from 
this pulp, is of a greenish black, and, mixed with water, in 
which a due proportion of logwood has been steeped, 
receiving, in addition, a sufficient proportion of cheap 
French brandy, makes the finest Port wine in the world, 
makes the whiskered bucks, while they are picking their 
teeth after dinner, smack their lips, observing that the wine 
is beautifully rough, and that they like " a dry mne that 
has a good ' bodi/.' " 

608. It is not, however, as a fruit-tree that I am here 
about to speak seriously to sensible people : it is of a hush^ 
excellent for the making of hedges, and not less excellent 
for the making of walking sticks and swingles of flails. 
The Black Thorn blows veiy early in the spring. It is a 
Plum, and it blows at the same time, or a very little earlier, 
than the Plums. It is a remarkable fact, that there is 
always, that is every year of our lives, a spell of cold and 
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angry ireatber^ just at the time that this hardy little tree 
is in bloom. The countiy people call it the Black Tliom 
winter; and thus it has been called^ I dare say, by all the 
inhabitants of this island^ from generation to generation, for 
a thousand years. * * 

509. This Thorn is as hardy as the White Thorn ; its 
thorns are sharper and longer ; it grows as fast ; its wood 
is a gi*eat deal harder and. more tough ; it throws out a 
great deal more in side-shoots ; and it is^ in eveiy respect, 
|[)etter than the Hawthorn for the making of a Hedge. If 
I be asked, how it has happened, then, that the Hawthorn 
is constantly used for this purpose, and the Black Thorn 
never, or scarcely ever, I answer^ that the reason is very 
clear ; namely, that a sack of the seed of the Hawthorn 
may^ almost anywhere, be got for a shilling or half a crown 
at the most ; and that^ to get a number of Black Thorn 
sloes^ equal in number to the Hawthorn berries contained 
in a sack, would, in almost any part of ^the kingdom, cost 
five, ten, nay twenty pounds. 

510. The sloe is very large compared with the size of 
the Hawthorn beri*y ; you must get six sacks perhaps of 
the sloes to have a number equal to the berries contained 
in one sack ; and six sacks of sloes, except in very woody 
countries, would not be found- perhaps in the half of a 
whole county. The tree, like other plums, is liable to 
blight. It seldom bears any considerable crop, and veiy 
frequently beara no fruit at all. It grows no where except 
in hedge-rows and coppices : in the former it is too much 
exposed to bear much fruit ; and in the latter, it is too 
much in the shade to bear any fruit at all. Hence it is, 
that^ though all of us who have been born and bred in the 
country know' that the Black Thorn is by far the best of 
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the two^ we never heaid of sack A thing as the plantiiig of 
a Black Thorn Hbdgs. 

61L As buihei, for the making of hedges, the BiAei: 
Thorn is always carefully laid by when bedge-»iow8 «ld 
coppices are cut. These bushes will lay longer in a dead 
hedge without perishing than any other sort of stuff of 
which dead hedges are made. This Thorn will thrive, and 
that vigorously too^ in tl}e very poorest of land. It sends up 
straighter shoots from the stem than the Whitb Tmirn 
does, and these shoots send out, from their very bottom, 
numerous and vigorous side^^boots, all armed with sharp 
thorns. The knots produced by these side^shoots are so 
thickly set, that, when the shoot is cut, wheAer it be little 
or big, it makes the most beautiful of aH walking or ridk^ 
sticks. The bark, which is precisely of the colour of die 
Home Gbesnitt fruit, and at smooth and as bright^ needs no 
polish } and, ornamented by the numerous knots, the stick 
is the very prettiest that can be conceived^ little do the 
bucks, when they are drinking Port wine (good old rough 
Port), imagine, that, by possibility, the beautiful stick 
wiUi which they are tapping the sole of their boot, while 
admiring their legs; never does their phUosopby carry 
them so &r as to lead them to reflect, that^ by possibility, 
for the ^^ fine old Port,'" which has caused them so much 
pleasure, they are indebted to the very stick with wUcb 
they are caressing their admired Wellington, boots t 

512* In some situations^ it would not be difficult to obtaki 
Black Thorr seed enough to plant a hedge of consider* 
able length ; and, at any rate, it may be done if any one 
will take the pains ; and, therefore, I shall now proceed to 
state the manner of raising the plants* The seeds are not 
properly ripe until pretty late in the month of October^ 
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T)i«y,iiiay'1iQ,suflB?r^d,to bapg till they are (}ead ripe^ pro^ 
ridft;4 (b^^ boy» 49 not fiod them out i for tbougbi as we bitve 
t^n, ^G^ll^t in tba niakiM of Port wipe^ tbey are ratbe)! 
lop iastHi}g4P<« too ^^roHgbj'' for tb^ birdSj wbose. tastes 
fHii^n to didi^r fiiQm the lovers i^ '^ Gopd Old Port*' When 
ri^ Ib^y 9};wuM bf^ giM;h^rej[l^ mixed with dampish sancix 
kapj^^tum^ in dld^ilaji? or a^ 9h9d« until tbe ipqutb of Fe1>i 
fUttry^ And tbf » f ow^ iH bf dP iu tb^ mnnn^f directed in tbe 

« 

513. Like the seed of the Plum^ that of the Black Thorn 
comes up the first year; that is to say, if not sowed too late^ 
and if kept in moist sand or eaith until the time of sowing; 
and without these precautions. Plum-stones will lie a whole 
year before tbfJT I^R t^, 9gfnqh ^ PeiH^ and Apricot 
stones will. If managed in the manner that I have here 
directed, tbd jUotk Tb«Vi» p)a»tt will b# up intb9 month of 
May, and in the month of October afterwards, they will be 
from A V6 to €igfal ineb«» high* In tbe month of November, 
tft itt tfa^^ie^ meath at Mftmb, tbcnr ought to be r^moired 
into a nursei*y, being aborted and planted in the tnaunef 
directed ^f tb^ liAWTnoRN^ par^raph 275; and as to the 
namtincv 6f putting theii inta hedges > as to th«i age of tha 
pldttts tot tbte W(>rk^ ft^ to the ff^ason, and erery ttilfig elam 
relating to it t tbe reader will first turn to paragraph 276, 
and after that to paragraphs 34 to 37 inclusive, 

U4'ibf M f»tmmtn1fiA »bmb, or \U^ tree,^ tb« Buck 
jHfisiiM fi by no! me9^m ^qual in beauty to the Hawthora i 
nfAtb#riU»e j9bt^ nor coltfur of the loaf is eqiial t^ that of 
i^Wnm^Tbfiatn n^f ie the ieaf neprly m abundant; id 
fl^f^p^t¥m,^.i\h^fnw pf the tree. IS^ut^ the Bi^Aeis: TbohK 

pm^m%^ Mmn a 6^)1 month, if not ste we^ks, hoSor^ tbn 
Hffwiburnii wA il maizes a y^ry gay ^how^wb^n 9wrH^ 
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any blossoms have apfieared, or my tree is in kaf. Clmnps 
of Black Thorns, therefore, or independent plants of this 
kind, might be placed very advantageously in parks and 
lawns; and, if managed weU, even in shrubberies; for 
they are in bloom much eariier than any otter shrab. The 
plant has so many advanti^es over die Hawthorn, that 
it is impossible that it should not be cultivated, in many 
cases, hi preference to the Hawthorn, were it not for 
the great difficulty of obtaining the seed in any condderaUe 
quantity. 



In Latin Lmodendrum ; ia SVench TuUpier, 
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515. The botanical cbttaotart tat :— The proper involacnim of ikt Aowerii 

composed of two angular leaves, which fall off; the erapalemeat is composed 

of three obloog plane leaves, like petalsi which fall away. The flower is 

nearly of the bell-shape, and has six petals, which are obtuse, and channelled 

I at their base; the three outer fall oflf; it has a i^react number of narrow 

stamina, which are inserted to the recqptade of the flower, hai^g Umg 
narrow summits fastened to their side, and many germen disposed in a cone, 
havings no style, crowned by a sing^le {^lobular stigma. The germen afterwards 
becomes scaly seeds, lying over each other, like the scales of fish, and form 
the resemblance of a cone. 

516. There is but one species of Tulip Tree; but that one, 
as the lioness said of her Cub, is a tree indeed*. This tree, 
as an ornariiental piece of vegetation, is certainly one of the 
finest in the world. The leaf is so large, formed with such 
singular elegance, is of so beautiful a green, pi^serves^ its 
freshness so admirably, dies of so delicate a colour, and is in 
such ample quantity on the tree; the flower, though not 
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beaufiftil as a flower, is so large^ is in form so elegant^ 
comes in such quantities^ and invites the eye to so great a 
height ; the tnmk of the tree is so straight^ the limbs so 
evenly balanced upon it^ their distribution is so regular^ 
and^ in short, the whole tree is so magnificent an object^ 
that it is impossible for any one who has a taste for rural 
affairs not to desire to see this tree extensively planted in 
England. 

517* fiut^ great as its merits are as an ornament even to 
the grandest of mansions and domains, its ornamental qua- 
lities are nothing compared with those which are presented 
to us in its divers qualities of utility. This tree delights in 
a light and moist soil. I have always seen it finest in 
litde flats near to livers or brooks. In such places it grows 
a great deal higher than in high or dry lands ; but it does 
not want rich lands, and there are numerous little valleys 
and dells^ in divers parts even of Bagshot-heath^ where 
the water comes oozing out of the sides of the hills, and 
makes a sort df little swamp^ and marshes, in which this 
tree, with a little draining of the swamp, and a good 
trenching of the land, would flourish exceedingly. But, iu 
every Gentleman's estate of any considerable extent, there 
are more or less of rivulets of various widths; and, on the 
sides of these rivulets, there are always frequently occurring, 
little flat parts, covered in flood times by the water ; and 
of course, very moist all the summer. In such places, 
and on the sides of rivulets and ditches in meadows, the 
Tulip'Tree would flourish exceedingly. It does not like 
ground where the bottom is constantly water ; but v^ere it 
is occasionally wet. Such a situation, however, is not 
absofhitely necessary, for I have seen very fine Tulip Trees, 
fn>m seventy to ninety feet high, growing on the side of a 
hill amongst tocks. In short, ttiere is hardly any ground 
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wbere it will not attain a piref ty good sise ) but the situa^ 
tions I have pointed out are the be$i|. 
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518. The height of this tree^ when it arrives at perfe9- 
tion, may be taken» upon an average, at a hundred feet. 
AiicQAUx saw one which be judged to be one hundred and 
foriy feet high j and his son^ who is now living at Parifii, 
and who imports American tree seeds into Fninoe^ aCterr 
wards verified the correctness of the estimate, Michaux 
pleasured this tree and fojund it twentyrtwo feet a«d fi half 
in circumference^ at five feet from the ground ; that is t^ 
say, about ^eve^n feet three inches thrpugb* A plank intgbt| 
^ dare say, have beefi cut out of tbi^ tree^ fifty feet in li^^gti^ 
and four feet in breadth at the. smallest e^d- ^y Qofr^r 
sppndent sent me som? Tulip-triee planks last y^ai:^ pne of 
ivbi^h was fpurtew feet long, and very ^avly (our feejt 
wide at both ends ; though these planks wer^ ^ot sdecte^ 
for Iheir great dimensions, but wei e merely p)auk9 such as 
be promisqpou^ly foupd i* the timber-yards pf ^ew Yorlii 
and sent to me as a sort of venture to se^t^ow (bey w;o|ul4 
sell. J s<?ld the greater part, apd l^ept the rest fb^ my <>wi| 
use. In the whole lot, forty-seven planks^ there was not tq 
be seen a single knot, cur]; or flaw. . 

• r • t 

519, The Tvppd, which is nearly of a i(i€J?io» colour, is 
made, use of in America for various pur^pses, where ligbtf 
ness^ fine gmn> and high ppHsb, are alj^/^nted, U ia ma^a 
use of p^rtici^arly for ooaQhrpanneis^ far wbt^ pt^pi^^it 
is carried from the Northern to the Southern partq of tb^ 
United Stat^s^ It makes beautiful bedsteads, but^ ^humsi 
cheese vats, wooden bowls (of which I bf^v^ ; ope that will 
hold more than ^ bushel)* The far n^ars choose it fo^ fN^g 
f^i^ drinking t^iou^ for cattle,, fvhiph trfi^ghs ar/^ cut out 
of a solid piece wjib a cbkfel. . T:bej wood jr^^yenappJIih 
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equal to tbM of any wood } and I am told that a cabin of a 
smdl fKioket^ which goes on the Tbamesj from Westmio^ 
sleif Bridge upward^ made of this wood^ sold by me to tbf 
proprietor of the packet^ is deemed the most beautiful 
diiog of the kind^ that ever was seen, by those who have 
bad m opportunity of seeing it. The eolour of the woo4 
appears to me^ to be about half way between a lemon 
colour and a white* I have used some of it in making 
sbdves for a dairy and dressers for a kitchen ) and^ though 
ndt at all p<Hi Aed^ I have m^ver seen any thing of the kin4 
so htiidsome. 

6a0» I should suppose^ th^t this wood might be obtained 
ftt as little expense as that of any of the Poplars i it might 
be a little fooger in ooming to perfection^ that is to sayi in 
arriving at a sise ^sufficient for large plank i but a plank Qf 
it must be worth twenty planks of Ppplar of tbe saine size^ 
if not a hundred planks. It is a tree that grows very fast« 
and when raised from the seed goes erect^ and does not 
send out Iimb# to any very great extent until it beoomes 
nearly as lofty $s the Plane. Generally qnsaking, it is not 
so large nnd lofty a tree as the PiiAnb] but^ flowers in<« 
diid^dt It certainljr surpasses even that nugestic tree in 
el^nce and beauty. We have in England nothing but 
very isApetteoi specimens of this tree^ though it has been 
known in England for pretty nearly a hundred years, an4 
tbtagh there is scarcely any fine gentleman's seat in tli^ 
ku^dom on tome part of wbi^h the tree is not to be foundr 
MiixSR speaks of raising the trees from the seedi and sayi^ 
that be did it by means of artificial heat. But we gather 
from him, that raising ftom the seed was never practised to 
any considerable extent, and that the practice of mising 
from layers was, even in bis day, the general practice. In 
order to have these layers, there must first be a tree grow*^ 
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ing in the nursery. The tree being cat down nearly to the 
ground^ sends out numerous shoots from the bottom. 
When these grow up to eight, ten or twelve feet higb^ they 
are pulled down, a chop is giren to each, pretty near to the 
stump, and that enables you to lay the whole branch or 
bough upon the ground, to which it is firmly fiustened by a 
peg, having a hook at the top of it. Then the little side- 
shoots of this branch are pinned down singly by smaller 
pegs, each shoot receiving a little cut towards the butt of it, 
pretty much in the manner that the cut is given to the 
layers of Carnations; then all the butts^ these side-sbdots 
are covered over with earth; and, being kept moist by 
watering or otherwise in the summer, they, in the course 
of a couple or three years, get roots. They are then cut off 
from the main shoot, 'one by one, trimmed up, and planted 
in a nursery, where they are, I suppose, cut down the next 
year, in order to obtain a straight shoot, which is to serve as 
a trunk. 

521. Every reader must at once perceive that a tree 
never can be obtained in this manner. It is a branch of a 
tree, and a branch of a tree it must remain, until it be big 
enough to be called a limb; and then, like every big limb, 
it will be continually throwing out side-shoots, to form 
limbs of a secondary size. A fair and straight trunk never 
does and never can come from it ; and, of course, large and 
clear and beautiful plank never can be produced in this 
way. Therefore, to have the trees worth having, they 
must be raised from the seed ; and that seed must be ob- 
tained from America ; for I have no idea that it ever can 
ripen under an English sun. It is, however, very easily 
obtained, very light for conveyance, very conveniently 
preserved, and attended with very little inconvenience in 
the so^ving or the managing. 
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522. When the petals of the flower drop^ they leave 
behind them a little sort of cone, coming out of the 
middle of the stem of the flower. This cone gets at labt 
to be about two inches long, and about three quarters 
or an inch through. It is composed of scales, which are 
perfectly dry in the fall of the year, and easily rubbed to 
pieces by the hand. One of these scales very much re- 
sembles, in sh^pe, the tongue of an ox, with a small part 
of the root remaining attached to the tongue. This scale 
is like a piece of thin, dead bark ; but, down nearly close ta 
the root of it, there are two little cavities, in each of which, 
when the seed is good and well ripened, there is a little flat 
and oblong seed about half the size of the pith of a conmum 
oat. These seeds are covered by a very thick coat ; and it 
is so difficult to get them out of the scale, that it is neces- 
sary to*sow scale' and all, without making an attempt to 
get at the naked seeds. 

» 

623. The manner of sowing the seeds is precisely that 

pointed out for the sowing of the Ash, for which see from 

paragraph 106 to paragraph 112, both inclusive. In that 

part of the work, I have been very circumstantial and 

minute relative to the manner of sowing ; and I was so, for 

the purpose of saving myself the trouble of repetition, as 

well as for that of preventing the book from extending to 

an unnecessary bulk. But, as to the season of sowing, that 

must depend upon circumstances. The seed must always 

arrive from America some time in the winter. If sowed in 

the sprmg, and in April, or even in May, which I think is 

best, the plants will not come up until the month of May 

of the succeeding year; but then all of them will come up 

that will ever come at all. If you were to keep the seeds 

out of ground during the whole of the summer, and sow 

them in the month of October or November, a part would 
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ooma up th^ MXt spring I but ic would be oftly a part. 
Th«r«foi*e) the best way is to sow them in April or Mfty^ 
when you oan do it| with very fine earthy and in the oom- 
plelesi manner. 

5fi4« Though the seeds will not eome np dnrtng the 
snmmer, you must l>e very carefiil to keep the beds per* 
feotly free from weeds ; for, if weeds were soflbred to eover 
tiMrn, they would deprive the seeds of all moisture* The 
weeds most be taken out as soon as they appear, be* 
caose, if snftrtd to grow large, the polling of them up 
makes great boles, distnrbe the gvrand to a^ considerable 
depth, and, of eQurse, tears up^ exposes to the sun and 
wind, and destroys the seeds. These directions are very 
neoessary to lie given, and to be impressed upon the reader^ 
becanse we are very much prone to suffer to lie neglected, 
that portion of our ground which we know will bring us 
nothiog until the next year^ This is being, to be sure, very 
inconsiderate} for the seed is going on. under die ground, 
thoogh it does not appear above it j and it is just as reason^ 
able to negleot to pay attention to trees in the aeed^bed, 
bceause they do not as yet produce us tiipber or fruit. 

526« These trees oeme up with two oblong seed leaves^ 
not very long, nor very broad, but too singnler to be mis- 
taken for weeds. The weeds will ^rt along wilb th^n; 
and dMSe must be kept out of the bed with the greatest 
care during the whole of the mmmw. When the ^anls 
are all up, which .will he in the montb of ./utie>> the gtound 
sbosdd be stimed between them sbaUowIy by Uie means of 
a littte hoek | for, having laid unmoved for a whole year, 
mibmitting altematdy to tiie beatings of the rain . and the 
dryings of the sun, it wHl become very ban} ; and, unless 
it be broken after the plants be up, tbey will not thrive 
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nearly ^ ^^L It would be good, just to break the* grcmnd- 
all over tiie bedt/ in tbc moatii of March, with aoirdu^ 
tootbeil v$k0, pitthiiig' the fAe fifom you, ahd n<»t drawlt>^ 
£|2 to jaa, and not taking inpre ground Chan ao inish or two 
at a time. Tbis.woukl mafce the plants come up widi 
greater ease, and come up stronger; but you must take 
cMe not to goffer the teiM;b of the rake to desoend deep 
eiiongh to ditturb the fiCied9, tlie roots from which wf fl M 
be now in p(iotk>n4 

fiM. If tlitt plattte be w»H mmaged during the sumttiery 
they win hh pboiit four inches high in the nionih of October i 
foe .they make very itetle prc^grest the first year. Th<6y 
lAoiild died he takiennnd put into a nureerjr, in the manner 
direeted for the Asain paragrapha fmm 120 to 128 f nelmiire} 
but, in tUii vnie, much greater care must be taken than 
U ncoessATy to bt talcen in the ca&e of the Ash. The pUmU 
are a .great deal smalleir, and therefore require to be pot 
into the nursery by the hand, and in the most careAii 
manner, taking care to make the earth very fine that you 
pilt abouk their lootis, and taking care that ihey stand in 
Itie nuriery preeiaely as deep in the ground as they stood 
m tbe eeed-faed, aitti by no pneans any deeper. If the 
iHj^eatfaer be K^ery dry, just after tliey be put into die nursery, 
tiie^pta&ts ongbt to be watend, ono^ at leaet. 

. A27% Thoy ahenM stand in tbe iieed»«bed two yean at tbo 
leae^ «nd perh^[is three, fi»r it is a plant thi^ does not 
grow very list lit first. While there, no weeds should be 
suflhfed to appear, or at l^rnt none sbonU be suffered 1» 
get out of tbdr aeed leaf. A earefol boeing should be 
given sewral times, during the susftner, but the boe should 
be narrow, and great coi^e should be tdcen not to bruise the 
st»is oftiie plant&; for, if ooiee bruised> the check given 
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to the growth i» very great. This work ought to be per- 
formed^ and in the same manner^ in the nurseries of all 
other trees ; but particularly in the nurseries of those titees 
which must go into the. nursery when but of a very small 
dse; and the Tulip TasB is one of those. 

£88. In two or three years^ the plants will attam die 
height of from two feet to three. Their dde-shoots ought 
to be cut off at the bottom, to prevent their being too much 
loaded with leaf, and to encourage the growth of the stem 
or trunk. When they have stood in Ifae nurtery twb or 
three years, they are at a proper age to be phmted out; 
The planting out should be performed in the same manner 
as directed fi>r the Ash, and as was before directed in 
paragraph 75. The $ea8on for doing the work is Noven^ 
ber or Mitrch ; and let it be done when it may, the greatest 
possible care should be taken to. keep the roots, during^ 
their transit from the nursery to the plantation, from the 
sun and the wind. 

539. The Tulip Trbb needs not to be cut down the 
year after being planted. It has a bushy root, transplants 
well, and it is not| in my opinion, a tree lihat it would be 
advantageous to cut down. If it were cut <k>wn, it would 
send up a new shoot ; but I am not certain that it would 
send up a shoot to go on fiister and better than the original 
one; because the root always strikes off at <Miee ; . and be- 
cause there would be no want of a supply of sap during the 
first year. If, however, fix>m any cause, the trees were to 
appear to be st^ignant during the first year, they ou£^t to 
be cut down as directed for the Ash ; for a new shoot would 
certainly come, and it might be equal in all respects to the 
original shoot. In all cases where trees are cut down with 
the intention of bringing up a new shoot to form a tree , 
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g^i'eat care should be taken that only one shoot he suffered 

to remain.. There will be several of them come out, but 

all must be taken off except one^ and tbat^ too^ during the 

first summer. During the next winter, the trees should be 

looked over, one by one. The shoot that has been left to go 

on to become a tree, will be found, ninety-nine times out 

of a hundred, to have come out of the stump, somewhei^ 

considerably below the. cut; so that there will remain a 

piece of the old stump higher up than the lower end of the 

new shoot. This piece of old stump, if suffered to remain, 

would become a piece of dead wood, which the bark of the 

new shoot would never cover, and which would make the 

tree crooked at bottom. Therefore, now, during the next 

winter after the trees have been ciit down, these stubs 

should be carefully taken off with a sharp knife, in a sloping 

direction, the slope ending at the top, just at the point 

where the new shoot has come out of the stump. By two 

year's growth, the new shoot will cover the cut completely 

over; it will place the new shoot perpendicularly upon the 

old stump or foundation of the tree, and no man will be 

able to perceive that there eveir has been any cuttipg down 

at all. I have mentioned this operation under the head of 

other trees, but I repeat the mention of it herie, and with 

greater minuteness than before, because it is an operation 

perfectly essential to the growth, the health, and the beauty 

of a. tree that has been cut down. 

£30. With regard to distances^ in a plantation of Tulif 
Trjbbs, we are first to consider that it is a tree calculated 
to produce nothing but Hmier. Poles of it would be a great 
deal better than those that come from the Poplars, or from 
the Firs; but we have things enough to produce poles; 
and therefore we never can plant it for the purposes of 
underwood ; yet, as it must stand with distances sufficient 

u 
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to give room for hs grofrch to a kin^e mze, tticre iinist be 
fomedihig else^ if we make woodi of it, to occupy the gromid 
beneath it. Micfl aux telb m, that tfaoi^ the tree dtAgfats 
most in damp ritnations, he has Men it mhigied amongst 
aU oAer trees; and thai he has sometimes seen it ooasHtnt- 
ing, exdnsirely, tracts of forest for many itaOes tiN;eAef» iii« 
dnding hiib as well as dells; so that we might plmit it toy* 
where, only bearing in mind that low and damp ritaatiODS 
are the best for this tree. 

S3K The gronnd for the plantation, ooght, as In all other 
cases, to be prepared by good trenching, after die manner 
described in paragraphs from 15 tt> 21 Indusive, taldn^ 
care to disdoguish between the two methods there p<rinted 
ont, And to follow that mettiod which is calcnlaled for the 
land which yon have to plant ia« The gronnd bdng pre- 
pared, the Tuup Tanas onght to be placed id ft in rows at 
eight feet apart^ the plants at eight feet apart in the row $ 
for the Tuxjr Taan does not spread like the Ojia and tamy 
others. Between each two Tiftir Taaat, iil their ro#s,- 
you might plant in dry ground, Hassl or fit nan as tOkAet" 
wood : and, berides these plants pot into tha Toup Ta«n 
rowi^, you* might Irnre, between etery two row^ (rf* Tvup 
Trees, two rows of Ha2kl or of Biacn; so that aU tha 
r0^^ would stand at kmr feet apartf and all the planta at 
four feet apart in each row; and thus a coppice wtAdd be 
going on and yielding its profits, while the wood of the 
TITI.1P TttSBs would be towering up. ' Iff in W€ft or moist 
soil^ the best underwood would be the Btacn. The Wti^ 
uaw wottkl be too unruly ; it would spread about too mucbj 
and cwkl nut be profitiAly applied widiout beiog saiteed 
to^Kl^^ ^ A S^^terheiglitaud siKathao those at wbidi tbtf 
BiROR would become profitable. The Bmcn is a more 
trim tiling, goes more upright than tiie.Wilfow^ aifonto 
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better i^helterj, arid Is more eas^ily kept clean ft*dm weed*, 
Hud is better in every i*espect for this purpose. By the 
tliiie that the eoppice had been cut down the tfcird time, 
the Tvup TftBss, having been kept carefully pruned of their 
tshoots, would have eleaf stems of a considerable length, 
nod tvould cause so mueh shade and drip, as to render the 
coppice of little value for the future^ but now there would 
be a tDodd amply to compensate you for the loss of the 
eoppiee. 

638. I must inentimi here, that which I omitted in for>- 
ttier articled, where I spoke of this method of planting a 
miiftture of timber trci^ and underwioods; and that is, that 
you must, when you have cut your copplee^ cari^y orf the 
produce on the backs of men> ami mot suffer wagons or 
carts to gq into the plantation for that purpose. Carters 
have no more mercy on young trees than they have on flint 
atones, and never appear to think them of more value. I 
have seen, in the clearing of a . coppice, thickly set with 
young Oaks that had come up from the acorn, more than 
a hundred of those Oaks trampled down by the horses^ run 
over by the wheels, broken olT, or torn in their bark, during 
the hMiding and carrylug off of one single load of wortJi^ 
less bmsh-'Wood, of so little value as for tlie bundles of 
a to be sold at five or%ix shillings the hundred j and this fe 
the general praetice througliout the whole country, as iur 
as mf observation has gone« The produce of the ooppiee , 
is put vtp in heaps here and there, and the w&gon, which in 
this case is one of the most complete instruments of destroc*- 
tioii that ever was invented by man, goes about, first in one 
direction, then in another, destroying as it goes, and leaving 
behind it, where there is a thick plant of young Oaks and 
AsHKs, ten times as much mischief as the produce of its 
bads brings good to the owner of the coppices. ' Even 
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where there are no young trees to destroy, the carting does 
incalculable injury to the underwood itself. To be sure, it 
ought to be done, and it generally is done before the stems 
of the underwood begin to throw out their new shoots. 
Nevertheless, the wheels of the wagon and the feet of the 
horses, do very great injury to those stems. They wound 
and bruise them ; they batter them about in such a way as 
frequently to cause them to die, and as always to weaken 
the growth of their shoots. The wagon, in a coppice of 
eight or ten acres, will make, perhaps, not less than fifty, 
and, more likely, a hundred turnings or half-turningis, if a 
wheel come in contact with a stem in such turn, it half 
grubs it up ; or, at the very least, it destroys half its powers 
of future production; but where there are young trees 
left standing in the coppice intended to become timber, the 
havoc is absolutely frightfuK Very careful people have the 
produce of their coppices backed <mty as it is called in the 
country ; but few persons calculate the loss of the future, 
when a trifling saving is presented to them for the present. 

633. But, if a coppice be large, aud of a square, or neiu'ly 
of a square form, it is very tedious and expensive to cany 
all its produce to the outsides on the bade $ that produce 
being very bulky and heavy. Therefore, if the coppice or 
plantation be large, and not very long and narrow, so as to 
make the distance to the outsides of it short, there ought 
to be a road made in the coppice ; and but me road, by any 
means. This road should wind about with gentle twmb^si 
turnings so gentle as to leave the carter no possible excuse 
for running over the young trees, or over the stems of the 
coppice wood. This road might so wind about, according 
to the shape or extent of the coppice, as to leave no where 
any very great distance for the stuff to be carried on backs. 
The road might come out and end where it began ; and 
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though it would, perhaps, occupy a twentieth part of the 
ground of the coppice, it would be attended with gain, 
even if it occupied a fifth or a sixth part ; for the trees 
^eould cover the road with their branches, and they might 
stand closer on the edge of the road, than generally through* 
out the coppice. During the ten years, or thereabouts, 
and every successive ten years between the cuttings of the 
coppice, a good produce of rough grass might be cut in 
tlie road, yielding not so much profit as so much of the 
coppice land to be sure, but yielding something at any rate, 
\>vhile the advantage of such roads for the purposes of sport- 
ing would be too obvious to need a particular description. 
While the coppice stuff remained low, here and there a bit 
of the road might be ploughed up and sowed with grain, 
particularly with buck wheat, which the hares and rabbits 
do not touch, for the entertainment of the pheasants ; a 
thing by no means to be left out of our consideration, since 
pheasants there will be, and men there will be who delight 
in the preserving of pheasants. To be sure, the poachei*s 
would be aware of these resorts, as well as the owners of 
the coppice ; but they are aware of all the resorts already : 
and besides, pheasants are by them destroyed in the night, 
and they do not roost in the roads* 

534. To return to the Tulip Trees : they are not apt to 
throw out stout side-shoots, unless raised from layers ; and 
in the woods of America they have clear trunks, without 
any pnming at all ; hut it is better to cut off the lower 
side-shoots than to suffer them to die off; and therefore 
that should be done in the manner directed for the Beech, 
in the latter part of paragraph 149. 

535. The Tclip Trbb ought, like other deciduous trees, 
to be cut down in the winter, when it is fit for timber ; and 
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iu stool and rooU ought to be completely grabbed iiji^ Co 
make room for the plaatii^ of somettuog, or the planlingf 
of other Tulip Treei> ; for, though it will send shoots enov^ 
out of the stool, those shoots never become trees, and are ^ 
very little use. 

536. If Tdup ToEBS^be intended for clumps, for avenues, 
or for independent tree% they must be fenced, and, in lUl 
respects, treated in the maaoer so fuUy described iu the case 
of the Plans, to which the reader will now please to xcter^ 

537* I cannot conclude this artide without expressiiig^ 
my hope that some gentlemen in England will be indueecl 
to plantand to propagate this tree, not only for oraament» but 
for the sake of the timber, and, consequently, upoo a oooi« 
siderable scale. The mean;f are not at all oxpcui^ve, Tb^ 
seeds are easily obtained in the States of New Yoek, Naw 
Jbrsbt, and Pennsylvania; they are as dry as so muob 
chaff; they may be kept, if in a dry place, for almost any 
length of time, so as to suit the convenience of sowiiig > 
and, that they are easily raised from the seed I hav^ 
proved, ha^ag sold several thousands of the plants this 
year. But, if a man will not write a letter upon the sub«- 
ject ; if be will not take the pains to have the seed brought 
over ; if be will not, with his oum eyes^ see the s^ sown, 
and the plants, and the planting, and the pruning attended 
to; if he will not do these things, be cannot have the 
trees» for, as to purchasing them of those who raise the 
trees from loi/ersy each plant^^ t9 s^y nothing of its being a 
mere branch of a tree, will .cost bi^i five shillingst, or balf-a^ 
crown at the least; when aeoupleof dollars^wortb of seed from 
Pennsylvania or New York, would give him from ten to 
twenty thousand plants^ If be will insist upon believing 
his gardener, who will have no scruple to tell himi that 
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plants will no move come from those bits of dry> rubbiriiy 

bark than they would come outof saw-dust, and that h^ will 

be ^* bound to eai all the timber that ever comes out of 

tbem ;" if ha will persist la believiog this, as I might bav^ 

doiie if I had listened to a botanist of this description ; i/ 

be will be guided by his servant and not by his senses^ h^ 

cannof have the trees^ that is alU Every gardener tliinks 

that every one who employs him, is, as £ir as relates to 

gardening, a natural-born fool. He will allow him to be, 

and indeed he will boast of his being, the greatest of 

orators, the greatest of generals, the most valiant of adnii« 

rals, the most profoundly wise of lawgivers, the most 

heavenly of all heaven-born ministers, the most pious and 

learned of bishops, the most learned of all learned lawyers, 

and. If a phyMciaOy eapable, almo^ of I'aisfaig the dead to 

life ; but that, in mattens of gardening, he will Insist that 

he is essentially a fool, and that he does not know, and 

A. 

ought not to know, any more about the raising of 4 tree, 
than be, the gardener, knows of any of the learned pro^ 
femOQi, a profoond knowledge in which he i^ ready 
imitii or without cause) to ascribe to hismaster* One 
of the coascquences of thi^ way of thinking is> that gar^ 
dcaers, if the master be of a eharaeter that makes it perilous 
ta flatly contradict him, hear, with very little interruption, 
nit tlMit he b«» to say, and all that he relates to thepi as 
tortng been said by others. They receive bis directions 
very quietly, then go away, and pay no more attentk>n to 
them than to the whistling of the winds ; and as to books 
that may be put into tlieir hands, if not written by a pro- 
fessed gardeaer by tr4de, tliey would laugh at . the Idea cf 
any ona sUpfMising it possible that they can contain any 
thing worth looking at. If, therefore, those who wish to 
hare Tirup Tasvs will not look to the sowing and to the 
aobseqoent work with their own eyes, their best way t» to 
content tbemselvea with tlie wish^ and leave the grati- 
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ficatlon to tfaose wbo will insist upon the tiling being done» 
and wbo will $ee it done tbemselves ; and no great matter 
either^ for, perhaps, it would not take up one week altoge* 
ther, frohi the beginning to the end, to^sup^ntend the whole 
of the work of a considerable plantation, from the sowing 
of the seed to the final planting out; which I think I am 
warranted in saying, when I have been able to spare the time 
to see the thing frequently done as far as the nusmg of the 
plants. 



TBB TVVEXiO. 

In Latin, Tupelo ; in French, Tupelo* 

538. The botanical characters are: — Calyx tubnlary superior; ttamiiia 
inserted at the oommeDcement of the tube ; ovarium inferior ; onestigmated 
Btyle generally single ; capsul or berry containing a single seed. 

539. This tree seems to have been wholly unknown to 
MiLLBR. MicHAux gave it the botanical name of Ntssa ; 
but it appears from htm, that Linnjeus never inserted it in 
his catalogue. There are three varieties of the Tupbu> ; 
one is called simply the Tdpblo, another the Soua Tufbxx> 
{Nysia Capiiata), the third is called the Largs TvPKto 
(Nyssa Grandidentata). The two former are small trees 
compared to the last^ which attains the height of seventy 
or eighty feet, with a trunk from a yard to four feet round 
at five feet from the earth, 

« 

540. The wood of this tree is not of such value as to 
induce me to recommend it to be planted for profit. It 
appears from Michaux, as well as from what I have seen 
and heard of it myself, to be of very little value ; but, in 
its form and its foliage, it is a singularly beautiful tree, and 
grows veiy fast. I have some plants now at Kensington 
more than a foot high, though sown only iu April last. 
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541. The SEED of this tree is a berry in the shape of 

an egg, and of abont the size of a small filbert. There is 

a pulp on the outside; then comes a ribbed shelly and 

within that shell a kernel. I have received the seeds from 

America packed, or rather put into a barrel, mixed with 

dry sand* There is very great difficulty in obtaining the 

seeds^ which arrive in the winter, and are sown in the spring. 

The plants come up very boldly early in June ; they are 

two or three inches high in a very short time, and have 

oblong seed leaves, which are more than an inch long* In 

October they are very fine plants, and in November, or in 

the ensuing month of March or A{n*il, they ought to be 

put into the nursery, in the manner directed for the Ash, 

A year is long enough for them to stand in the nursery^ 

and they may then go to their final situation. In clumps, 

in independent trees, in lofty ornamental plantations, in 

avenues, the Large Tupelo would form a beautifiil variety 

with the Planes, the Limes, the Tulip Trees, and other 

trees of ornament* The leaf is, as I said before, singularly 

beautifiil/ as is the bark of the tree, and particularly the 

bark of the twigs. 

542. As to the pruning, the cultivating of the ground^ 
and other parts of the management^ they may all be the 
same as has been directed in the case of the Tulip Tree. 
The rootof the Tupelo is bushy, and causes the plant to be 
removed without risk. With regard to the cutting down 
of the plant the year after it is planted out, I look upon the 
Tupelo as being entitled to just the same observations that 
I have made \i^ith regard to the Tulip Tree. 

643. The other two Tupelos are inferior in height and 
size to the great Tupelo. The common Tupelo rarely 
exceeds forty feet in height, and the Sour Tupelo does not 
rise quite so high j but they are both of them trees of great 
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bewtyi and particularly tbe Sova Tum^ the kaves of 
wbich are from Avt to six inches long, are of a pale greeu 
«t to(v Mid wbitiih on' tbe under, side. Tbe wood ot the 
connnon Tufbvo is highly esteemed for some few purposes^ 
9a aocouQt of its inaptUude to splat. For this reason 
lirooden bowls are sometimes made of it$ various other 
tbinfcs are made out of tbe wood, where it happens to be 
found in abundance^ and to stand in the way of tbe&rmerf 
but this is upon a very limited s^ale^ and I reipurd these trees 
solely as trees of ornament* 

TSB WAlbirVT. 

In Iis^s^ JttgloMs I ia Fiascb» NmtHut* 

M4. The botanical characters are the s«me, in all respects, as those of th« 
HlCKORT^ which see !n paragraph 293. 

545. Tbe English WAWirr-^Tiuai is too well known to 
need a particular description here } bpt there are two dia^ 
tiupt varieties of tbe Amwicav Wa&kut, apd both of them 
good as Timber Tbbbs. I shall first speak pf the mask* 
ner of raising Walnut Trees generally, and then give an 
account of those of America* 

54& There are several different varieties of our EngUsl!, 
or Europeioiji Walnuty which the hotsoiats eaU tA^ionr 
Regia. Tbe§e varieties, liowever^ art distinguished only 
by the different sis^e of the fr^il^ its diffesent .thi«kneas of 
shell, and by the different cpialities of the fruity la out- 
ward appearances all the trarieties are alike i and tliere is 
no difference, that I know of, in the wood of any of them. 

547. The Walnut-Trbb is raised from the seed, and otthi 
from the seed. The Wajl^ittSi when ripe, and sseartain«4 
to be sound, which may be dow. by puttimr them into 
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water, in the maimer directed for the Biech, in paragraph 
145, abwUi be mad^ perfectly dry» and then preserved in 
dry s«nd» in t)ie inanner directed for.tbe BaseH* In paragraph 
145* They may he kept in tbia 9tate nntil. the month of 
Mar(di or Aprils wbcoi they must he iowed in beds formed in 
juat the same manner as the beds are formed f(^ the sowing 
of the Aaa« to which I have «a frequently referred that the 
r^ad^r will, by thi^ time, r^wember the directions per^ 
fectly welii I hope, without r^erenoe to the particular 

paragraph. 

548, But, as to the depth, ih»t n different in this cane ; 
for the Walnuts are large things and require comparatively 
a deep coveringt They should be scattered upon the beds 
rather thinly } and that being donCf they should b^ patted 
down well into the ground with the back of the spade j foi;^ 
otberwisi^ h^vy rains will lay them bare before they have 
struck reot^ or they will be moved by womn?, which is 
pretty nearly as bad« 'Rooks and jackdaws will hook them 
out of the ground if they perceive the^) i and if they h^ve 
begun to open^ they will split them with their beaks, and 
then peek out the kernel, I have seen them do this 
several times with my American Wai.kwt8| which are 
much harder^ and more closely put togetheri than the Wai.« 
NUTS of tins country* Therefore, they should be fixed as 
firmly in the ground as possibles^ before the earth be laid on 
them, md they should not be sowed too near to the edge of 
the beds^ fpr fear of washing out by the rainst 

549. When they are well and firmly placed upon the 
beds, they should be covered wiUi earth preUy nearly three 
inches decp^ and the earth should be mi^ very finci leve^ 
a«^ smooUu ^They wUl come up very boldly in the month of 
June, they ought to be kept constantly clear of weede dur- 
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ing the rammer ; and if well managed they will be a foot 
and a bdf hi^ in the month of October, that is to say the 
AMBaicAN Walnuts will, but the Encush Walnuts w3l 
not be so high. They would be very little higher if sowed 
in the fell, instead of the spring ; and they might be raked 
out of the ground, by various vermin, and particularly by 
mice ; the moles also might annoy them ; and the worms, 
together with the beatings of the rain and the heavings of 
the frost, would render success much more doubtftil, than 
if the sowing took place in the spring* 

550. The seedling Walnut has a long big tap-root; of 
softish texture, and has few fibres attached to it, and those 
few not of any considerable length. It is a tree therefore, 
that b never to be moved without care. The AsfBaiCAN 
Walnuts have larger and longer tap-roots than the 
English Walnut. When the seedlings are removed firom 
the seed-bed to the nurseiT^r^^hich they should be in the 
month of November, or March or April, the tap-root should 
be cut off to about eight inches in length ; and the plants, 
having been first sorted or sized, should be put into the 
nursery in the manner directed for the Ash, but with 
greater care. The earth should be made very fine about 
the root, which should be very firmly fixed in the ground 
by hand and foot, and, if the weather be dry at the time of 
performing this work, it would be good to give the plants 
a good watering in a couple of days after they have been 
planted out, taking care to let the ground be thoroughly 
dry upon the top before you water. 

551. These trees ought to stand in the nursery two years, 
because, they will require that time to get good root and 
to* fit them for their final removal. When thi^y are finally 
removed, you will find many side-roots to have come out 
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of the part of the tap which you left when you put the 
plants in the nursery. These roots must be pruned in the 
manner directed for those of the Ash, and the planting out 
must take place with all the precautions so strongly recom- 
mended in the removal of tap-rooted or evergreen trees. 

552. People do not make woods of English Walnut 
trees ; but, when I have described the uses of the Ambri- 
CAN Walnut wood, the rapidity of the growth of the trees, 
and the facility of obtaining the seed, I think it will want 
little to convince an English planter, that wood of this sort 
of tree, is a subject very well worthy of attention. Our 
Walnut Tjubb seldom has a clear trunk of any considerable 
length, and it is the same with the Amb&ican Walnut; 
but^ these trees throw out great limbs at about ten or 
fifteen feet fi*om the ground, and spread over a large piece 
of ground. The American Walnuts are two in number; 
one is oiUed the Black WaInut {Juglans Nigra) ; and 
the other the Butter-Nut {Juglam Cathartica)^ The seed 
of the first comes in a large round green shell, which 
contains a large round Walnut very deeply fiirrowed. 
The Buttbr-Nut comes in a* green shell, in the shape 
of an egg, and about the size of a small common hen's 
egg ; and it contains a Walnut of nearly the same shape, 
but sharply pointed at the small end, and still more deeply 
furrowed than the former. 

553. The Black Walnut is, however, the finest tree, 
and is one of the finest trees in size, in height, in spread 
of head, and in leaf both of quantity and shape, that there is 
to be found in the world. Our English Walnut wood is 
very brittle stuff, and serves for very few purposes, that of 
making gun stocks being the principal. Some articles of 
furniture were formerly made of it; but it is never used 
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now for Aat purpose, and never wns At fbr it. The Blacit 
WALNtrr of America is fiiiftoiii for its timber^ ahd ulso for 
its immense siae i and for the soundtaess and duraMlity oC 
its wood. I have firequentiy seen this tree sixty or seventy 
feet high, and so large round the trvinlc, that I dionld^be 
afraid to say how large, if Mf chaux had not told us, that it 
is by no means rare lo see them siic or neven itet in diame- 
ter, at several feet from the ground. There is now at NkW 
York a part of a Blac& WALNtrr Titsa fnintc, which IUMi 
been scooped out, and was used as a baiM*dom, and hk»'^ 
wards as a grocer's shop, having a door and two windows 
in it. A little pamphlet published at Mew York> where 
this tnmk is now exhibited, as serving for a parloiDr or 
dining«room^ states the trunk to have been THiatv-Bix feet 
round at the base^ and of course twnLvB feet through ; 
it states^ that the height of the tree prevloaa to branching 
was very great, and that the hei^t to the tops of die 
branches was one hundred and twenty feet, and that the 
spread of the branches was in proportton to the height. It 
further adds, that had the tree been sawed into inch boards 
at a saw mill, it would have yielded My thousand li^t of 
board, worth, at the wholesale pric^ one thotBand five 
hundred doUars, or about 8502. sterling* 

5&4« Tiiis however must be regarded as a singular in^ 
stance of grandeur ; but it is quite common, even in the 
light lands of Long Island, to see this tree of immense size 
in the trunks lofty in proportion, and extending its branches 
to a dismnce thai striked the behoUer with wonder. Shade 
is a valualde thing in a hot country ; and one of th^ trees 
very frequently forms a complete shade to a house and 
other httUdiogs of a considerable size. 

o£5. But it is for its timber, after all, tliat this fine tree 



is fto valuablie «ft It is universally esteemed to be, Tiie 
wood) after a riiort exposure to the air^ assumes a dark 
shade^ and iu time becoakes darlier tbao die oldest and 
darkest tiudiogany; and bedce^. certainly i it has derived 
the uatne of Black fV'aUmt* This wood remains sound 
dnring a great length of> time, eren if exposed to the 
infiuetiee of beat and moisture, Tlie proof of its greaS 
durability is, that farmers frequently tise it for poit$ in thif 
fences that surround their fields^ It is very strong and very 
tenacious ) when thoroughly seasoned not liable to : wmp or 
split, and tts gratai is sofiieiently fine and compact to admit 
of a beautiliil poHsb, to wbidi advantage It adds that of re« 
maining always secufe from worms. The timber is used 
in the building of housef, in the making of gun ^oeks» and 
in the makli^ of iNvet for wheels. Michactx says that thift 
tree is ei^cellently adapted to certain uses in naval architec*^ 
1UM ; that it afibrd% not only an abundance of kneeif which 
are so much wanted. in ship building ; but, that, it enters 
into the frame of the ship also. He says, that it is not 
attacked by sea wocms in warm latkudes^ as the Oak is } 
be says that be has seen canoes of it> scooped out of a single 
trunk most than liMrly feet long« In comparing it with the 
EuROPBAN WAtntrr, he says» that the woo<l of the Black 
Walsot is more oompadt, heavier^ and much stronger } 
that it isisuse^tible of a fifier polish, and that, it is nptj like 
the Btraoi^nAM WALntrr, liable to be injured by worms. H^ 
adds one indubitable proof of the high esteem in which, the 
wood is held in the native country of the tree ; namely, 
that it has been spersd iy the farmers in America; and spare 
it, th^ would, not, if they wanted the firC'^wood that i^ 
contained, or ^e land that it grew ou, ufiiUfis they regai'ded 
the wood as of ^extraordinary value. . 

&S6. As to tte quicknesfs of growth, as compared witli 
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that of oar tree, I have Men iiutences enough to eonvioce 
me that it will come to timber in half the time, andMfCBAUx 
aafs that the two sorts having iieen planted at the same 
time and in the same soil, the Black Walhut has been 
observed to shoot more vigoronsly, and to grow in agiven 
time to a greater height. On every aceonnt as a timber 
tree, this Walnut is fiur superior to the European^ and it 
is not oiffuU we are here talking* 

557. The Bntter-Nut tates its vulgar name from the cir* 
eumstance, that the nut yields an oily matter, which soon 
becomes *' raruM,'* and that is obtained by the Indians, by 
pounding and boiling the nuts, and taking off the oily sub- 
stance which swims upon the surface, and <^ mixing it with 
their food T' Hiese people must be nearly upon. a lev^ 
with the Cossacks in point of delicacy of taste at the table. 
To be sure, to give the name of Biaut'^Nut to a thing which 
produces a substance, the very smell of which is enough to 
drive people of common nerves out of the houses this is, to 
be sure, a monstrous misnomer ; but names do a great deai 
in this world ; and I have really -i^en a great many people^ 
that seemed to lick their lips at the hearing df the name of 
the Butter^Nvi pronounced. The Blacs: Walnut will yield 
to nothing but a very fltout and heavy hammer ; and whem 
you have got the kernel out, it is so oily and so " rancid/' 
that to eat half a dozen is sufficient to make any common 
person sick. 

SfiS. It is not therefore trees to bear food that I am talking 
of; and the BxrrrBit-NuT, except for the sake of variety as 
an ornamental tree, is not worthy oi any great dc^fiee of 
attention : the tree is inferior in point of size, is dower of 
growth, and its wood is in quality vastly inferior ; though 
it also possesses the quality of long duration, and of being 
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free from the annoyance of worms; and is^ therefore, fre- 
quently made use of as ileepers, which are placed immedi- 
ately on the ground, in the framing of houses and bams ; 
and its long resistance of alternate heat and moisture 
causes it to be esteemed for the posts and rails of rural 
fences, which is a certain proof of its possessing the quality 
of durability. 

559. As, however, all its good qualities are to be found 
in the Black Walnut, with none of its bad ones, the latter 
is the tree which we ought to cultivate. Of the manner 
of that cultivation I have spoken above ; and it now remains 
for me to offer my opinion with regard to the distances at 
which these trees ought to be planted, when intended to 
become a wood for the producing of timber. 

560. From what has been said about the prodigious 
spread of the head of this tree, it would be nonsense to 
think of planting them at less than thirty feet apart, with 
an intention of their standing to become large trees ; for, 
supposing the branches to extend only fifteen feet from the 
tree in every direction, the heads of the trees would then 
meet, and a Black Walnut tree will extend its branches 
much more widely than this. 

£61. If planted, therefore, in rows thirty feet apart, and 
at thirty feet apart in the rows themselves, there would be 
room for six plants of Hazbl or of Birch between each 
two Walnut Trbbs along the Walnut Tree ix)ws, and for 
six rows of either Hazbl or BfRCH, at four or five feet 
apart, between each two of the Walnut Trbb rows. The 
coppice would go on in just the same manner as described 
in the case of the Tulip tree ; and the Walnut Trees would 
go on rising by degrees; till the coppice were totally sub- 
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clued by the utmde, and until thci« were a bmutifiiliroibd to 
supply its pliiiie^ an atl object of pfofiti 

608i No tree whfen eut doWn lifter being planted^ tfirows 
6m a stronger ahd more vigoft)U8 BHoot than the fiuek Wais- 
Att ; but this Iree should not be cut down ubdl the areead 
year after being planted^ because its root b rathei^ shjri bad 
does not become strong enough to send up a firm and long 
attd irigoi*0U9 shoot. When that robt has stood dnlj bn^ |r§ar 
in the grounds These trees^ therefore, should be oUt dewif 
the second ye^r after plahting. Great cani should be ti&eii 
that none but one shoot be l^ft to go ilp^ litid the proiliiig 
bf the 8tem> to make that ohe shdol cover tb^ cut at the 
bbtlxMii^ should be even ikiore eareftiUjr attended td tlMl in 
the case of the TUlip tl-eei 

668i This tfee, as ^ai before ebserVedi Is prone to <ttt>w 
out laqipe side^shtol^ whbn young: \ tind^ of touHs^ to have 
great limbs at no vfefy gr#at distance f4*om the gfoilftd* In 
a 1¥ood| it would be desirable ta prevent thin spr^dkig too 
soon^ and great e^^ alight to be taken to prune off the bot- 
toifi iiidea>shoot8 in time^ With a sharp knife ind a dos^ and 
smooth tut; and to e^ntinue to do Ais as the tree mounts 
until you have got a trunk of Hkt length you wish lo hav^ 

664. If tb^ trees be intended «d produce km€b$, theil Ihey 
may be suffered to spread mneh ebrli^rs Ab inilepetidefit 
trees, w thre^ or four together stMdiag in a oltaqii or la 
lines to form an alrenue^ yUU atigbl have thMi aoeordfhg to 
your t^te, with long trunkis or short tTuaki) but the belt 
taitte, probablyi Would bH to ^rtlne tiieiti up with a fttiaight 
trunk tD about forty feet &igb^ or then Ibt their heads 
isgread till they me^l« Tii^ avenue ougfal nol to be less than 
forty feet widei and at this dii^tance Irani edch otfier the 
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tr^ea wou)d form a roof over il^ perfeotly completed before 
they were sixty feet blgh« 

^ 565. Of all the trees that I know any thing of, nothing 
equals the Bx^ck Walnut as a single tree. Its spread is 
immense. If pruned up to about tea or fifteen feet high, 
and then left to take its own course, its great spread, its 
load of fine lenves, the shade that it glve^^ its erect and 
bold attitude, and its defiance of the winds, make it one of 
the noblelt objects that the eyes ot man cto behold. When 
near to houses, it, in timesi of great heat, serves the femlly as 
a place to sit under during the intolerable ardour of the sun. 
The shade is so complete, and the lower branches, which 
are rather pendulous^ re«ich «o near to the gitmtid with 
their points, that you are hei*e sitting, not only eoiii{)letely 
out of the sun, and without a hot roof over you, but you 
have, at the same time^ the advantage of every breath of 
air that is stirring. 

. 566i I I'emember, with feelings of singular delight, tliat, 
on the 11th of July, 1818, when the thermometer of Fahen- 
MBiT was standing at more than a hundred degrees, I, 
jutting under the shade of a Bi^ck Walnut tree, wrote 
that lettier (addressed to Mr. TiBRNKv), which ought to 
have warned Mr« Pebi. and the Parliament of the great 
dangers of passing that Bill (for restoring cash payments 
wjitlKHit concomitants), wbich> however, they did^ neverthe- 
less pass, in a year and a few days after that time ; and 
which Bill has caused, is now causing, and will still cause, 
calamities to this country, the extent of which no tongue 
nor pen can describe*. 

&^« Thus I conclude my observations^ with regard to 
this magnificent and useful tree, which I cannot take my 
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leave of, witboat expressing my hope that I shall live to see 
many persons maidng plantations of it in England. 



TBM WVULOW. 



In Latin Sattx; in French Sauk. 

.a 

568. The botanical characten are : — ^It Jias male and female aowen on 
separate plants ; the male flowers are disposed in one common oblong im- 
bricated katkio. Tbe scales bave each one oblong spreading flower, which 
has no petal, but a cylindrical nectarious ^nd in the centre. It has two 
slender erect stamina^ terminated by twin summits having four cells. The 
female flowers are disposed in katkins like the male ; these have neither 
petals nor stamina, but an oval narrowed germen, scarcely distinguishable 
from the style, crowned by two bifid erect stigmas. The germcn afterwards 
becomes an awl*shaped capsule, with one cell opening with two yalves, con- 
many small oval seeds crowned with hairy down. 



569« This tree is so common in England, and there are 
so many sorts of Willow, that to enter into a minute de- 
scription of each would be quite useless to any reader, and 
would take up more room and more time than any one but 
a mere Botanist would deem the subject worthy of. Mi ixbr 
has fourteen species of Willow, and Mjchaux has two : 
but as the mode of propagating, rearing, cultivating, and 
generally the mode of cutting down all the sorts is the same, 
one set of directions will, with few exceptions^, serve for 
.the whole. 

£70. Willows may, if we please, of almost all the sorts, 
become considerable trees; trees of a large trunk and 
great height. The wood of some of the Willows is not 
bad, even as timber ; but the general purposes to which the 
Willow is applied, cause it to be regarded only as un- 
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derwood. There are two purposes to which it is applied^ 
of a very distinet character : one^ the making of hop-poles^ 
hoops, hurdles, and tool -handles; the other, the making of 
baskets and wicker-work of various descriptions. Those 
Willows which are applied to the former purpose are 
planted in coppices; those which are applied to the latter 
purpose, are planted in aquatic situations, which are gene- 
rally^calied Osier-beds. The former are cut eveiy eight or 
ten "years, according to the growth of the stuff, which will 
be in proportion in rapidity to the goodness of the ground ; 
the latter are cut every year, as soon as the leaf is off, and 
as the shoots are perfec|ly ripe. 

571* Willows are never raised from the seed, though 
they all might be ; and though they would, if a large and 
straight and lofty tree were wanted, be raised most pro- 
perly in that way. The seed of the Willow, like that of 
the Poplar, is borne in a katkin, which comes out early in 
the spring, and which falls off from the tree, some of the 
sorts earlier and some later, in May, or early in June. If the 
katkins were then collected, laid in the sun until perfectly 
dry, and then rubbed out and sowed in the same manner as 
I have described, and as I have so successfully practised in 
the case of the Birch, any number of trees might be raised 
from the se6d; and these trees properly transplanted and 
managed, would become straight, clear-trunked, and lofty 
trees; and this might, in some cases, be very desirable, for 
some of the sorts are greatly ornamental, besides the Weep- 
ing Willow, which is every where looked upon as an arti- 
cle of ornament. There is one Willow, the bark of which 
is of a light grey colour, which sends its katkins forth very 
early in the spring. They are large, clothed with a thick 
down, the outside of which is a bright yellow, after having 
first been white ; and, for the space of neai'ly a month, at 
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a season when there is scarcely any thing in vegetation to 
glad the eye, this tree is a very beantifiil object ; and it 
grows, too, in any ground, from a dry bank to a sour clay 
or a bog. 

572. I am, however, though relaetandy I must confess, 
compelled to give up the expectation of ever sedng or 
hearing of the Willow of any sort being raised in any other 
way than from poles, stakes, truncheons, or enttings | and, 
therefore, I shall now speak of the manner in wluch Ais is 
usually done, first taking the Willows which are usually 
planted in coppices. * 

573. When the ground is ready for the planting of the 
coppice, you proceed in one of two ways } planting by poles 
or by truncheons. The distances at which Willows should 
be planted, is in rows at five fi*et apart, and the plants at 
five feet apart in the rows. If you propagate by poles, you 
make lines across the piece of ground five feet apart, make 
a trifling channel with a spade or hoe along the line, then 
lay down Willow Polbs in this channel, one following the 
other, length-ways all along the line ; so that you now have 
a line formed of poles. Then cover the poles over with 
earth pretty thickly, except that you are to leave six or 
eight inches of the poles exposed in every five feet. So 
that now you have a little ridge of earth (not above an inch 
or two high) going from one side of the piece of ground to 
the other, with six or eight inches of pole visible at every 
five feet fi*om each other. Then you make another lin^ 
and proceed to lay down poles; and to cover them in the 
same manner. This is the best, the surest, the quickest, 
and, ill the end, the cheapest way of getting a Willow 
coppice. 
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^^(kt» will mme, or rattier go, put of every part pf 

%hQ pol^ into the grounds nnj shpote wil) come upward^ 
from lbo8« parti td the pol^ which are not covereij. The 
wbo|a, pale beqpmoi a main rool; or set of fopts^ and the 
litlte fwtsi left lin90V9iiE^4 b^qoipe sip many stems pr stools^ 
wbiob will piH)dil^0 9 eippi and a pretty large pq^ tpp, 

sfiveffti yeam looiier tliap you pap get the first trifling crpp 

from tb9 tniAObPpq^* This work ^ho^ild be done in 

Ffibraary op ^ariy in Marph* §od ai^ soq« as conyenipns 
AftQr tb§ pplea APP puti 

576» If yw piwepd by tpunehepwa, that is to s^y, by 
Wit^iow puttings an inch througli gr tber^abQUtsi, pf per» 
haps more, these should be about twp fret Ipng, and pn| 
into the ground at the distances above-mentioned. Both 

Mda 9lim»Id bp cut pf «mpQtbIy with n slopiug cut| m^ the 
buit pnd» of ppiiric» pul intp the ground | bqt ppt by Ihrustt 
i»g dpwn by fP^in fprcp, bwt by making a holp with sompr 

tbii|^ elft^ tP the proper dppthj and putting the tmnicbepn 

dowflf into U, ftnd then trpading ronnd it m^ A^ing it weU in 
ik^ gro^ndt ps yon wnuld a yonng tr?e, leaving about thrpp 
or fbur ififihui ftbQVi thp grpund, 

676, Tlii* woi'k v* ilw Ip be donp in February or March, 
Spveral sbopu wiU pop^p pyt of papb plant thp first summpr^ 

but the whpje of thpm ^cppt oup shoylrt be taken off during 
thp next wintpff ip pwlpr tp glvp stpntne^s to tbp stpm or 
trunk. During thp n^j^t winter tb© ^t^mg are tp be cut 

down to the ground, and then be suffered to go on to 
bPPP^d a PPppicp, Tbiii is a poor way pf doing the thing 
ppmpared tP thp atbf r way, and here are two years Ipst jnta 

♦h^ baniain $ but tbp grpat pbatacie is the fir:?t cost : tbp 

Irnucbepns are wort^ Uttlp or nothing ; but the poles, pspe- 

uially in Im>p pountripSf are worth forty or fifty shillings the 
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hundred. There stands the hop-planter, holding out the 
fifty shillings ; and this sight, this charming and temptmg 
sight, soon overpowers that philosophy, which teaches the 
coppice-owner that he would gain the fifty shillings, ten 
times told, perhaps, by using the poles in the making of a 
new coppice. Nay (and this is a great deal worse) the 
planter may have to buy the poles, while any neighbour 
will give him the truncheons^ and it certainly requires a 
little less expense to put in the truncheons than to buy the 
poles. Faith ! here is a great deal more than sufficient to 
decide the question in favour of the truncheons, which thus 
become living and gay tenants of the coppice, instead of 
making their exit in the fiery fiimace of a baker, or in the 
still more ardent flame of the lime-kiln. 

577* However, I did once see a man that raised a coppice 
from Willow Poles, and it was worth, acre for acre, and 
at parallel age, four times as much as any other Willow 
coppice that I ever saw in my life. It was next to impos- 
sible to work one's way through it. It was about seven 
years old ; it was fit then to cut for hoops and hurdles ; 
and I believe it sold by auction, the next year, for thirty- 
five pounds an acre, though the general run of coppices 
did not fetch, at that age, more than seven or eight pounds 
an acre ; and, if I recollect rightly, the poles had been 
laid only about fourteen or fifteen years. But the trun- 
cheons could have been had for nothing, while these poles 
must have been worth forty or fifty shillings a hundred. 

578. These poles, however, need not be prime poles. 
They ought to be stout, but need not be of great length ; 
and, if a little crooked, it is of no great consequence. By 
lowering the earth in certain places, raising it in others, 
and with the use of pegs to fasten down the ends of 
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ihem, poles not of the straij^htest description may do very 
well. 

579. There are several sorts of Willows, that grow pro- 
mlscnously in the coppices. To give to these their botanical 
description would be perfectly useless ; but there are two 
sorts, which prevail greatly over all the rest, in the estima- 
tion of woodmen, and which indeed are the sorts that thrive 
best, and produce the greatest quantities of hoops and 
poles. They very much resemble each other in outward 
appearance, whether as to leaf, bark, and every other cir- 
cumstance, but which have a clear distinction in the colour 
of the wood ; one having a red heart, and the other being 
white all the way through. The White-hbarted Willow 
is good for very little as a hop-pole, while the Rbj>- 
HSARTjfin Willow will last nearly as long &s the Ash. The 
difference in the qualities holds good in the mailing .of 
hoops, hurdles, rods, and every thing else to which the 
wood of the dry land Willows is applied. 

580. The Willow, like other coppices, is cut in the 
winter, and the stuff converted to its various uses as quickly 
as possible. The coppice ought to be cleared by the be- 
ginning of March, and ought not to be begun to be cut 
until the whole of the leaf be completely off. If you begin 
cutting too soon, you injure both the crop and the stools ; 
seeing that the sap has not wholly descended from the 
former, and seeing that the latter will bleedy and be thus 
deprived of parts of its powers of reproduction. 

581. Under the bead of Tulip Tree, I have said enough 
about the horrible consequences of clearing coppices by 
the means of wagons and carts, and I beg to be understood 
as repeating here all that I there said on the subject ; 
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fbr it never ean be loo firmly fixed in Ibe mind of the 
reader. 

063. IbavenowtospeaboraquaHeWHIoiPB. AH Willows 
will g^row in watery plaoes^ but all Vf^LVoiwu m\\ not pwu 
duce rods and twlg< wherewith to malfe baslcols and wiokeri- 
work, for some of them are as brittle aa aqy other tmci 
that I know any thing of. The Wiixow whieh it generally 
planted in watery plaees to prodQco mil whiob aro cilied 
idslers, has a very long and pointed \m£, and » yellowish* 
coloured bark on the young slioots f and this is Ao raaspfi, 
I suppose, lor this and some other WiLiiOwe b^ng oallod 
Sallows. There is another sort, with a broader leaf, and 
of a wbitkh hue in both leaf • and liark of tha young 
Bhoot, which grows fiister than the lsri|ior ona» but \t ia 
eoarser, and not so very pliant | but it Is piiobably fitter than 
the former for large wiQker«work. 

583. These things are planted, very fi«qiiently, almost in 
the water ; and they will not thrive well, or at least will 
not be produetive for the purposes befoMNmaotioned, unless 
the situation be very wet. Oenerally they are in water in 
flood times i and half in water^ that |s to say, half the roots 
are in water at all times. The urop harp is like a prop of 
grass, it comes every yepr. The rods are eut off close to 
the stem after the leaf has foUen ^nd the wood has beeoms 
ripened. The produce is tic;d up in buiidles, and afterwnrda 
oarried away to be sold to tMuket^makersf and o&er persona 
who make . wieker^wqrk. This is a most issafu! plant $ tl^ 
produce is very great ; and the good of the thing is, that 
any mere swamp is a good place to have the pbmtation in, 
tinless, however, observe, the sea^water, or salt watar» or 
water atrooi^y impregnated with the aea-salt, have aeeesa 
to Ae ewamp, for, let it be observed, that no tree will live 
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for any length of time In soil Into which salt water can 
come. 

684. The manner of planting osier beds, as they ar^ 
generally called, is this i^You take stout rods, whieh are 
cut for (he making of baskets, and out off the butt-ends of 
them. These butt*ends you plant in rows at four feet apart, 
and at two feet or a foot and a half in the row. Do not 
thrust these cuttings down into the ground, but ipake a 
hole to receive them f for> by thrusting down the cuttings, 
you run the risk of stripping up the bark from the butt of 
the cutting; and it is the bark, and not the wood, out of 
whieh the roots are to grow. 

686. If the situation be such that there are occasional 
overflowings from a river or brook, the cuttings which 
ought to be about three foot long, ^nd two feet of which 
ought to be put into the ground $ these cuttings ought, in 
such case, to be put in in a dilution sloping towards the 
river or brook, which would tend to prevent them from 
retaining dead weeds, and griiss, and leaves, which the 
water would cause to swim upon fiie surfoce. If the sjtu* 
ation be ftit, and not liable to sndi fmtndations, it is better 
to put the ^ttipgs into the ground perpendicularly, 

♦ 

. 586. Several shoots wilt eome out of each cutting the 
first year. The main shoot should be suffered to go up, 
but nil the rest shoukl be €nt off during the next winter. 
By the winter aftfer, there would be a stout stem with seve^ 
ral shoots upon it. The shoots should be all cut off then ; 
and after that, the stem ilaelf should be cut down to within 
about three or four inches from the ground 5 not quite so 
low, perhaps, in situations that are very wet. After this, the 
crop Incomes annual and regular. By frequent eutHngs off 



of the shoots or twigs, there comes a sort of head to the 
stem, and, in some cases, this head gets to be a foot over; 
and as shoots come from almost every part of it, the annual 
produce is prodigious. The grass and weeds will, in such 
situations, rival the shoots in growth; and they ought to be 
cut off about Midsummer, tied up in bundles, and carried 
out of the osier-bed. The produce wouhl probably pay for 
the labour; and they do a great deal of harm to the shoots, 
by keeping the lower parts of the large ones from the sun, 
and by greatly diminishing the length and even the number 
ofthe small ones. 

587. To have Willow Trbbs on the banks of rivers or 
brooks, the usual way is to put in stakes, from six to twelve 
feet long, and from three to five inches through at the 
bottom. Such stake, or rather pole, is put in in the month 
of February, or early in March, as soon as convenient 
after it has been cut. The bottom of the stake or pole 
should be cut off with a sloping cut, very smoothly, leaving 
no ragged parts either in wood or bark; for these die and 
prevent the root from being sound. The point ofthe stake 
or pole should be cut off in the same manner. The stake 
or pole should be put into' the ground by the means of an 
iron bar, or some pointed thing sufficiently lai^e to make 
a hole suited to the bigness of the butt of the stake or pole. 
Then the ground should be well fastened round the biitt. 
The stake or pole will strike root immediately, and all the 
part which is above ground will send out shoots during the 
summer. 

588. As you wish to have something of a clear trunk, you 
must prune off the side-shoots to the height at which yoii 
wish the head to begin. The head will then go on growing 
and spreading. If the tree be of the Sallow kind, yoii will; 
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of course, cut off the produce every year for the purposes of 
wicker-work 3 but if the tree be of any of the other kinds, 
the produce will be fit for little else than foel^ but this pro* 
duce is very large, and a crop is yielded of good stout fire- 
wood about every six years ; and, as Willows do jiittle 
hann in meadows, and perhaps, no harm at all, the edges 
of rivers, brooks, and deep ditches, always ought to be well 
garnished with them. 



589. There is one sort of Willow, never seen in coppices 
or meadows; but very well known to nurserymen and 
gardeners under the name of the Yellow Willow, a name 
exactly descriptive of the colour of the bark in every part of 
the tree. It throws out a great abundance of slender twigs, 
and these twigs, in summer as well as in winter, are as 
tough, as pliant, and as strong for any temporary purpose 
as any piece of common string or cord of the same thick- 
ness. You may take one of these twigs, tie a bundle up 
with it, and finish by making a bow, in the same manner 
as with tape, or with packing-thread. For this reason, 
there is no nursery, and scarcely any considerable garden, 
without one or two trees of this kind standing in some 
comer of the ground, for the purpose of affording a con- 
stant supply of twigs. 



\ 



V 



590. There remains only to speak of the Wbbpino WiL'i- 
LOW. It is the only Willow planted for ornament, and which 
Is, indeed, good for very little else ; but as an ornamental 
tree it is surpassed by very few, adding to its fine colour 
and elegant disposition of its branches, the pleasing cir- 
cumstance of coming out in leaf amongst the very earliest 
of the trees in spring, and retaining its leaf in the autumn 
long after the leaves have all disappeared from the greater 
part of deciduous trees. But, though this tree may be 



\tkktd^ by feCakei or poles, in Iht niMMr btfore^mraiiotied) 
il mn Be¥«r b% a iM «n«l lofty tree if riiski in ifaat moahir ; 
and it lirould be abBurd to «poet iu Tbik ttm woiild grow 
to iiscqr ftet btyby if i^od froa the lood, and that it might 
biy I am turt, la the mabnor whiob I have tpolcon of abovo) 
but tf Mt raiMd froai tlie aaedy 9»all eattiogs at moat 
Ottghi to form tba fbnodatioa of a WjmftNS Willow tree*. 
These cuttings ought to be^ like those of the oslertti from 
the butts of shoots of the former year. They ought to be 
pot ittlo a nunery to strike^ putting about a foot of them 
Into thogroundi add ItaviAg not more tbata an iooh out of 
tha groimdt One shoot oi^t to be suffered to go up the 
firit year* There ought to be oarefbl prunings of the stub 
at the bottom) wady in tha next spring or fiiU^ the tree 
oygbl to be taken up, its foots pruned, and then it ought 
10 be oarafbliy planted upon the spot where it is iutendcd 
to ablde« Here it might be cdt down agaib the first year 
after tha plantings and a stngle siieot Miffn^ again to go 
up I but this sboot wquM be so long and so slander' in the 
upper pari of it^ tUu^ if left at lull length, the tnee m»uld 
bOMme a ourted thing at onoe* Tiierefore^ it ought the 
MKI year to bo cut down, wittiin two feet of the point 
wbtra it was cut dow?i before, and another single shoot 
suffered to come out and to go on, as near to the last cut 
as possible ; and thus you ought to proceed till you have got 
a trunk of the length that you Wish to hare it* The^ the 
kead may be eufiered to eprtad away ftom tia^ fttraigfal 
trunk in eveiy direction« The Iside^-shoots being kept con*- 
atantly pruned off, all the little crook* made by the several 
eUttingS widuld soon grow out, and Would leave no titee 
uf there ever having been any : the trunk would be straight 
and smooth fifom Ane end to the othen 

691^ From all tblit had been said upon the sut^ject of the 
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Willow^ it is evident that it surpasses evei7 thing else in 
value in watery situations; and it does not much care 
-whether the water be running or stagnant. Any little dell 
that is kept constantly Wet by the Oosings out from the 
sides of a hiil^ h admirably adapted for any of the Willows, 
and the crop which they produce is prodigious. As dry 
ooppiea^ they ar« wry good, and produce a greater crop 
of hdotM and rods tflM «ith«r the Bi^ia, the Hasu, or the 

A^n . I hHVe s^&tt t)ne Kttigife ted-heamd Willow mm, th&t 

produced upwards o^ two Imndred hoops, each rod being 
split into two hoops« But there must be room for this^ 
Md th^ WilLow iihMid aotr b« pta&led ia good g^round ill 
distSinei^^ bs§ th&ii h)wis at ^tx fb^t kpart, and ]^)l£ihtd ftt ^\t 
feet apart in the row; and, in such ground^ the poles atien- 
tioQtd iH (tie former part of this article should be laid, ia 
rowili «l six ke% iipan Inttead of flre^ aM ihe Immt ^mr, 
for the shoots to come out of, should also be at six feet apart. 
The qufetBiy of the WitnoW, fer ft)d*, hodp#, ftnd pote^, is 
{tikHot tb the Hkti&Ll b\U it h «qtldl to the htHtlk ; drtd 
\\\t red-h^ft^d Wf u.oW MakM b Much btitet pblt thfth 
the BtR&M. In tehj iJbry ground^ the Wiltow doeiS tiot 
#iifet^ed. It Knak^ dhOl^t l^hoots hi twth i^rOund, sends out 
lat&r^ls InHlead of gfding Up^ attd ttelAam t)ln)duees iniieh 
b^de^ ilr^*WlK)d. 

W2i I t&nndt reflnltl ff&tft addifig hei^i tfant I hate ttoW 
(Maf^h$ Ift») i&VfefM WaioWft) Whitk iMlTid b«^ fMMI 

/HHfi lite «^,' /MW fm^, In My gmdMi. iTh^y fH ti> b« 

/^f ^ high Ihe &K% l\lttliil€ff« ^ 



In Latin, Taxus ; in French, If. 

593. The botanicftl cbancten are :•— The nale flowers are produced oa 
iqpente trees from the fruit for the most part ; they have neither empale- 
ment nor petals; but the fem is like a foor-leaved cover ; they have a ^reat 
nmnbcr of stamina which are Joined at the bottom in a column longer than 
the i^m, terminated by depressed summits, having obtuse borders and eight 
points, opening on each side of their base, casting their farina. The female 
flowers are like the male $ having no impalements or petals, but having an 
oval acute-pointed germen, but no style, crowned by an obtuse stigma. 
The germen afterwards becomes a berry lengthened from the receptacle, 
globular at the top, and covered by a proper coat at bottom, open at the top, 
ftill cf Juice, and of a red colour; but as it dries, wastes away, indoding 
one oblong oval seed, the top of which, without the belly, is prominent. 

594. ^' Though last not least", to use a saying that has 
been more than worn out for these last five hundred years. 
This is our native Engush Csdar. Its outward appear- 
ances are well known to us all ; for, first or last, the most of 
us have seen a church-yard^ however few, comparatively, 
may have been within the church, and there is scarcely a 
church-yard in England that does not present a Yew tree 
to the eyes of the beholder. The Ysw tree sometimes 
rises to the height of forty or fifi;y feet, ^ and would go a 
great deal higher if attention were paid in the jiruning .the 
side-shoots as the tree increases in height. It is frequently 
a very large tree. I have seen several, each of which has 
been more than fifteen feet round the trunk ; and as I men- 
tioned in a Rural Ride performed in the month of August 
1^3, 1 measured the Yjsw Trbb in the church-yard of the 
village of Selbome, in Hampshire, which was, at some 
distance from the ground, twenty ^three feet cmd dght mches 
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in drcun^ference. 1 had not the means of making a very 
exact measurement ; but^ my error could not be very great ; 
and this is a monstrous circumference. 

595. The Ybw Tebb attains an age beyond the possi- 
bility of human ascertaiument, unless some national record 
ivere kept of the matter. Its growth is slow; but it ap- 
pears never to lose any part of that which it gains. The 
-wood surpasses, very far indeed, all other English wood, in 
point of durability, and of strength, and elasticity joined to 
both these. It has a red hear^ like the imperishable Red 
Cbdae of America ; but it is not odoriferous like the wood 
of the Rbo Cebae ; and it is very heavy, while the Red 
CsjOAE is very light. The wood never perishes, or, at least, 
so say the country people. Gate-posts are sometimes 
made of it, acid they have never been known to rot. It is 
very fine-grained and receives a very high polish. I have 
seen a kitchen dresser made of it, which being kept in good 
order, was as shining as any piece of furniture I ever saw. 
It is super-excellent for inaking the bows of the backs of 
wooden chairs ; for making ox-bows, and, it is said, the 
bows, used by warriors foi*merly in this country, were made 
of this wood. Even the slender shoots of it are as tough, 
or tougher, than those of the Hickory ; and when they 
happen to get any considerable length, they become whip- 
handles, and other things, where great toughness and elas- 
ticity are required. I made a mistake in the article relating 
to the Elder, paragraph 222, where I should have said, 
^^ An jBldbr stake and a Yew hether," instead of an Elder 
stake and a Hazel hether, that would *^ make a hedge to 
last for ever." 

596. The Yew appears to grow pretty nearly equally 
well upon all sorts of land, shallow or deep, dry or wet ; 



but (t seetiis, (torn tb^ ft&iUehc^ M mt iniitlg It M Mcb 
hnd^ to have beeti htmMy, At any tttte, gtefWn ptinApMy 
upon chalky land. It resi9t» all weather^ dtMkle ttodttjtiftd 
on the bleakest of bills, where even the scrubbiest of thorns 
fitid underw6od will bttrd)^ live. B\gM the b^fld of tbis 
tree getiefally is lb propoftioti to its irunky most heavily 
laden as it constantly Is with leaf; formtng as it does^ sncb 
a bold for fbe wind, neither bead nor trunk evcnr flhicllfes, 
tfaough in situations where it would be imt)otlsibto to make 
an Oak grow, and where no othct large ti^ee dould be pre* 
tented frotti being blown out of the ground. 

597. The Yew is, or rartier has been (for It ii oot mneh 
(he fashion now), used for making hedgeSf as seheens in 
and near gardens and round abotit bous€)% for which por- 
pose it is the best material that can p<lssibly be coniH^ed^ 
It is easily Clipped iuto any form ; its tiirig»ar«d6)icliie moA 
tough ; it can be shaved ck>s« dowii to the fromid} and it 
maked a fence or screen tfarotigb Which no wind oia H&d 
its way ; abd being ever^grem. It i^ tefy valuabto on tbia 
accoont. People had more patience and diligenca formerly 
than they have now ; and, tfaereforei I have never beard of 
the planting of a Yew hedge in the whole coune of my life« 
There are many, howeter, still remaining in Eiigtaad^ but 
these have all descended to u» from out* ancestors, Who 
lived in those dark ages, when men wefts foolish tfnoiigb 
to think that patience ought to be required In the acquis 
sition of things of great valtie, and that large eitates ought 
not to be acquired in a few years by merely ** watching the 
turn of the market/' There is a hedge of this sort at 
PfrrwoRTH, in Sussex^ which, if I recoUeci rightly, 1 judged 
to be eleven feet wide, kept veiy closely and neatly dipped 
all across the top, and on the sides, from the top to the bot- 
tom. The bottom ob one side) df the bedge meeU tb« top 
of a wall \i1iich supports n bank against a road or streets I 




wiw quite «^ mmh cjeligbted with tUis ol>ject, a» I w^^ with, 
the bouse and park of Lord Egremont^ the gate that op^us 
to which^ is not more « than two hundred yards distant e 

from this ^ge^ 

^9B. The 3EED3 of the Y^w ought to be gather^ when, 
thay ^fe ripfi* which is lat^p in Oi^tober, or early ip Npvi^mr 
bori wd if thoy ^ «owii immediately, in bed^ proved 

like those pointed oiit for the A(sh, they will Qom^ up tbo 
first year; but^ perhaps^ the better way would be, to pre- 
sorve ibem in tha manner directed for the 3e?d9 of ^e 
Hawtppav, id parfvnH>b 37% wA tb?o to sow them \n uny 
of the months Mw^^n November i^ml M&rch^ or in Marpb 
of tho socond year* The ptonts will com^ np in thfi month 
of May, and then th^^y.are to be treated in precisely the ^am§ 
maaoer as that pointed out fop the treatment of the Rap 
Qm^Ajfi, S^e paragraph 171 ; see also, and pay particular 
attention to, paragraph 215 1 for unless yo^ t^ke tbe prer 

cautions there pointed out, you will Ml in the r^isii^g of 
Yew Trbss. 

599. If Ybw Trbbs are to form hedges, they should be 
planted in two rows, the rows at two feet apart, the plants 
at two feet apart in the row, and the plants in one row 
standing opposite the middle of the intervals of the plants 
in the other row. The year a&ur planting, they might be 
cut down to within a foot of the ground, or lower; for the 
Yew will throw out new shoots. Prominent branches 
must be cut off, the lateral shoots trained along horizon- 
tally, and the lower ones close to the ground. In a few 
years, the trees in the two rows would interweave their 
branches. The clipping with the shears should be begun 
in a few years; and you may suffer the hedge to become 
as wide and as high as you please, by always leaving 




^ 
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a small part of the new growth not taken off by the 
shears. 

600. As to the phmting of woods of Yew Trees^ few per- 
sons would think of such a thing; but it might be very 
conveniently and cheaply done^ by raising the plants as 
above-directed^ and by making them form part of a cop- 
pice^ in precisely the same manner, and at the' same dis- 
tance^ as directed for the Tulip Trbe. 

GOl. I have heard, and I believe, that Yew-leaves, or 
boughs, i^ when a little withered, eaten by cattle or sheep, 
will kill them, and nearly instantly. Doubtless there was 
some old rule, relative to the poisouousness of the Yew, to 
induce the witches, in Macbeth, to make its ** slips " part 
of the ingredients of their deadly cauldron. Horses, 
horn-cattle, and sheep, should not, therefore, be put into 
places where Yew trees,* or hedges, have been recently 
clipped or trimmed up. 
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AMERICAN TRSe AND SHRUB SBEDS. 



I now offer these deeds (bt siile. I ptoptta^ to put complete assort- 
meDts of the seeds up in boxes> and to sell each /box for Five Pounds. 
There will be in the whole ii|<WSt^s of titty different sorts of seeds of 
Trees and Shrubs ; to which will be added about twenty sorts of Gar- 
den Seeds. Ainon|st tins tree se^ds will be ffhitmt^, Hiekar^ Pftat^ seeds 
of ibe Sassa/rai, uf 1ib« Bitch, of the Plane, of the Rud Cedmr, of tht Mapie, 
of the Tulipt of the ff^Ue Elm, and amoog^sl the sbriibs j seeds df the Finish* . 
}My« (Georgia Bark), the Conuu Florida^ the Kdlmia Laiifolia, the Kalmia 
jinguit\foHa, thi S/nce iree, (Ifitirus bentoln), the M'agiibUa Gktuea, ihe 
jhagnolia iVipetula, the Manila Grafidijiora, I have tnentioned the abovej 
also, as part of the trees and stifubs. I Shall put into eai;h horx, titop&iinds 
of fine jimeriean Locust Seed. These t^o ponnds contain abdiit tweht^r^four 
thousand seeds ; atid, if the instructions which I have ^iveri in the ** WotfD* 
lands" be strictly adhered to, in the sowing of these seeds, almost every 
seed wiil propuce a tree; and a tree too, fit to go into a j)iadtiition next kVL- 
tiimn. 

Amongst the garden seeds, there will be several sorts of Sqitash or yegeta- 
hU Marrow seeds ; two sorts of Melen seedsj one at least of Cucuin^er seeds^ 
and a pint of three different sorts (a pint of each) of Kidney beans \ besidea 
which there «rill be three soi^ts of Chden seeds, and Aeyaragm seeds. 

I foreot to mention one sort of seed, a small quantity of which is worth 
rib»re thm tAe whole five pocmds ^ namely, the SBED of the SASSAFRAS, 
which no man in Englaud ever possessed but myself. There is also the 
Pinekneyaoj: Gttfrgia Sorib,^ which never has been in England before, except 
last yeaCf wiien I sowed some of it, and reared a great nuxhber of plants. 

There is some seed of the finest Beett in, such as prddhce roots far silpe* 
rinr to any that 1 eirer saw in England. There are several varieties of the 
ettrly Indian corn ; ^ome white and some yellow. 

Notr. i!h&t part df tlie^ seedd ^hich I shfiU sew, I shall make grow } and 
Any otner pefson may do the same if be will^ by referring to the instruc- 
tions contained in the ** WOODLANDS." I shall, into each box of seeds, 
put a catalogue of \H cotitents ; and opposite the name ef any tree or 
shrub mentioned in the Woodlands^ 1 shall ssy, ** See Woodlands." For 
instiliicey opposite to the seed of the BiacH^ I shall say, ^ See the Wood- 
lands, paragraph 153." Then, when I coine to that rare plant, the Pinck-' 
NEVA, or GBCfUGrA BAitKi or to the Kalhiia, I shall say also, " See the Wood-^ 
lands, panigraph 1S8 $" because all these seeds eve to be sown and ma- 
naged just in the same way as is directed for the Birch, the proceedings in 
the sowing of which, are the most curious that can possibly be conceived. If 
\ bad never done ahy thing in my life but rendered it an easy matter to raise 
the Birch frOm seed, which neither Millkr nor any other gardener ever ac** 
complished, I should deserve the thanks of every body who is fond of trees. 
Till i made my expeHiUeuts, with regard to the tender seeds of the Birch, [ 
sowed not only that seed, but the seed of the Georgia Bark, the Kalmia, 
the AzALiA, the RHODODEfiDRON, Rud many others, in vain. Having made 
this discovery with regard to the Birch, there ^as no longer any difficulty 
with regard to any of these, which, as experienced gardeners well know, are 
never to be got from seed, but by niere liick. 
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